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PAWTUCKET |} AND THE SLATER CENTENNIAL. 


By Rev. Massena Goodrich. 


HE city of Pawtucket lies on both sides of 
the Blackstone River. It takes its name 
from the lower cataract of that stream. 

The sound of the word shows that it is of 
Indian origin, and the name is said to signify 
“falls of water.” ‘The Blackstone, in its 
course from above Worcester, is chafed by 
numerous cascades, and makes its final 
plunge about four or five miles from the 
head of Narragansett Bay; and it isa 
noteworthy fact that a larger percent- 
age of its available water-power is 
utilized than of any other stream in 

the land. Originally the western 
part of the city was a part of Provi- 
dence. Roger Williams came hither 
in 1636, and called the territory 
which he bought of the Indians 

Providence Plantations. It was 
quite extensive for a_ single 
town. It embraced, indeed, 
all that is now known as Provi- 
dence County, with the excep- 
tion of Cumberland, and a part 
of Kent County. 

Pawtucket itself, however, 
was originally settled by Joseph Jenks in 1655. Mr. Jenks was a young immigrant from 
England, and came first to Lynn. Famous as that city now is for the manufacture of 
shoes, it originally engaged in a different branch of business. Among the colonists 
who accompanied Governor Endicott to Massachusetts Bay, was .a man bearing the 
name of Jenks. He was an iron-smith, and began the smelting of iron and the 
manufacture of implements of that metal in Lynn. His Christian name was Joseph 
also, and he seems to have been a man of inventive genius. At all events, he re- 
ceived the first patent that was granted in Massachusetts. The founder of Pawtucket 
was his son, and though left in his native land when his father emigrated, followed 
him in a few vears. Of the same craft with his father, he was deterred from re- 
maining in Lynn by a fear that was entertained thatthe forests in that neighbor- 
hood would soon become exhausted. It was before the days of anthracite coal, and 
iron had both to be smelted and worked by charcoal. If a new iron-master would 
enter the field in New England then, he must seek some other theatre of laboi. 
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Williams had come to Rhode Island 
from Salem, and doubtless left many 
friends in that neighborhood who kept 
apprised of his movements. From them 
or from Williams himself it was doubtless 
learned that the Blackstone was over- 
shadowed by virgin forests, whose wood 
would long supply material for charcoal. 
The younger Jenks therefore resolved to 
migrate to Providence Plantations, and 
arrived here in 1655. He speedily built a 
forge just below the lowest falls, and began 
operations in the manufacture of iron. 
He was the father of a large family, four 
of them sons. Every one of them attained 
eminence. The oldest son, bearing the 
name of Joseph, was a veritable son of 
Anak in stature, and possessed a towering 
intellect as well. He spent a great deal 
of his time in public life, and was for four 
years governor of the colony of Rhode 
Island. Another son bore the name of 
Ebenezer, and was a clergyman. For 
some years indeed he was pastor of the 
First Church in Providence. It is not 
necessary to suppose that he was trained 
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they had piety and native eloquence, their 
fervor and readiness of utterance made 
them acceptable preachers. A third son 
was named William, and was a judge ; and 
a fourth one bore the name of Nathaniel, 
and gloried in the title of major. Every 
one of them reared a stone chimney house, 
two of which remained as landmarks till 
within fifteen years. 

The father and the energetic sons gath- 
ered around them a little band of indus- 
trious men, and established a hamlet on 
the western side of the river. Of course 
they were in peril at times from the In- 
dians. The north part of Providence was 
burnt by the red men in the latter part of 
March, 1676, and Jenks’s forge seems to 
have been destroyed in the foray. The 
defeat and death of King Philip soon after, 
however, brought peace to the young col- 
ony, and the hamlet rose from its ashes. 
Years ago, in a famous case brought before 
Judge Story, the judge rehearsed certain 
facts that had been established in the trial, 
as follows :— 

“The lower dam was built as early as 
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Pawtucket in 1830. 


to any great extent in the learning of the 
schools; for, as Dr. Benedict once re- 
marked to the writer, many of the Baptist 
clergymen of the eighteenth century were 
men who worked at some hand-craft during 
the week and preached on the Sabbath. If 
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the year 1718, by the proprietors on both 
sides of the river, and is indispensable for 
the use of these mills respectively. ‘There 
was previously an old dam on the western 
side, extending about three-quarters of the 
way across the river, and a separate dam 
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for a 
saw-mill 
on the east 
side. ‘The lower. 
dam was a substi- 
tute for both. About 
the year 1714, a canal was dug, or an old 
channel widened and cleared on the west- 
ern side of the river, beginning at the 
river a few rods above the lower dam, and 
running round the west end thereof until 
it emptied into the river, about ten rods 
below the same dam. It has been long 
known by the name of Sergeant’s Trench, 
and was originally cut for the passage of 
fish up and down the river. But having 
wholly failed for this purpose, about the 
year 1730 an anchor mill and dam were 
built across it by the then proprietors of 
the land; and between that period and 
the year 1790, several other. dams and 
mills were built over the same, and since 
that period more expensive mills have been 
built there. In 1792 another dam was 
built across the river at a place above the 
head of the trench, and almost twenty rods 
above the lower dam; and the mills on 
the upper dam, as well as those on Ser- 
geant’s Trench, are now supplied with 
water by proper flumes, etc., from the 
pond formed by the upper dam.” 

This concise statement by Judge Story 
shows what means had been employed 
during a century and a half for utilizing 
the power of the Blackstone. Suffice it to 
remark in passing that the trench named 
caused an immense amount of contention, 
sometimes to the verge of bloodshed, and 
of litigation. ‘The substitution of steam 
for water-power, however, has meanwhile 
lessened the temptation for controversy. 

The Revolutionary War introduced a new 
branch of business in Pawtucket. At the 


very beginning of that war Stephen Jenks, 
a lineal descendant of the original settler, 
manufactured muskets for several compa- 
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View of Pawtucket from the Division Street Bridge. 
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nies of the colony, and doubtless continued 
to furnish a supply during the eight weary 
years of that strife. At the close of the 
Revolution a new actor appeared on the 
stage. Oziel Wilkinson was an energetic 
blacksmith, who for years lived in Smith- 
field. He did a great deal .of work for 
merchants in Providence, and obtained 
much of his stock thence. Convenience 
dictated, therefore, that he remove to the 
hamlet of Pawtucket; but as the British 
long held the lower part of the state, and 
might make a foray at any time, Mr. Wil- 
kinson remained further up the stream. 
But peace removed apprehension, and the 
sturdy Quaker came to Pawtucket. He 
had five sons, all blacksmiths, and they 
began with energy to increase the business 
of the place. Obtaining a part of the 
water-power, they began to make anchors 
and other heavy articles. As the steam- 
engine had not then been introduced into 
our land, trip-hammers run by water-power 
were in requisition to perform cumbrous 
work. Pawtucket was therefore famous 
for its iron manufactures. 

In half a dozen years, however, after the 
removal of the Wilkinsons hither, another 
worker appeared, whose fame was finally 
to eclipse that of the earlier manufacturers. 
If iron had been king, a rival monarch 
was to challenge ascendency. Cotton 
was to give Pawtucket enduring renown. 
Samuel Slater came to this city, hamlet as 
it then was, in 1789, and from the next 
year his fame and that of Pawtucket were 
inseparable. What was the precise service 
that he rendered to Pawtucket and our 
country? He was not an inventor, yet he 
conferred as substantial a boon on the 
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United States as though he had devised 
some wonderful implement. Everybody 
knows that our country, at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, was destitute of manu- 
facturing skill. Our fathers were indus- 
trious farmers and bold navigators ; some 
of them were ingenious mechanics ; but it 
had been the policy of the parent govern- 
ment during their colonial existence to 
keep the colonies dependent on Great 
Britain. Even the most liberal of the 
British statesmen, anterior to the Revolu- 
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veniences which had ceased to be luxuries, 
and had become necessaries? On grounds 
of economy it seemed cheaper to make 
our goods at home. Who could tell how 
extravagant the profits he was paying, 
unless he knew the real cost of the wares ? 
Our fathers were anxious to diversify in- 
dustry,.and to share in the gains of manu- 
facturing. Hence the purpose was formed 
in the outset to give manufacturing a local 
habitation and a name this side of the 
Atlantic. The second measure to which 
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tion, avowed it as their policy to discour- 
age all manufacturing in the colonies. 
Raw materials the colonies might supply, 
—the more liberally the better, —and 
exchange them with the mother country ; 
but to that mother-land must they look for 
all clothes save homespun, and for every 
adornment of the home. 

Though the Revolution sundered the 
political ties which bound the United 
States to Great Britain, the British were 
determined to hold our country in indus- 
trial vassalage. Our fathers were of course 
anxious to establish manufacturing here. 
Not only would it save them from costly 
outlay, but it would secure genuine free- 
dom. War might break out again; 
whence, then, could we obtain those con- 


Washington gave his sanction, an act 
approved on the 4th of July, 1789, was 
introduced by this preamble: ‘“‘ Whereas, 
it is necessary for the support of govern- 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of the 
United States, and for the encouragement 
and protection of manufacturers, that 
duties be laid on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported.”’ 

Anybody ignorant of the condition of 
affairs in the world a century ago would 
ask, was not manufacturing immediately 
established in America then? In our day 
the foreign inventor hurries to the United 
States to secure a patent and establish a 
branch of his business west of the Atlantic. 
The prospect of an extensive market 
gives speed to his movements. Were 
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there not scores of Englishmen a century 
ago ready to respond to our fathers’ 
overtures, and transport their machinery 
hither? Doubtless there were, but a lion 
stood in their path. There was far less of 
popular liberty in Great Britain a century 
ago than now exists. As has been said, 
the magnates of that land were determined 
to keep us in industrial vassalage. ‘They 
had a monopoly of certain branches of 
industry, and were determined to maintain 
it. Nobody, therefore, was allowed to 
impart information to any foreigner about 
any branch of manufacturing. Stringent 
laws, threatening fine and imprisonment, 
forbade any artisan, inventor, or manu- 
facturer to send abroad any machine, 
model, or device that could enlighten 
others as to any branch of British in- 
dustry. 

American capitalists were meanwhile 


the words of President Jackson, “ The 
Father of American manufactures.” 

Most people know the salient facts in 
Slater’s earlier history. He was born in 
Belper, in England, in 1768. At fourteen 
years of age he was bound as an appren- 
tice to Jedediah Strutt, a manufacturer of 
cotton machinery at Milford, not far from 
Belper. Strutt was a partner of Sir Richard 
Arkwright for several years, and young 
Slater had therefore an opportunity to mas- 
ter the details of the construction of the 
cotton machinery then used in England. 
To perfect his skill, indeed, he served as 
general overseer, not-only in making ma- 
chinery, but in the manufacturing depart- 
ment of Strutt’s establishment. Already 
he had dreams of emigration. He learned 
from an American paper that fell into his 
hands of the bounties offering in our land, 
and he laid up in a retentive memory every 
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The Falls and Vicinity in 1815. 
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very anxious to introduce the spinning of 
cotton by power into our land. States prof- 
fered bounties. Advertisements appeared 
in newspapers, inviting artisans to seek 


our shores. In vain, for a time. Great 
Britain maintained her embargo. Inven- 
tors and artisans trying to embark for our 
shores were arrested, their models confis- 
cated, themselves thrown into prison. But 
Samuel Slater foiled the restrictive arts, 
landed safely on our shores, reproduced 
the Arkwright machinery, and became, in 


detail of the business in which he had been 
trained. He knew the risk of being de- 
tected with any model or drawing, and 
therefore took not a line that could betray 
his purpose. Almost by stealth he left 
England, in September, 1789, and reached 
New York within a couple of months. 

His first experience was in New York, 
but the water-power in that neighborhood 
failed to satisfy him. Providentially he 
made the acquaintance of the captain of 
a Providence packet. ‘The steamboat had 
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not then been devised, nor had the days 
of railroads arrived, and vessels not only 
carried all the freight along the coast, but 
furnished to travellers transportation. ‘The 
captain informed Mr. Slater that Moses 
Brown in Providence was making efforts 
to spin cotton, and the young immigrant 
quickly wrote to him. “I flatter myself,” 


The River, below Exchange Street Bridge. 


he wrote, “that in the business of cotton 
spinning I can give the greatest satisfac- 
tion, in. making machinery, and in making 
yarn either for stockings or twist, as good 
as any that is made in England.” 

His letter brought a response from Mr. 
Brown. ‘The worthy Quaker informs him 
that he had transferred the business to 
Almy & Brown, and speaks in a some- 
what discouraging strain. ‘‘ As the frame 
we have is the first attempt of the kind 
that has been made in America, it is too 
imperfect to afford much encouragement ; 
we hardly know what to say to thee; but 
if thou thought thou couldst perfect and 
conduct them to profit, if thou wilt come 
and do it, thou shalt have all the profits 
made of them, over and above the interest 
of the money they cost, and the wear and 
tear of them. We will find stock and be 
repaid in yarn, as we may agree for six 
months. We have secured only a 


temporary water convenience, but if we 
find the business profitable, can perpetuate 
one that is convenient.” 

In spite of his caution, the good Quaker 
was evidently anxious to test the young 
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man’s ability. He therefore gives him as- 
surance that if he is willing to come and 
work Almy & Brown’s little mill, and have 
the credi¢ as well as advantage of perfect- 
ing the first water-mill in America, “ we 
should be glad to engage thy care so long 
as it can be made profitable to both, and 
we can agree.” It did not take Slater long 


to decide the matter. In a few 
days he arrived in Providence. Mr. 
Brown’s letter was dated roth, 12th 
month, 1789. Before the close of 
December he had taken Slater out 
to Pawtucket. There had been a 
change in the municipal relations 
of this hamlet. A quarter of a century 
before a strip of Providence Plantations 
had been torn from the original town, and 
made a new town. It bore the name of 
North Providence, and Mr. Slater became 
a resident of the village of Pawtucket in 
the town of North Providence. 

Mr. Brown committed his young friend 
to the hospitality of a man by the name 
of Sylvanus Brown, and left him for the 
night. On the next morning he appeared 
in Pawtucket, and submitted the machines 
of which he had written to the young 
Englishman’s inspection. Slater was not 
enamored of them. “When Samuel saw 
the old machines,” says Mr. Brown, “ he 
felt downhearted, shook his head, and 
said, ‘These will not do; they are good 
for nothing in their present condition ; nor 
can they be made to answer.’” He was 
not the only disappointed one. ‘The wor- 
thy Quaker’s spirit, however, rose to the 
occasion, and he reminded his new friend 
of what he had written in his letter: 
“Thee said thee could make the machin- 
ery; why not do it?” ‘The young man 
was ready for the attempt, but he pre- 
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scribed certain conditions. A skilful car- 
penter must be furnished to perform the 
wood-work, and he must be put under 
bonds neither to steal the patterns nor re- 
veal the operations. A proper room must 
be provided and secrecy secured. ‘“‘ Un- 
der my proposals,” said the confident 
youth, “if I do not make as good yarn as 
they do in England, I will have nothing 
for my services, but will throw the whole I 
have attempted over the bridge.” 

There was no delay in beginning. A 
dollar per day was allowed Mr. Slater for 
subsistence ; a shop was obtained just 
off of what was then called Quaker Lane, 
now East Avenue; Mr. Sylvanus Brown 
was engaged as the desired wood-worker, 
and operations were begun with the begin- 
ning of the new year. ‘The building was 
secluded from prying eyes by blinds, and 
the doors were kept carefully locked. An 
old colored man, bearing the name of 
Primus, or Primus Jenks, as he had once 
been a slave of one of the Jenks family, 
was selected to supply the needed power 
by turning a wheel. Afterwards David 
Wilkinson, a very ingenious blacksmith, a 
son of Oziel, was called in to furnish such 
iron work as was needed, and all others 
were carefully excluded. Moses Brown 
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watched proceedings, however, with 
anxious solicitude. Early every fore- 
noon his carriage was seen approaching 
from Providence and turning into Quaker 
Lane. It was a goodly vehicle, drawn by 
two horses, and driven by a colored driver. 
Meantime Slater taxed his memory, chalk- 
ing on boards and planks the outline of 
his machines, and Sylvanus Brown executed 
his directions. 

Labor and patience tell. In a few 
months Slater had completed a water 
frame of twenty-four spindles, two carding 
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machines, and the drawing and roping 
frames necessary to prepare for the spin- 
ning ; and soon after he added a frame of 
forty-eight spindles. He surveyed the 
machines, and they exactly answered to 
those on which he had worked in Great 
Britain. But how small a circumstance 
may sometimes blight the fondest anticipa- 
tions! Slater had obtained his cards from 
Worcester, from a reliable manufacturer, 
and they were adjusted in their place. 
But when the power was applied to the 
machines, it was found that the rolls of 
cotton would not drop from the cards, but 
clung fgndly to them. Slater was amazed 
at the unlooked-for result. Half in de- 
spair, he dreaded reproach as a mere 
adventurer and arrant knave, and even 
thought of running away. But Sylvanus 
Brown dissuaded him from so rash a step. 
He asked, “ Have you ever seen one of 
these carders work in your own country ?”’ 
“Yes,” was the prompt reply. “ ‘Then it 
can be made to work here.” It so hap- 
pened that it was about dinner time when 
the unwelcome_experience occurred. Mr. 
Brown went to his house, and found that 
he must wait for a minute or two before 
eating. A pair of hand-cards that his wife 
had been using lay on the table, and he 
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took them up to examine them. He dis- 
covered as he did so that the teeth were 
bent at a different angle from those in the 
machines, and the thought occurred, per- 
haps if those cards be tilted a little, they 
will work. On returning to the shop he 
inserted a thin piece of wood beneath the 
card and the difficulty was obviated. 
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A new era had now opened for New 
England and America. Slater had repro- 
duced the Arkwright patents. The avarice 
of Great Britain was thwarted. That ad- 
venturous, self-reliant youth, who for eight 
years in his native land had been burning 
into his memory the details of cotton spin- 
ning by power, had transplanted to the 
New World an industry which had made 
other nations tributary to Britain. 

Friend Moses exults. A small mill 
standing on the southwestern abutment of 
the wooden bridge just above the site of 
Joseph Jenks’s original forge was furnished, 
and a water-wheel relieved the myscles of 
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Primus Jenks. The news soon spread 
through Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
that the problem was solved, and the 
country might hope for freedom from in- 
dustrial vassalage to either Great Britain 
or any other land. A great many other 
inventions were yet to be made, indeed, 
before cotton spinning was perfected, but 
this was a stride in progress. 

As illustrative of the fact that many other 
inventions were needed, it may be men- 
tioned that the picker had not yet been 
devised. American cotton was as yet 
scantily produced, and it was but poorly 
cleaned. Slater preferred the West Indian 
cotton for some time on that account. It 
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was the practice in the outset, indeed, to 
send out bags of cotton to be picked. It 
was often beaten by a stick, to free it from 
the seed. Judged by modern standards, 
however, this was a costly process. The 
cotton was sent out into the country, to 
Attleboro, Rehoboth, and other towns, and 
the manufacturer was compelled to pay 
four cents per pound for the picking, and 
he complained that what the pickers stole 
doubled the expense. It spite of such 


drawbacks, however, the cotton yarn of 
Almy, Brown & Slater found a market 
at a price fixed below what had been the 
previous cost. 


To be sure, there were 
times when the 
market seemed 
glutted, and at 
one time, when 
five hundred 
pounds had ac- 
cumulated, 
Friend Moses 
wrote in conster- 
nation to his dar- 
ing young part- 
ner: “Thee 
must shut down 
thy wheels, Sam- 
uel, or thee will 
spin all my farms 
intocotton yarn.”’ 

The shop in 
which Mr. Slater 
made his first 
experiment no 
longer stands, we 
suppose. ‘Twen- 
ty years ago or 
more the son of 
Sylvanus Brown, 
the proprietor of a large machine shop in 
Pawtucket, bought the building and _pro- 
posed to set it up in the rear of the lot 
containing his works ; but his death prob- 
ably hindered the accomplishment. ‘The 
diminutive mill wherein the machinery was 
first put in operation has also disappeared. 
It was swept away by a freshet in 1807. 
Before that, however, a new mill, now 
known as the Old Slater Mill, was reared 
just below the upper dam, and a few years 
afterward a second mill was built on the 
eastern side of the river. 

A word or two as to the municipal rela- 
tions of that eastern side may here be 
allowable. The Indian Sachem Philip 
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granted, in 1668, to Stephen Paine and 
others, a stretch of territory eight miles 
square. As the aborigines were not very 
accurate in measurement, the region was 
nearer ten miles square. It was called by 
the colonists Rehoboth. According to 


Gesenius, the word signifies streets, wide 
The town remained 
At that time a line 


places, ample room. 
undivided till 1812. 
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in Rhode Island. When Slater migrated 
hither, however, the territory lying to the 
east of the river was called Rehoboth. 

An alienation took place in the course 
of a few years between Mr. Slater and 
Moses Brown. The young Englishman 
had meanwhile won the love of a daughter 
of Oziel Wilkinson and married her. This 
circumstance led to closer intimacy between 


Samuel! Slater 
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drawn north and south divided it into two 
parts, and the western portion obtained the 
name of Seekonk. In 1828 the latter town 
was divided by a line drawn east and west, 
and the northern portion took the name 
of Pawtucket. For years this town was in 
the Bay State, so that there was a town 
of Pawtucket in Massachusetts, and a vil- 
lage of Pawtucket in North Providence, 


the Wilkinsons and Mr. Slater, and the 
second mill in what is now Pawtucket was 
built by them. It was in Rehoboth, how- 
ever, and an advertisement is extant under 
date of July 15th, 1801, headed “ Samuel 
Slater & Co.,” wherein the partners, Oziel 
Wilkinson, Samuel Slater, Timothy Greene, 
and William Wilkinson —the latter two 
brothers-in-law of Slater — speak of “ having 
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erected an extensive Manufactory at Reho- 
both, Massachusetts, near Pawtucket Falls, 
four miles from Providence,” and offer to 
supply “any quantity of yarn, of almost 
every number and description, as Warp, 
Filling, 2 and 3 threaded Stocking yarn, 
suitable for weaving and knitting, whitened 
or brown, wholesale or retail, at a short 
notice.” ‘This mill was built in 1799. 

But Pawtucket was not allowed to retain 
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estimated at four-fifths of the raw material. 
The mills within the state employ upwards 
of one thousand looms, most of which are 
in private families, and wrought by females 
unoccupied by their domestic concerns. 
The cotton is picked by private families 
in the neighborhood of the mills, and in 
this state this branch gives employment to 
moré than four hundred families a consider- 
able portion of the year, to whom is paid 
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a monopoly of the business of cotton spin- 
ning. Before the mill just named was 
erected, a mill was built in the town of 
Cumberland in a valley known as Robin 
Hollow. Other towns, of course, soon de- 
sired to share in the profits of the new 
industry. Ten years after the Rehoboth 
mill was reared, an intelligent observer 
writes in the following strain to a friend : 
“There are in this state (Rhode Island) 
sixteen cotton mills in operation, and 
seven more erected which have not yet 
begun tospin. Also outside the state, and 
within about thirty miles of this town 
(Providence), there are ten at work, and 
six not yet in operation. . .. The mills 
within the state contain between thirteen 
and fourteen thousand spindles, and con- 
sume about twelve thousand pounds of 
cotton weekly. The produce of yarn is 


upwards of twenty thousand dollars an- 
nually.”’ 

Beside the two cotton mills already 
mentioned, others were built in Pawtucket 
by Oziel Wilkinson and other enterprising 
citizens. Lack of space forbids men- 
tioning them in detail, but the names 
of Croade, Tyler, Starkweather, Walcott, 
Slack, Dr. Billings, Pitcher, Hovey, Arnold, 
Gay, Rand, and a score of Jenkses, recur 
to the memory of older citizens, or linger 
in tradition as active manufacturers or 
skilful inventors in the earlier portion of 
the century. ‘They rest from their labors ; 
but a letter from David Wilkinson, now 
extant, speaks of the variety of business 
done by himself and his associates. ‘“ We 
built machinery to go to almost every part 
of the country, —to Pomfret and Killingly, 
Connecticut ; to Hartford, Vermont; to 
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Waltham, Norton, Raynham, Plymouth, 
Halifax, Plympton, Middleboro, and other 
places in Massachusetts; for Wall & 
Wells, ‘Trenton, New Jersey; for Union 
& Gray, on the Patapsco ; for the Warren 
factories, on the Gunpowder, near Balti- 
more; to ‘larboro and Martinsburgh, 
North Carolina ; to two factories in Geor- 
gia; to Louisiana, to Pittsburg, to Dela- 
ware, to Virginia, and other places. In- 
deed, Pawtucket was doing something for 
almost every part of the Union.” 

In 1829, however, there came a serious 
reverse. Business was entirély prostrated, 
and many of the most enterprising manu- 
facturers forsook the place. Meantime 
large towns and cities had been built up, 
availing themselves of the experience of 
Slater and his contemporaries, and Paw- 
tucket languished. Some manufacturers, 
however, still clung to the place. James 
S. Brown, a son of Sylvanus, had kept 
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But a conviction gradually fastened itself 
on the minds of enterprising citizens that 
it was desirable to diversify the business 
of Pawtucket. One of the first to act on 
this conviction was Colonel Jacob Dun- 
nell. As early as 1836 he commenced 
printing calicoes, and gradually expanded 
his works, till at the time of his death, a 
few years ago, they were the largest per- 
haps in the country. With almost peer- 
less skill and energy he perfected processes, 
and provided works for both printing 
and bleaching that are hardly rivalled in 
the land. ‘They were about four acres in 
extent, but were largely consumed by fire 
about the middle of August, the present 
year. While smoke yet rose from the 
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Governor Jenks's Old Stone Chimney House, now destroyed. 


making inventions for facilitating the man- 
ufacture of cotton, and built an extensive 
machine shop on the west side of the 
river. That shop is still carried on by his 
son. Mr. Zebulon White obtained pos- 
session of the patterns of the Wilkinsons, 
and established a foundry not far from the 
railroad station. It is now carried on with 


many enlargements by his son, Mr. Joshua 
S. White. 


ruins, however, preparations began for re- 
building, and the works will probably be 
in running order in the close of September. 
During the last fifty years others have fol- 
lowed the same policy. Darius Goff and 
associates built extensive wadding works, 
which have become the largest in the 
country ; the Pawtucket Haircloth Com- 
pany established the manufacture of hair 
seating ; Darius Goff & Sons have reared 
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large buildings and supplied machinery 
for making plush, and almost every kind 
of manufacturing is carried on in the city. 
It were hard to find in the land a place 
where so large a variety of goods is made. 

Pawtucket retains its ancient renown for 
The 


manufacturing both iron and cotton. 


View in Main Street. 


cotton business has given shape to much 
of the iron business. Beside Mr. Brown, 
who has already been spoken of, the Fales 
and Jenks Machine Company carry on an 
extensive machine shop and foundry. ‘The 
Jenkses are descendants of the founder of 
the city. Mr. White has been already men- 
tioned. Haskall & Company make great 
quantities of nuts, bolts, and like articles ; 
and the Pawtucket Manufacturing Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1882, manufacture 
bolts, cold punches, nuts, washers, and set 
screws. Other establishments, on a some- 
what smaller scale, furnish many of the ar- 
ticles needed in the manufacture of cotton. 
The KE. Jenks Manufacturing Company 
may be particularly named. — Its specialty 
is the manufacture of ring-travellers and 
mill wire goods. Of the former they send 
forth millions annually. Of a different 


character is the establishment of the L. B. 
Darling Fertilizing Company. Mr. | arling, 
who gives name to the company, was a few 
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years ago the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Rhode Island. He reared the most im- 
posing edifice in the city, the Music Hall 
building, which stands on the site of Gov- 
ernor Jenks’s stone chimney house. 

But in this centennial year of the estab- 
lishment of cotton manufacturing in our 
land,jt is perhaps fit to lay stress on the 
condition of that business in Pawtucket. 
And the Dexter Yarn Company naturally 
challenges notice. ‘The business was origi- 
nally started by Captain N. G. B. Dexter, a 
member of the first Sunday-school, which 


Mr. Slater established ninety-one years 
ago. On Captain Dexter’s decease, less 
than a quarter of a century ago, two of his 
sons carried on the business for years, and 
still have an interest in the corporation. 
The Slater Cotton Company, too, demands 
mention. While it helps perpetuate the 
name of Samuel Slater, it can boast of mak- 
ing some of the finest cotton goods of the 
land. Conceived and started by W. F. 
and F. C. Sayles, it contains 52,000 spin- 
dles and 1125 looms, and employs about 
600 persons. The same energetic firm 
started the Lorraine Mills seven or eight 
years ago. ‘These mills are two in num- 
ber, one manufacturing fine cotton dress- 
goods, the other fine worsted dress-goods. 
They run about 750 looms and employ 
about 750 workers. And it may be allow- 
able to remark, as the Messrs. Sayles are 
citizens of Pawtucket, that they carry on 
a bleachery in a village about a mile from 
the city, which has won national fame 
from the excellence of the work it per- 
forms. The establishment is the largest 
of the kind in the world, and gives em- 
ployment to 1500 laborers. Another large 
cotton mill is that of Greene & Daniels, 
which manufactures chiefly warps. The 
Littlefield Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
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and the U. S. Cotton Company, which has 
a large mill on Division Street, also are im- 
portant corporations. And last, though not 
least of the larger establishments, is the Co- 
nant Thread Company. ‘This was started 
in 1869. The parties originally constituting 
the corporation were beginning on a small 
scale ; but a representative of the celebrated 
Scotch firm of J. & P. Coates, seeking a 
place to plant a branch of the Coates es- 
tablishment, proposed to build a larger 
mill. ‘The first venture was so successful 
that larger investments were made, and 
the entire plant is now simply a branch of 
the Coates works. ‘There are four huge 
mills and seven storehouses, dyeing-mills, 
etc. The mills contain about 190,000 
spinning spindles and 90,000 twister spin- 
dles, and give employment to 2000 per- 
sons. It shows the facilities that Pawtucket 
proffers for manufacturing, that so shrewd a 
manufacturer as Mr. Coates should decide 
to invest his capital here. 

There are other manufacturers of cotton 
goods in Pawtucket whose works would 
challenge description, were this intended 
for an exhaustive account. ‘The Lebanon 
Mills, R. B. Gage & Co., and other parties, 
can be simply mentioned. And a host of 
enterprising workers in other branches must 
be passed over. 

It will have been noticed that chief stress 
has been laid in this essay on the industrial 
history of Pawtucket. It is for its enter- 


essential to the spinning of a fine thread, 
and Pawtucket is near the southern shore 
of New England, where the influence of 
breezes from the Gulf Stream is felt. The 
city boasts not, to be sure, of extensive 
water-power; but the steam-engine has 
become a rival of the cataract. If coal can 
be obtained cheaply, steam supplants the 
cascade. Now Pawtucket is situated but 
four or five miles from the head of Narra- 
gansett Bay, and the stream to the south, 
which is but a continuation of the Black- 
stone River, is navigable for schooners and 
coal barges. The general government is 
engaged in the work of broadening and 
deepening the channel. The end proposed 
is to furnish a mean depth of twelve feet 
of water at low tide, seventeen feet at high 
water. ‘The estimated cost is about $400,- 
000, a part of which has already been ex- 
pended. ‘Two bridges have obstructed 
the navigation of the Pawtucket River, but 
their draws have been widened. Already 
the navigation of the river has become 
large. It is a pleasant sail down the stream, 
and local steamers in summer make daily 
excursions. Great quantities of coal, iron, 
and lumber, for the use not only of Paw- 
tucket, but of contiguous and remote towns, 
arrive by water. The draw-tender of one of 
the bridges gives the number of craft pass- 
ing to and from Pawtucket in 1887 as 684 
steamers, 2356 tow-boats, 334 schooners, 
492 barges, not to mention sail-boats. He 


The Conant Thread Mills. 


prise, indeed, and for its good fortune in 
welcoming or developing new branches of 
industry, that the city is chiefly eminent. 
A question may therefore arise as to what 
facilities it has for fostering new kinds of 
business. The region will probably remain 
indeed a centre of cotton manufacturing. 
A certain humidity in the atmosphere seems 


opened the draw over 2000 times. In the 
specification of the imports, in the year 
1882, a committee reports 86,000 tons of 
coal, 5 300 tons of iron, 2,000,000 of brick ; 
of long lumber, 9,000,000 feet; of short 
lumber, 3,000,000 feet ; and of spool lum- 
ber, about 2,000,000 feet, to have arrived ; 
and these figures become larger every year. 
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PAWTUCKET CHURCHES. 


4. Trinity Church. 2. Park Place Congregational Church. 3. First Baptist Church. 4. First Congregational Church. 
5. St. Paul's Church. 
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This leads to a few observations about 
the supply of water for domestic and me- 
chanical purposes. Pure water in abun- 
dant supply is obtained from a stream 
called Abbott Run, flowing from the south- 
ern part of Massachusetts. About thir- 
teen years ago the water-works system 
was begun. A Corliss pump lifted the 
water into a storage reservoir on Stump 
hill in Lincoln. ‘That reservoir is 301 feet 
above tide water, and will hold twenty 
million gallons of water. As larger de- 
mand was made for water, two other pumps 
were constructed by the late Honorable 
George H. Corliss of Providence. ‘The 
present combined capacity of the three 
pumps is twelve million gallons daily, 
though the average daily consumption is 
only four million. Besides supplying her 
own population, Pawtucket supplies the 
village of Central Falls, in Lincoln, the 
villages of Valley Falls, Lonsdale, Ashton, 
and Berkeley in Lincoln and Cumber- 
land, and the village of Watchemoket in 
East Providence. ‘The system is made 
subservient to the 
protection of the city 
from fire. Numerous 
mains are extended 
and hydrants _pro- 
vided, so that sev- 
enty streams can be 
poured on a fire at 
once, and a pressure 
of eighty pounds be 
maintained without 
diminishing the sup- 
ply of water for the 
city. Superintendents 
of other water-works 
in the country ac- 
knowledge their ina- 
bility to rival this. 
To ensure an ample 
quantity of water for 
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showers on both Pawtucket and Central 
Falls, setting many a roof in flames, fifty 
Streams of water poured without tiring, 
and saved the city from a grave conflagra- 
tion. It may be added that the water is 
filtered through three feet of gravel and 
charcoal. Reference has been made above 
to the protection afforded by the water- 
works against fire. It must be added that 
the city has an effective paid fire depart- 
ment. 

While Pawtucket can claim to be the 
mother of Lowell, Lawrence, Manchester, 
Holyoke, and Lewiston, it challenges fame 
for Samuel Slater as the starter of one of 
the first Sunday-schools in the land. Paw- 
tucket knows no place which can claim 
preeedence of her in this matter. Mr. 
Slater established such a school in Sep- 
tember, 1799. One Sunday morning, as 
he was going from his house, he heard 
seven of the boys employed in his mill 
debating about going to Smithfield to rob 
a farmer’s orchard. ‘Time was hanging 
heavy on their hands, and they proposed 


- 


prospective needs, 

the board of water 

commissioners purchased a lovely valley 
in the town of Cumberland for a storage 
basin. A broad road was thrown across 
the outlet for the accommodation of travel, 
and suitable gates were constructed to 
hold the water in check or allow its es- 
cape. That reserve basin has a capacity 
of 1,600,000,000 gallons. Half-a-dozen 


years ago, when a threatening fire in a 
timber and coal yard rained sparks in 


Residence of Hon. Olney Arnold. 


that diversion. Mr. Slater caught one of 
their remarks and asked, “ Boys, what are 
you talking about ?”’ 

“ Bill proposes that we go up to Smith- 
field, and rob Mr. Arnold’s orchard ; but 
Nat says he don’t think it right to go off 
Sunday robbing orchards.” 

“No, nor I neither,” said Mr. Slater. 
“T can tell you something better than that. 
Go into my house, and I will give you as 
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many apples as you want, and I will keep 
a Sunday-school.”’ 

They went in, and Mr. Slater kept a 
school after Raikes’s pattern. Said Cap- 
tain Dexter, years afterward, “‘ Our lesson- 
books were five Wester’s spelling-books, 
and our library consisted of three New 
Testaments.’”’” As common schools were 
not established in Rhode Island till nearly 
thirty years afterward, it was a boon to 
those lads to be instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,—the branches 
which Mr. Slater taught. After one of 
those boys had attained greater experi- 
ence and skill, Mr. Slater hired him for 
two years to keep a Sunday-school for the 
lads in his mill. 

No New England town is content with 
simply material advantages. ‘The richest 
of cities would quickly become a Sodom, 
did it lack religious institutions. Paw- 
tucket is not destitute of churches. The 
earliest church to organize in Pawtucket 
was a Baptist church, and there are now 
four churches of this denomination in the 
city. Besides these there are three Episco- 
pal churches, four Roman Catholic, two 
‘Congregational, two Methodist, a Univer- 
salist church, a New Jerusalem church, one 
or two Quaker churches, and one of the 
body calling itself ‘ Christian.” There 
are altogether twenty-two churches, nearly 
every one of them having a house of wor- 
ship ; and in addition there are a number 
of chapels occupied by mission bodies. 
Many of the church buildings are spacious 
and handsome structures. 

But religion in New England demands 
with itself general intelligence. ‘“ Beside 
the church spire stands the _ school.” 
Where ignorance prevails, piety degen- 
erates into superstition. What agencies 
has Pawtucket then for education? She 
has a good system of common schools. 
She boasts a high school, capable of fitting 
youth for college or for business ; she has 
several grammar schools of good reputa- 
tion, and an abundance of schools of lower 
grade. ‘The city has made large outlays 
for good school-houses, and can say of her 
children as did the Roman matron, “ These 
are my jewels.” ‘The city maintains four 
newspapers. The oldest is the Gazefte 
and Chronicle, which boasts of an exist- 
ence of over half a century and is pub- 
lished weekly. There are two dailies, 
the Zimes and the 7?idune, and another 
weekly, the Record. 


Pawtucket has -also a public library. 
This institution was originally called the 
Pawtucket Library Association, and was 
chartered as a private institution in 1852. 
In 1876, however, the association dis- 
banded, and gave its collection of books to 
the town of Pawtucket for the establish- 
ment of a public library. The number of 
volumes thus given was four thousand. <A 
public-spirited citizen, G. L. Spencer, gave 
a room, rent free, in his spacious block, for 
five years. An adjoining room was hired, 
and furnished for a reading-room. Singu- 
larly enough, many looked on the move- 
ment as an experiment, but from the day 
of opening the library, September 1, 1876, 
doubt was seen to be superfluous. The 
library contains about eleven thousand 
well selected volumes, and the annual 
circulation is forty-five thousand ; it has 
a reference department of twenty-five 
hundred volumes, which is constantly in 
request. The value of the library to the 
public schools cannot be estimated, but 
the teachers gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance and stimulus afforded by it to 
their pupils. The reading-room, supplied 
as it is with illustrated books of the best 
character, is both a favorite resort and a 
powerful educating agent. Visited as it is 
daily by scores of well-behaved children, 
ranging from six to fourteen years of age, 
it may justly be reckoned one of the con- 
servative influences of the city. 

Pawtucket has many conveniences which 
add to its attractiveness. Situated so near 
to Providence, it has facilities for access 
to that city. ~Horse-cars run every ten or 
fifteen minutes, and the steam-cars run 
oftener than hourly. A double track run- 
ning past the station affords accommoda- 
tion to both the Old Colony and the New 
York, Boston, and Providence railroads. 
The New York and New England forwards 
its trains from Valley Falls by the latter 
road. A hundred and fifty-four trains, in- 
cluding passenger and freight trains, daily 
pass the railroad station. 

Of financial institutions Pawtucket has 
no lack. There are three national banks, 
one of which bears the name of Slater. 
Besides these there are three savings 
banks, having quite large deposits; and 
there is a Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

Something has already been said con- 
cerning the municipal history of Paw- 
tucket. The part west of the Blackstone 
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was first a part of Providence Plantations, 
and then from 1765 a portion of North 
Providence. ‘The portion east of the river 
was originally a hamlet in Rehoboth, then 
a part of Seekonk, and finally made a dis- 
tinct town. All this time it was a part of 
Massachusetts. In 1861, however, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island made an ex- 
change of territory, and the township east 
of the Blackstone became a part of Rhode 
Island. Everybody has heard the ancient 
proverb, “Lands separated by a narrow 
frith abhor each other”; and it was long 
a matter of notoriety, as well as of regret, 
that the town of Pawtucket and the village 
of Pawtucket had an antipathy for each 
other. ‘Though such was the case, how- 
ever, it was found that necessities are 
mightier than rivalries. It was so obvi- 
ously for the benefit of each section that 
the two be united, that consolidation was 
finally secured. By permission of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, the 
new town began its existence on May rst, 
1874. Population steadily increased, and 
in a few years there began to be a desire 
for a city form of government. So strong 
was the attachment, nevertheless, for the 
old-fashioned town government, that for 
ten years the place remained a town. But 
town-meetings became clamorous and un- 
wieldy, and conservative citizens yielded 
their prejudices. About five years ago the 
town accepted the charter granted by the 
Assembly, and Honorable Frederick C. 
Sayles was chosen the first mayor. He 
was succeeded by Major A. K. Goodwin ; 
and the latter was succeeded by Hugh J. 
Carroll, the present mayor. 

The present population of Pawtucket ts 
a little less than 28,000. Since the con- 
solidation of the town and village there 
has been an increase of about fifty per 
cent. The people generally understand 
the true grounds of prosperity, and appre- 
ciate the dignity of labor. One happy 
circumstance is that most of the owners of 
the various mills and shops live in the 
city. The chief capitalists are men who 
earned, not inherited, their wealth. The 
profits of business have been largely in- 
vested or expended at home. ‘This has 
contributed to thrift in the past, and gives 
promise of prosperity in the future. 

A century has passed since Slater suc- 
ceeded in his enterprise, and Pawtucket 
has grown from a little hamlet to a popu- 
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lous city. She has not had any very ex- 
citing experiences. Is there not, however, 
a common proverb, “‘ Happy the people 
that have no annals”? ‘There may be 
startling incidents in a town’s career, of 
destructive conflagrations, of invasions and 
grave outbreaks of passion, but such a 
town is not to be envied. Pawtucket has 
had a soberer career, but she is not on 
that account to be despised. Here honest 
industry has energetically labored ; here 
invention has been stimulated and enter- 
prise shown. Good, honest, hard work has 
here been done, and the city has sent forth 
to other communities arts and contrivances 
that have given men larger control over 
natural forces, and added to the conven- 
iences and comforts of home. Peace has 
her victories no less than war. By bring- 
ing to our land a knowledge of one of 
England’s industries, by hastening manu- 
facturing here, Slater conferred a boon 
which no arithmetic can estimate. 

What of the future? ‘There is nothing 
to forbid the hope that Pawtucket will win 
larger prosperity. She has an intelligent 
population, trained to habits of industry. 
She has produced inventions in the past, 
and can count on others in the future. 
She has large capital, and skilful manufac- 
turers to suggest how it can best be utilized. 
She has energetic churches and good 
schools. She has scores of appliances to 
make labor effective. She has facilities for 
obtaining raw materials, and for shipping 
abroad the fruits of her toil and skill, and 
the prestige of past success encourages to 
new enterprises. About twenty-six years 
ago the Rev. Dr. Taft, overtaking the 
writer, said: “ The sight of yonder horse- 
cars wakes some reminiscences. Forty 
years ago I came to this place, and was 
one day passing up this street. I found a 
pair of bars obstructing nmty path about 
where Exchange Street now cuts North 
Main Street. I took them down, and went 
up a cart track to the chocolate mill in 
Central Falls. At that time people were 
saying,” he continued, “that Pawtucket 
had attained its growth. All the water- 
power had been used up, and no increase 
of population could be looked for. But 
the town has kept on growing for forty 
years, and I know not why it may not grow 
equally rapidly for forty years to come.” 
The good doctor’s forecast was prophetic. 
Pawtucket has made steady strides for the 
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last quarter of a century. Central Falls, 
which was a little hamlet when the doctor 
made his first visit, has become a village 
of almost ten thousand inhabitants, and is 
not unlikely, ere many years, to be a part 
of Pawtucket. A rapid growth like that 
of some of the western cities is neither to 
be expected, nor perhaps to be desired. 


Enough, if with the thrift confidentially to 
be reckoned on, the sons of such sires shall 
be emulous of their fathers’ renown, and 
illustrate the truth of the ancient prophecy : 
“The work of righteousness shall be peace. 

My people shall abide in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in 
qtiet resting-places.” 


AN OLD PURITAN POET. 


By Helen Marshall North. 


upright, unswerving Puritan divine 

can be found in the early history of 
New England, rich as it is in the lives of 
such divines, than the Rev. Michael Wig- 
glesworth, author of Zhe Day ef Doom. 
The simple story of his early life is found 
in his diary. He was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in the year 1631 ; but his parents, 
who “feared God greatly,” soon came to 
New England on account of religious 
persecution. “The Lord brought them 
hither,” writes Mr. Wigglesworth, “and 
me along with them, being not full seven 
years old, and landed us at Charlestown.” 
Soon we hear of the family at New Haven, 
where Mr. Ezekiel Cheever instructs the 
lad so well that in a year or two he “ begins 
to make Latine.” Although the father 
had but limited means, and was afflicted 
with “a lameness which grew on him to 
his dying day,” yet after three or four 
years’ absence from school the son is al- 
lowed to return, and “in 2 years and 3,” 
—he is exact to a fraction—he is ready 
for Harvard College. He seems to have 
been an affeetionate and thoughtful son, 
for he was deeply moved by the self-de- 
nial of his father, whose estate was so 
small and who had such weakness of body 
that he stood in great need of the services 
of his only son. “Yet for my good he 
was content to deny himself of that com- 
fort and assistance I might have lent him. 
And God let him live to see how accept- 
able to Himself this service was in giving 
up his only son to the Lord, for he lived 
til I was so far brought up that I was 
called to be a fellow of the Colledge, and 
until I had preached several times... 


no better example of an 


His estate too, was plainly doubled in 6 
years’ time.”’ 

In 1651, he was graduated with a class 
of ten, and was soon appointed tutor, a 
position which he held for three years. 
Among his pupils were the Rev. John 
Eliot and the Rev. Increase Mather, after- 
wards president of Harvard. ‘To his 
faithfulness as a tutor Cotton Mather pays 
this tribute: ‘‘ He used all means imagin- 
able to make his pupils not only good 
scholars but also good Christians, and in- 
stil into them those things which might 
render them rich Blessings to the churches 
of God. Unto his Watchful and Painful 
Essays to keep them close unto their 
Academical Exercises, he added serious 
admonitions about their inward state.” 

His soul was severely tried, at times, by 
the conduct of his headstrong pupils, and 
while it requires a very lively imagination 
to picture the Rev. John Eliot or the Rev. 
Increase Mather indulging in the pranks 
which have been common to college youth 
of all ages, yet some, he writes, “ are 
going a-gadding after vanity.” Over one, 
in particular, he grieves, having found him, 
“in the forenoon, in ill company, playing 
music.” 

His active conscience, constantly brood- 
ing over his own petty sins and those of 
his restless charges, must have kept the 
good man in a perpetual state of anxiety. 
But we read, with reverence for his gentle, 
God-fearing spirit, of many trials from 
various sources, long and patiently endured, 
and of his fear lest some part of his duty 
should have been omitted. In November 
of his first year as tutor, he quaintly 
writes: “I had been much perplexed with 
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the ill-carriage of one of my pupils and 
had some thought of admonishing him 
openly. I besought the Lord beforehand, 
and He guided me to act in a fairer man- 
ner and issued my troubles to my satis- 
faction.” Again: “ Neglected to go and 
reprove some carnal mirth in the lowest 
Chamber, til it was too late, which I pray 
God to pardon.” “ March, 7: I was much 
perplexed in mind with many thoughts to 
and fro, about leaving the college, one 
while ready to resolve upon it almost, 
and again, quite another way: and I 
know not what to do, how to live here 
and keep a good conscience, because 
my hands are bound in point of disci- 
pline: my own weakness and pupils’ fro- 
ward negligence in the Hebrew, stil much 
exercise me.” 

Mr. Wigglesworth continued his theo- 
logical studies while teaching, and in 1654 
left the college to become pastor of the 
church at Malden, Massachusetts. In the 
following spring he was married to Miss 
Mary Reynor of Rowley. But ill health 
and discouragements pressed upon him. 
In December, 1659, his wife died,— “a 
great, cutting and astonishing stroke.’’ 
His feebleness increased to such an extent 
that a voyage to Bermuda was proposed. 
Previous to his departure, while his sickly 
constitution so “ prevailed on him that he 
could not preach to his tender flock,” he 
wrote several “composures”’ for their 
benefit, among them, Ze Day ef Doom, 
or, a Poetical Description of the Greatand 
Last Judgment. ‘Yhis remarkable poem, 
by which Mr. Wigglesworth is best known 
to us, became so popular that it was owned 
by one in every thirty-five in New Eng- 
land, and was read, studied, and committed 
to memory, along with the Bible and cate- 
chism, for nearly a century after its first 
publication. Indeed, it was the sage 
opinion of the Rev. Cotton Mather that it 
would continue to be read until the day of 
doom itself should arrive. Nine editions 
have been printed in this country and Eng- 
land, a degree of popularity unprecedented 
for a work of the kind. 

In 1662, while engaged on this poem, 
which he proposes to “dress up in plain 
Meter for the edification of such Readers 
as are for truth,” the author writes: “I 
desire with all my heart, to serve my Lord 
Christ . . . in finishing this work which I 
am preparing for the press . . . tho’ my 


endeavor should occasion loss, rather than 
outward advantage to myself.” 

The poem consists of 234 double stan- 
zas, and is a concise but particular account 
of the final judgment, as it appeared to 
the prophetic gaze of Calvinistic New 
England. ‘The opening lines describe the 
condition of mankind on the evening pre- 
ceding that dread day : 


Still was the night, serene and bright, 
When all men sleeping lay, 

Calm was the season and carnal reason 
Thought so ‘twould last for aye. 


The ungodly are portrayed as “ wallow- 
ing in sin,’ and “even the Wise through 
sloth and frailty were slumbering.” <A 
terrible light suddenly breaks forth from 
the clouds, and straightway the Son of God 
appears, to judge the quick and the dead. 
The terror of the wicked, seeking in vain 
to hide from the “ Flaming Eye,” and 
turning to the rocks and the mountains, to 
dens and caves of the earth, for refuge, is 
so vividly set forth that our sympathies are 
at once enlisted in their behalf. 


His winged Hosts fly through all coasts, 
‘Together gathering 

Both good and bad, both Quick and Dead, 
And all to judgment bring. 

Out of their holes these creeping Moles, 
That hid themselves for fear, 

by force they take and quickly make 
Before the Judge appear. 


The sheep and goats are now respect- 
ively placed on the right hand and the left, 
the former “in long white robes yelad,” 
and we are asked to notice “ how bright 
dust-heaps are made to shine.” Every- 
thing being duly prepared, the Judge ad- 
dresses those who are to be “ Salvation’s 
heirs.” 


My Sheep draw near, your Sentence hear, 
Which is to you no dread,‘ 

Come blessed ones and sit on thrones 
Judging the world with me. 
The wicked grudge 

And grind their teeth in vain. 


Then follows a most heart-rending 
account of the distress of poor sinful 
wretches, as faithful in its minutest par- 
ticular, as the Last Judgment of Buona- 
rotti. Indeed, the conception of the latter 
assists the imagination of the reader of 
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this “‘ sulphurous poem,” as Professor Coit 
Tyler very aptly terms it. In each we 
have the dread figure of the Judge as a 
centre, with terrified sinners cast headlong 
into the abyss of woe on one side, and on 
the other a serene company of saints as- 
signed to thrones, or gliding comfortably 
away in complacent forgetfulness of their 
wretched friends. In the poem, however, 
there is a constant effort to follow the stern 
traditions of Calvin’s creed, for the benefit 
of New England youth. Small wonder 
that one of them writes, in 1786: “I was 
wrapt in astonishment on reading, in Zhe 
Day of Doom, the representation of in- 
fants pleading for relief from punishment 
of Adam’s transgression, which caused 
me many an hour of intense mental 
agony.” 

Most graphically does our poet next de- 
scribe the relentless scrutiny of the Judge, 
who brings to clear light “all secret acts, 
however long concealed”; also, “ every 
word and thought and even erroneous no- 
tion.” An opportunity is then given to 
the reprobate to show why they have re- 
jected the offers of mercy, and their re- 
plies, which follow, constitute the most 
ingenious part of the poem. The excuses 
are given of “civil, honest men” ; of those 
who plead the faults of church members ; 
of an “‘impudenter sort,”’ who say : 


Iiow could we cease thus to trangress 
How could we Hell avoid, 

Whom God’s decree set out from thee 
And sighed to be destroyed ? 


“ Blind Heathen” and “ non-elect in- 
fants’’ are also allowed to appear. The 
concluding arguments of the Judge, as 
conceived by the poet, must have been a 
real addition to the theological literature 
of the time. The “civil, honest men,” 
who plead virtuous lives, are told that jus- 
tice demands obedience to all of God’s 
laws, one of which they have violated in 
rejecting Christ, and for this alone they 
deserve punishment. Those who made 
men’s example a “])irectory” are re- 
minded that the Word of God, not the 
lives of imperfect men, was given them 
for guidance. Some plead for a second 
probation quite in the way of our modern 
theologians, but are silenced by the stern 


decree, 
. grief’s out of date 
When life is at an end, 


The doctrine of election is thus ex- 
plained, to draw from it an argument for 
mercy : 


You Sinful Crew, no other knew 
But you might be elect; 
* * * * * 
You never knocked, yet say God locked 
Against you Heaven’s door. 
* * * * * 
Not for his Can is any man 
Adjudged unto Hell, 
But for his Will to do what's ill. 


The claim of the heathen is also an- 
swered. 


How came your mind to be so blind? 
I once you knowledge gave, 

Clearness of sight and judgment right. 
* * * * * 

You Sinful Crew have not been true 
Unto the light of Nature, 

Nor done the good you understood, 
Nor owned your Creator. 


But our compassion is especially excited 
in behalf of the non-elect infants, 


Who never had, or good or bad, 
Effected personally. 


Not without a fair show of justice, even 
in the sight of the Judge, they plead that 
they are punished for Adam’s sin, while 
Adam himself is comfortably let alone. 


Hlow could we sin that had not been, 
Or how is his sin our, 

Without consent, which to prevent 
We never had the power. 


The answering argument is a marvel of 
ingenuity : 


If he had stood, then all his brood 
Had been established 

In God’s true love, never to move 
Nor once away to tread. 
* * * * * 

Would you have grieved to have received 
Through Adam so much good ? 
* * * * 

Since then to share in his welfare 
You could have been content, 

You may with reason share in his treason 
And in the punishment. 
* * * * * 

Yet to compare your sin with their 
Who lived a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 

A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell: 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in Hell. 
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This truly unique poem concludes with 
a description of the punishment of the 
lost and the bliss of the saved. A huge, 
dismal lake is prepared, “where Fire 
and Brimstone flameth”’; the victims are 
bound hand and foot with iron bands, and 
are cast into the lake forever. Their doom 
is thus announced : 


Get you away without delay, 
Christ pities not your cry: 

Depart to Hell, there may you yell 
And roar eternally. 


And if any should depend upon the pity 
of his friends among the saved, that hope 
is summarily taken away : 

Your godly friends are now more friends 
To Christ than unto you. 
* * * * 


The pious father had now much rather 
Ilis graceless son should lie 

In Hell with devils, for all his evils 
Burning eternally, 

Than God Most High should injury 
By sparing him sustain. 


In the closing stanzas Mr. Wigglesworth 
allows his gentle, compassionate nature to 
find expression. ‘That he firmly and sadly 
believed in the reality of the sterner doc- 
trines of the church at that time there can 
be no doubt, but the beatific vision of the 
saints in glory seems-in much better ac- 
cord with what we know of the good man, 
and is described in these lines : 


Thus with great joy and melody 
To Heaven they all ascend, 

Him there to praise with swelling lays 
And Hymns that never end: 

O glorious Place! where face to face 
Jehovah may be seen, 
* * * * * 

Where the Sunshine and light Divine 
Of God’s bright countenance, 

Doth rest upon them every one, 
With sweetest influence. 


A reading of the entire poem is neces- 
sary to perfect appreciation, and a reprint 
of the edition of 1715, from which these 
quotations have been made, is to be found 
in the libraries. Considered as a whole, 
The Day of Doom contains enough poeti- 
cal passages to indicate the author’s gen- 
ius, but his earnest desire to impress sound 
doctrine on the minds of his readers has, 
without doubt, induced him to sacrifice 
poetry to theology in too many instances. 
And while much can be forgiven a man of 
such purity of motive, we must regard the 


poem as a literary curiosity rather than a 
highly poetical production. 

Leaving this blazing remembrance of his 
love and faithfulness in the hands of his 
flock, Mr. Wigglesworth sailed away to 
Bermuda, September, 1663, hoping for 
permanent recovery of health, or at least 
relief from present pains. He writes: “ It 
was a full month ere we got hither, by 
which long and tedious voyage, no doubt, 
I received much hurt & got so much 
cold as took away much of the benefit of 
that sweet and temperate air & so hin- 
dered my recovery.” But he experienced 
a comfortable return voyage, and writes 
with great delight, of the hearty welcome 
accorded him by his beloved people at 
Malden. 

After remaining a widower for twenty 
years, Mr. Wigglesworth appears to have 
been beguiled by the fresh beauty of a 
young servant, whom he shortly married. 
At this time the Rev. Increase Mather, his 
former pupil, wrote to him: “The report 
is that you are designing to marry with 
your servant mayd, & that she is of ob- 
scure parentage and not 20 years old, & of 
no church, nor so much as Baptised.” 
He then proceeds to offer six arguments 
against the marriage, one of which is this: 
“To take one that never was baptised into 
such nearness of Relacon, seemeth con- 
trary to the Gospel, especially for a minis- 
ter of Christ to do it. The like never was 
in New England, Nay, I question whether 
che like hath bin known in the Christian 
world. ‘Though your affections should be 
too far gone in the matter, I doubt not 
but if you put the object out of your sight 
and look up to the Lord Jesus for supplies 
of grace, you will be enabled to overcome 
these Temptacons.” 

Further correspondence seems not to 
have altered the opinion of either. The 
Rev. Increase confesses that he might 
have been influenced in favor of young 
Martha Mudge, the objectionable servant 
maid, “if there were an eminency of grace 
discernible in your Damosel,” from which 
we may possibly infer an interview between 
the minister and the maid, in which the 
latter was not suitably affected by the 
stately divine, and proved her lack of 
grace conclusively. ‘The marriage was ap- 
parently a happy one, and several children 
blessed the union. 

To Mrs. Sybil Avery, whom Mr. Wig- 
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glesworth married after the death of his 
second wife, he sent ten Considerations 
with his proposal of matrimony, “ to clear 
up your way before you return an answer 
to the Motion which I have made to you. 
I hope you will . . . ponder them seri- 
ously.” 

His bodily afflictions were so numerous 
that the good man very wisely studied 
medicine, and treated his parishioners as 
well as himself to pills and powders. He 
died at the age of seventy-four, after many 
years of pain and weakness, which he en- 
dured with true Christian resignation. He 


left the fragrant memory of an unselfish, 
patient, sincere Christian minister and 
lover of his kind, and a breath of this 
memory wafted down to us from a dis- 
tance of more than two hundred years still 
holds its treasure of sweetness. We quote 
from his epitaph, supposed to have been 
written by Cotton Mather: 


His Body, once so thin, was next to none; 
From hence, he’s to Unbodied Spirits flown. 
Once his rare skill did all diseases heal; 
And he does nothing now uneasy feel. 

He to his Paradise is joyful come 

And waits with joy to see the Day of Doom. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW — 1890. 
By T. H. Farnham. 


[The new Croton aqueduct runs directly through Sleepy Hollow, rising, 
an unsightly excrescence, from the earth, and destroying the beauty of the 


valley. | 


ONE is the spirit that could once entrance ! 
In vain I woo the witchery of that spell 
That once o’erhung each haunted wood and dell 


Of this enchanted spot. 


The old romance, 


The tender charm of twilight’s mystic hour, 
Which conjured up wild Fancy’s spectral brood 
And filled with airy tongues the soltitude, 

Hath passed away, and vanished all its power. 


Could no protecting genius then be found, 
Mindful of hallowed memories, to stay 


The fell destroyer’s hand, whose ruthless sway 
Has spread sad desolation o’er the ground ? — 


Some eerie spirit, who in by-gone years 
Haunted the wood and rode upon the gale, 
The fruitful source of many a wondrous tale, 

Of fancied horrors and of childish fears? 


While the lone brook that murmurs through the dale 
Gives forth its music in a sadder tone, 
Could he whose magic pen hath told the tale, 
And round the spot a fadeless halo thrown, 
Behold, unmoved by grief, the ruined vale, 
Its beauty blighted and its glamour flown? 
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By Eliza Orne White. 


ICHARD COPLEY ARMSTRONG, 
the rising young novelist, was sitting 
in his study in an attitude of pro- 

found thought. So absorbed was he as he 
bent over his type-writer, that he did not 
hear the announcement of his maid-of-all- 
work that dinner was ready. ‘This appel- 
lation, by the way, is scarcely the right 
one to apply to the buxom matron of fifty 
who stood in the doorway with her arms 
a-kimbo and shouted, “ Dinner, dinner, 
Mr. Richard !”’ 

The young man raised his head at last, 
and said thoughtfully, “ U, I, O, P, —that 
stands for ‘ You I owe ; patience.’” 

“He’s gone clean daft over that little 
machine of his’n,” said the unsympathetic 
Mrs. Bassett. “ Patience ! that is certainly 
just what zs needed in this house ; but as 
for owing me, you don’t ; you paid me every 
stiver of my wages last Saturday night.” 

Mr. Armstrong bent his head over the 
type-writer again, and murmured, “D, F, 
G, H; or, ‘demented fool go home.’ Oh, 
I had forgotten that you were here, Mrs. 
Bassett,”’ he said good-naturedly. He had 
not been addressing her; he was merely 
trying to learn the alphabet of his type- 
writer, by associating words with the letters. 

That evening he struggled for a long 
time over a note to his friend, John Law- 
son. It was written on the type-writer, and 
ran as follows :— 


Dear Hack, 

iam in despaor/my eyes have guvem out ut- 
terly/ the oxxulist says i mist not writ one word. 
i infested in this type-writer at his suggestion be- 
vause i am in the niddle of my novel 2 AN EX 
periment in CHArity?” and the 2Metroopolis 
Maxagine 2is awaiting the next chapter. i am 
not allowed even too look at what i writ or at the 
type )writer ketters thenselves, but am lerning to 
use the mavine as the blinddo. so if there are 
one or two mistakes in this epistel forgibe them. 
MRs. BAssett is too illitter ate too help me. i 
have learned the letters from a man from the 
oggice of the 2Hamerton type )write2 so alli 
need is a little practise? vut it has taken me 
t-hours to accomplish this brief note. for the 
love of heavem come and stay with me and be my 
ammennuensus until iget the nest number of my 
novek finixhed / 

your devoted fiend , e 

richard COpley armstrong / 

december Sth, 1’’(/ 


He received the following answer by 
return of mail : — 


Dear richard : — 

I adopt the small “r” since you so 
evidently prefer it. I am very, very sorry, my 
poor, devoted “ fiend,” but your dear old “ liter- 
ary?”’ hack is too deep in his own work to be able 
to spare any time for you. I wish he could. I 
will suggest that you get a professional type-writer 
to come to you every day until your novel is fin 
ished. Don't delude yourself, my dear boy, into 
thinking that you will be able to do work fit for the 
press, on your type-writer, alone, and unassisted. 

Regretfully yours, Jack. 

P.S. The date of your letter is charmingly 

mysterious, and suggests that you have been so- 
journing in eternity rather than time. 


As the outgrowth of the proposition 
made by John Lawson, a young lady came 
every morning at ten o’clock to the study 
of Richard Armstrong, and worked there 
patiently for three hours. I say patiently 
advisedly ; for although Richard was gen- 
erally a most charming companion and 
was thought fascinating by all women, 
fascination is not a quality that tells in a 
man when he has a rooted dislike to dicta- 
tion and a nervous temperament. 

After a week of progress, in company with 
the amanuensis, Richard received a letter 
from his friend containing these inquiries : — 


Why do you never mention the type-writer? 
Isshe young? Isshe pretty? Is she satisfactory ? 


In answer, the exasperated Richard wrote 
the following note : — 


Dear Jack: ) 

Will you be so hood as to remember in future 
that i am not allowed to use my eyes at all, and so 
canSt read my motes. Your letters have to be 
fead to me either by the type-write herself, or by 
my AUNT Hammah whose house iam manning 
at presemt. ‘This excellent lady read your last 
epidle and was hoffifoed. AS she is going away 
for two months miss grey will read the others. 
miss GRey is not pretty. She is nothing but a 
machine, a verry usefull skilful? and caluable Ham- 
erton type-write, but no more. i think o of her 
as a part of the mavhine she works. It is a sig- 
nifidant fact that both have the same appellattion ? 
both are type-writes. 

Yours in great baste, 

dick / 

pf/s/ lave i not improved greatly in 
my type-writing ? 

DEcember i&th 1889/ 
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It was true that Miss Grey was not pretty, 
but she had a charming face and simple, 
unobtrusive manners. She came day after 
day and took her place quietly in Richard’s 
study, never talking unless she were ad- 
dressed, but when she was consulted al- 
ways suggesting some way of disentangling 
the knotty problem under discussion. Her 
voice was low and agreeable, and she was 
altogether a pleasant feature in Richard’s 
solitary life. After a time he grew to look 
forward to her daily appearance, and to 
take a certain interest in her personality. 
He could not help himself; every woman 
interested him more or less, from his great- 
aunt down to the little girl who brought 
him his weekly washing. Miss Grey was 
far from being the contemporary of his 
aunt ; she could not be more than twenty- 
five or six. 

At the end of a fortnight Miss Grey and 
Mr. Armstrong had accomplished the num- 
ber of his novel for which the A/efropolis 
Magazine had been waiting so impatiently. 

“T suppose you will not want me any 
longer,”’ she said, as she put on her jacket 
and gloves preparatory to taking her de- 

rture. 

“Indeed I shall; I am not going to get 
myself into such another tight box with my 
next number. I shall want you straight on 
until the end of the chapter —the novel, 
I mean.” 

“ Monday is Christmas,” she said, “so 
you probably will not care to have me 
come again for some days. I wish you a 
very merry Christmas,” she added, as she 
extended her hand to him. 

“T am not going home,” he rejoined, 
keeping her hand absently in his for a mo- 
ment, and then dropping it with a sigh ; 
“and I shall not have a merry Christmas, 
but on the contrary a signally dismal one. 
Come on Christmas and help me to get 
through with the day,” he added rapidly. 
He could see that her eyes were beautiful 
as well as kind, as she raised them to his 
with a questioning glance. 

“Tam sorry that you cannot go home,” 
she said. 

“I do not wish to go home,” he returned 
quickly ; “I don’t want to be reminded of 
last Christmas.” 

Had Miss Grey expressed a keen interest 
in his revelations, it is probable that the 
young man would have stopped making 
them ; but she said nothing more, and yet 
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he knew that she was sorry for him, and 
because of this fact, and for the reason 
that he had received no sympathy for a 
long time, he felt impelled to go on. 

“Last Christmas I was engaged,” he 
said, “but the girl whom I was to marry 
has married another man.” 

Afterward he thought what a fool he had 
been to tell this fact in his history to his 
amanuensis ; and why, at least, could he 
not have accomplished the feat gracefully, 
instead of blurting it out in that school-boy 
fashion? He attacked his type-writer with 
virulence. DD, F, stood emphatically for 
what he was himself, and it was with pecu- 
liar satisfaction that he said over and over 
again, “‘ Demented fool, demented fool, go 
home.” 

His studies were interrupted at this point 
by Mrs. Bassett, who had thrust her bulky 
person into the range of his vision. 

“Yes, sir,” she said ; “ you’ve called me 
a ‘demented fool’ once too often: I’m 
taking of your advice, sir; I’m ‘ going 
home.’” 

“Mrs. Bassett!” he cried, aghast, “I 
can’t get along without you. I was not 
speaking to you; I was merely addressing 
the type-writer.”’ 

“It’s all the same thing, sir. There is 
one ‘demented fool’ in this house, that’s 
sure. If it’s me, I'd better leave ; but if it’s 
you, — why, I never calculated to get along 
with folly, nor with dementation neither. 
Since that machine come, you’ve ben clean 
crazy. ‘Take your: choice. Keep your 
Hamerton type-writer, or keep me. Give 
it up, or give me up. I won't live in the 
same house with the uncanny thing any 
longer.” 

He took his choice, and as a consequence 
Mrs. Bassett departed, and the Hamerton 
type-writer remained. 

On Christmas morning Richard Arm- 
strong was almost too ill to get up. He 
managed, however, to stagger down stairs 
to his study. He laid his wretched feel- 
ings to the poorly cooked food which had 
followed upon Mrs. Bassett’s departure. 
When Miss Grey came in the afternoon, 
she found him flushed and feverish, and in 
great pain. 

“You must not try to work,” she said, 
“and you must let me go for a doctor. I 
am afraid you have the g77ffe.” 

Richard, however, insisted upon dictat- 
ing, as he said his brain had never been so 
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full of ideas. He grew more and more 
excited as they worked, until Frances Grey 
became seriously alarmed. Finally she 
heard a dull thud, and upon looking in 
his direction, she saw that he had fallen to 
the floor in a dead faint. She was now 
thoroughly frightened. She was a suffi- 
ciently good nurse to succeed in restoring 
her patient to partial consciousness, but 
almost as soon as he came out of his faint 
turn he grew delirious. 

Mr. Armstrong and Miss Grey were alone 
in the house, and therefore she could not 
leave him to go fora doctor. What should 
she do? Howcould she obtain aid? She 
glanced at the tall, old-fashioned clock, 
whose hands were pointing to five minutes 
of four. She had not realized that they 
had worked so long, but twilight was in 
fact fast approaching, and she ought to be 
wending her way home. 

She ran to the front window, and shouted 
“Help! help!” at the top of her voice. 
No response came, for Richard Armstrong 
lived in a house with as much land around 
it as if it were not situated in one of the 
nearest suburbs of a great city. She rang 
a bell which she found in the dining-room, 
but even its insistent peals produced no 
effect. After this she went back into the 
study to look at her patient, who was moan- 
ing and tossing restlessly on the sofa. At 
last she ran down the long avenue at full 
speed, crying, “ Help, help!” 

A little boy was sauntering past on the 
other side of the street. He eyed her with 
interest. 

“Ts it a fire, or a murder, Missis?”’ he 
asked. 

“ A gentleman is very ill,” she said. “I 
will give you this half-dollar if you will go 
for the nearest doctor, and tell him to 
come here immediately, to this house, — 
you understand?—to see Mr. Richard 
Armstrong.” 

Half an hour passed, then another half- 
hour, and still another; yet neither boy 
nor doctor appeared. ‘The tall old mahog- 
any clock in the corner was striking six in 
its silvery voice. A clock seems so alive 
and companionable, that it is a disappoint- 
ment to find it strikes in the same bland, 
unvarying way, when we ourselves are 
racked with anxiety. Frances Grey was 


tempted to stop the timepiece, that its 
measured, dignified ticking and its imper- 
turbable striking might cease, 
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It was now as dark as if it were mid- 
night. Miss Grey realized that there was 
little chance of her being rescued by her 
friends ; for her landlady would think that 
she had gone directly to the house of Mrs. 
Grant, where she had promised to assist at 
some Christmas festivities. Laura Grant, 
on the other hand, would imagine that she 
was belated in some way, and would not 
feel anxious about her. Self-reliance was 
not an inborn quality with Frances Grey, 
but an acquired one; and she felt very 
lonely and helpless as she sat in Mr. 
Armstrong’s study, watching his irregular 
breathing, and wondering whether the sim- 
ple remedies at her command had been 
the right ones. 

Half-past six, and still no doctor! She 
would make one more effort to secure a 
messenger. She was about putting on her 
fur cape when she heard a stifled voice 
from the sofa. 

“Don’t go,” Richard begged. “Q, W, 
EK, R, T, Y,— Queen, worthy, that’s how 
I remember the letters, — worthy Queen, 
my Queen, don’t go. U, I, O, P, patience. 
A, S, demented fool, go, — no, that is not 
so good as the other ; what is the other?” 
He pressed his hand wearily to his head. 
“ [ have it now,” he said at last: “ Dear 
Frances Grey, heavenly jabberer, or was it 
jackknife? Don’t go, heavenly jabberer.” 

Frances sank into an armchair and 
laughed hysterically. 

“T am coming back,” she said gently, 
when she had recovered her voice. 

Richard, however, seized her hand, and 
would not let her go. ‘Throughout all his 
delirious wanderings it seemed to comfort 
him to feel her presence. 

‘The moments were like hours to Frances, 
and the hours like days. It was now eight 
o’clock, and she began to wonder if she 
would have to spend a long night alone 
with her charge. Could the boy have 
proved faithless? He had an honest face. 

At length, just before nine o’clock, she 
heard the welcome sound of wheels on the 
gravel outside, and presently the doctor 
entered the room. He had been-too busy 
with cases of /a grifpe to come any earlier 
in-the day. He was a bluff and burly old 
gentleman, with a kind face, but a rough 
manner. He examined the patient care- 
fully and listened to a description of his 
symptoms given by Miss Grey. 

“Tt is a case of grippe,” he said; “a 
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very extreme case, aggravated by some 
mental trouble. What has he on his 
mind 

“The Hamerton type-writer,” the pa- 
tient moaned ; “ the best in the market, the 
most easily mastered by those who cannot 
see. Only one set of letters, but you must 
be careful to press the stop for the capitals 
Z, X, C, V, ‘Zealous Xerxes collects vio- 
lins’; that’s how I remember them ; but 
the question-marks and the periods are 
the hardest.”’ 

The doctor left the usual prescriptions 
for la grippe, and promised to call again 
on the following morning. 

“I think your brother is not going to be 
very ill,” he said, kindly. 

“ He is no relation of mine,’ said Miss 
Grey, ‘‘and not even a friend. I am 
merely his amanuensis, and I am alone. in 
the house withhim. You mws/send anurse.”’ 

“It is impossible,” the doctor rejoined. 
“‘ All the nurses are engaged. I have not 
been able to get hold of one all day.” 

Frances implored him to at least find 
some woman to keep her company, that 
she might not have to bear the strain of a 
solitary, anxious night. ‘We ought to 
telegraph to his mother,” she suggested. 

“ Yes,” Dr. Marston agreed, “ and I will 
send the telegram if you will write it out 
for me.” 

Frances sank helplessly into a chair. “ I 
do not know in what part of the world she 
lives,” she explained. ‘“ We will ask him ; 
perhaps he may tell us, in a moment of 
intelligence.” 

The doctor approached Richard, and 
said distinctly, “‘ Where does your mother 
live?” 

The young man looked at him blandly, 
and murmured, with a beaming smile, 
his favorite refrain, “‘ Demented fool, go 
home.” 

“ Look here,” said the doctor, “ 1 won't 
be insulted.” 

“ He is wandering in his mind, poor fel- 
low !” Frances said. “I willask him.” She 
came close to him, and said gently, “ Mr. 
Armstrong, it is I, Miss Grey, the type- 
writer.” 

“Best machine in the market,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Yes, the Hamerton is the best,” she 
said, soothingly ; “ but we are talking of 
your mother, Mrs. Armstrong. Where does 
she live?” 


TYPE-WRITER. 


“ Be sure to press your interrogations, or 
you will get a figure 2,’”’ he observed, in a 
confiding tone ; “a figure 2 looks badly in 
the manuscript.” 

“Tt is of no use,” Frances said, with a 
sigh ; “we must find out his mother’s ad- 
dress in some other way.”’ 

“J, K, L stands for John Kingsley Law- 
son,”’ Richard murmured. 

“That is true. We can send the mes- 
sage through his friend, Mr. Lawson,” 
Frances suggested, “and ask him to for- 
ward the news to Mrs. Armstrong.” 

That was the longest night that Frances 
Grey ever spent. ‘The doctor sent one of 
his own servants to stay with her, but the 
woman was too frightened and inexperi- 
enced to be of any assistance. Mr. Arm- 
strong was delirious the greater part of the 
night, but at length he fell into a troubled 
sleep, from which he would awake every 
few moments to mutter crazy ejaculations, 
or to seize Miss Grey’s hand and beg her 
not to leave him. “ Please stay, dear fool, 
until the end of the chapter,” he said over 
and over again. 

“Of course I will stay,” Frances said, 
kindly, “as long as you want me; to the 
very last of the book, and it is going to be 
a great novel.” 

‘Toward morning he awoke again, and 
his mind seemed clearer. “ Have I been 
very ill?” he asked. ‘“ My head is a trifle 
confused. I hope I was quite polite.”’ 

‘You were, — most considerate,”’ Fran- 
ces said, in reassuring tones. It was a small 
matter to have been addressed in uncivil 
language by a man whose heart was in the 
right place, if his head were in the wrong 
one. 

He sighed. “I am glad,” he said, “I 
am very glad. I thought I might possibly 
have called you a ‘dem —’ but it’s all right 
since I didn’t.” 

A’ sharp spasm of pain seized him. He 
looked up with a wan smile. “ You scid 
you would stay with me to the end of the 
chapter,” he said, faintly. “ Perhaps it is 
nearer being finished than we _ thought ; 
perhaps it is time to write THE END, now.” 

“Oh, no,” said Frances, bending over 
him with a tearful face; “ you will be 
better, and your novel will be finished, 
and your mother is coming to-morrow.” 

He did get better. ‘There were many 
weary days first, during which his mother 
and the doctor and Miss Grey had anxious 
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hearts, although they tried to keep cheer- 
ful faces ; but at last he grew well enough 
to take his place again in the study, and 
to work a little on his novel. 

Mrs. Armstrong was a fragile little woman, 
with too much sentiment for the comfort 
of her friends, and with the certainty that 
her son was the only really great American 
novelist. She was so fond of him that she 
was jealous of any other influence, and was 
morally certain that she could be his amanu- 
ensis quite as satisfactorily as his new friend. 
She had overpowered Frances by her grati- 
tude and affection as long as Richard’s life 
hung in the balance ; but as soon as he was 
well on the way to recovery, she dismissed 
her in a somewhat cavalier fashion. 

Richard had inherited his nervous tem- 
perament from his mother, and under the 
joint management of the mother and son 
the book remained at a standstill, and Mrs. 
Armstrong was at last forced reluctantly to 
admit that it might be best to send for the 
“type-writer,” as otherwise the public 
would have to wait indefinitely for the 
completion of “the most glorious Ameri- 
can novel.’”’ Frances Grey therefore was 
at last summoned, and she came at once, 
with no apparent feeling of ill-will, and 
took her place as quietly in the corner of 
the study as if she had never left it. She 
found Richard sitting in the large easy- 
chair, “himself again,” although a little 
pale and thin. 

“ How good it is to get you back again !’ 
he said, with one of his bright smiles. “I 
have missed you more than you would be- 
lieve possible.” ‘ 

He watched her every motion with the 
same deep satisfaction with which a little 
boy bends his gaze on his good mamma 
who has chanced to be absent for a time. 
What attractive ways she had, and what a 
charming face! She was a woman whom 
any man might be proud to call his mother, 
or his sister; for she would be ideal in 
either relation. Only a very exceptional 
man would fall in love with her, Richard 
thought ; for his sex in general were cap- 
tivated by external charm, or a lively, fasci- 
nating manner. ‘lo love this woman, one 
must be on the farther side of an experi- 
ence which had shown one the deceitfulness 
of mere personal charm. Richard felt him- 
self to be the one uncommon man who 
appreciated her. 

He began to dictate. They had reached 
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a somewhat dry part of the story, or at 
least a portion which depended for its 
interest on delicacy of touch rather than 
startling incident. The hero, Miles Gre- 
court, had come to a critical point in his 
experiment in charity. He had set up a 
small ragamuffin in the trade of bootblack- 
ing, notwithstanding the urchin’s frequently 
expressed preference for another way of 
life, and he was now being rewarded by 
ingratitude. 

‘“‘* You’re an old humbug,’ said the quasi- 
bootblack,” Richard dictated, “ ‘ goin’ 
around the world thinkin’ to do folkses 
such a pile of good by makin’ ’em happy 
in your way rather than their own. Now, 
as I told you, I’ve always had the dream 
of bein’ a newspaper boy, but you insisted 
upon my bein’ a bootblack.’” — Richard 
paused to give Miss Grey time to finish 
this sentence.—* It is of no use,” he went 
on; “I love you in spite of everything. I 
may say to myself that it is only that I am 
dependent on you, but I cheat myself with 
words ; I love you, I love you !” 

Miss Grey’s fingers flew rapidly over the 
keys, but she said, “ Do you think that last 
sentence in character?” 

“In character !’’ Richard repeated, sav- 
agely ; “and pray why is it not in charac- 
ter?” 

‘“‘ Because I do not see why the bootblack 
changed his mind so suddenly.” 

“The bootblack! Hang the boot- 
black!” Richard exclaimed. “I am talk- 
ing of myself and of you.” 

“And I am waiting for you to dictate 
the next paragraph,” Frances said, in an 
icy tone. Her hands were on the key- 
board of the type-writer. Richard seized 
the one that was nearest him. 

“ Look here, Miss Grey,” he said, “ will 
you listen quietly to what I have to say, 
and let that confounded machine alone?” 

“Yes, Mr. Armstrong, if you, on your 
side, will remember that I am ‘ only a type- 
writer.’ ”’ 

His very words,— but how could she 
have heard them? He must have said 
them in his delirium. 

“ Miss Grey,” he went on, with a little 
break in his voice, “ whatever I may have 
said when I was not myself, the fact re- 
mains that I love you; I have had dreary 
days without you; I cannot tell—” 

“ No, you cannot, you must not tell me 
any more. Believe me, I never dreamed 
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of this. I have liked you as a brother from 
the very first, because, —I could not tell 
you then, for it was a secret, —and after- 
wards Jack sent me a part of your letter, 
and as you thought of me as ‘ only a type- 
writer,’ it seemed simpler to go on as we 
had begun. Do you understand now? It 
was through Mr. Lawson that I came to 
you.” 

“So you are a friend of Jack’s. He 


might have had the grace to tell me so in 
the beginning ; but my dearest —”’ 

“You do not understand. I am engaged 
to Jack Lawson.” 

One ray of hope was still left to Richard. 

“You are engaged to be his amanuensis, 
— his type-writer?” he inquired. 

“T am engaged to be married to him; 
I have promised to stay with him ‘to the 
end of the chapter.’ ”’ 


A PERFECT. DAY. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


LAND air, and leagues of immemorial blue ; 
No subtlest hint of whitening rime or cold ; 

A revel of rich colors, hue on hue, 
From radiant crimson to soft shades of gold. 


A vagueness in the undulant hill line, 

The flutter of a bird’s south-soaring wing, 
ffolian harmonies in groves of pine, 

And glad brook laughter like the mirth of spring. 


A sense of gracious calm afar and near, 
And yet a something wanting, —one fine ray 
For consummation. Love, were yew but here, 
Then were the day indeed a perfect day. 


LIMITATION. 
By H. P. Kimball. 


OU in your house and I in mine 

Can just clasp hands across the way ; 
Can just remark if the weather be fine, 
As we wish each other a very good day; 
Can notice the puddles shine in the sun, 
And how the passers-by splash on. 


Then, since the street is narrow .and small, 

And the incidents few are soon o’ertold, 

We may draw us back in our houses tall ; 

To go outside would be far too bold ;— 

To go outside, sweet friend of mine, 

And to meet in the streets and our arms entwine. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By George Rich. 


HE rise of cotton manu- 
facturing in this coun- 
try, like that of the 
other great industries, 
was effected only after 
a long series of ex- 
periments. For this 
reason no one town 
can claim the distinction of having been 
its birthplace. ‘The new industrial spirit 
was beginning to make itself felt every- 
where at the close of the last century. But 
the fields were new and untried, and much 
of the work, so far as concerned the imme- 
diate effort itself, was fruitless. Beverly, 
Massachusetts, however, may be said to 
have been the seat of the the first cotton 
factory in America. ‘There it was 
that cotton spinning, further than 
the hand-card and one - thread 
wheel, was carried through its first 
struggles. ‘Taking that, then, as 
the starting-point, the rise of the 
industry in New England may be 
roughly divided into three periods, 
The first embraces the dozen years 
prior to 1790, and might be called 
the experimental period ; the sec- 
ond covers the time from 1790 to 
1814, during which the perpetual 
spinning system was established 
and perfected ; and the third the 
years immediately following 1814, 
which marked the introduction of 
the power-loom and the develop- 
ment of the modern factory. 

To Massachusetts belongs the 
credit of having been the first to 
give aid and encouragement to the 
cotton industry. Philadelphia, how- 
ever, was the original centre of the 
manufacturing movement in this 
country. ‘Tench Coxe, a promi- 
nent resident of that city, was the 
pioneer, and so untiring was he in 
his labors that he earned for him- 
self the title of “ Father of American Man- 
ufactures.” It was he who first urged the 
cultivation of cotton in the South, at a time 
when the plant was scarcely seen outside 
of a flower garden, and who was most 


active in the organization of a company 
for its manufacture. Through him, also, 
it was that the first spinning-jenny seen in 
America was exhibited at Philadelphia, in 
1775. The jenny was constructed by one 
Christopher Tully, after the English plan of 
Hargreaves, and spun twenty-four threads. 
The “ United Company of Philadelphia for 
Promoting American Manufactures’”’ se- 
cured the machine and prepared to operate 
it. ‘This company, as its name implies, 
had been formed through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Coxe, for the purpose of encour- 
aging home industries and giving employ- 
ment to idle workmen. But it proved a 
business as well as philanthropic success. 
Besides operating Tully’s jenny, some four 


Tench Coxe. 


hundred women were employed by it in 
hand spinning and weaving. The stock, 
which had been originally fixed at £10, 
rose in two years to £17 6s 6d. Later 
the business passed into the hands of 
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Samuel Wetherell, one of the directors, 
and he during the Revolution turned from 
the spinning of cotton to the more profit- 
able making of woollen fabrics. 

Tully’s machine was a rude and unsatis- 


Moses Brown. 


FROM A SILHOUETTE LOANED BY MR, MOSES GODDARD OF PROVIDENCE. 


factory affair. Those who sought to im- 
prove it, however, had to contend against 
the greatest obstacles. Arkwright’s patent 
was giving a decided impetus to the indus- 
try in England. But that country guarded 
the invention jealously and forbade every ex- 
portation of models ; and the law was strictly 
enforced. A German in 1784 was fined 
£500 for trying to form a colony of English 
workmen for the Low Countries ; and in 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


1786 some brass models prepared for Mr. 
Coxe were seized by the English customs 
officials. But relief came from another quar- 
ter. Hugh Orr, Esquire, of Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, had in his employ two Scotch- 
men, Robert and Alexander 
Barr, who were familiar with the 
English spinning system. Orr 
himself was something of an in- 
ventor. He manufactured the 
first muskets in this country and 
the first machine-made nails. 
The Barrs suggested their ability 
to reproduce these machines, 
and Orr had them build three, 
for carding, roving, and spinning. 
But Orr was public-spirited as 
well as progressive, and when 
the machines were completed 
he had a committee from the 
state legislature out to Bridge- 
water to examine them. ‘The 
result was that the legislature, 
on November 16, 1786, made a 
grant of £ 200 to the machinists, 
and afterwards supplemented it 
by six tickets in a state land 
lottery, in which there were no 
blanks. This bounty was given, 
so the grant declared, “as a 
reward for their ingenuity in 
forming those machines and 
their public spirit in making 
them known to the common- 
wealth.” This was probably the 
first stock-card in the country. 
A year later, Thomas Somers, 
an English midshipman, drifted 
to Bridgewater, and at Orr’s 
direction constructed an imper- 
fect form of Arkwright’s water- 
frame. ‘The general court made 
him a grant of £20. These 
machines were then placed in 
charge of Mr. Orr and were 
exhibited by hin as the state’s 
model. 

Many visited Bridgewater and examined 
these models. The immediate results 
were experiments in spinning at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Beverly and 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Daniel An- 
thony was the one who secured the plans 
for Providence. He, with Andrew Dexter 
and Lewis Peck, had started a company 
in that city for the making of “ home- 
spun cloth,” a stuff of linen warp and 
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cotton filling. But the new venture proved 
unsuccessful and the machines passed into 
the hands of Almy & Brown, to be pro- 
nounced utterly worthless a few years later 
by Samuel Slater. 

It was at Beverly that the first real ad- 
vance was made. ‘The Beverly Company 
was formed in 1787, and built a_ small 
brick factory on Bass River. ‘The ma- 
chinery consisted of one or more spinning- 
jennies and a carding machine. John 
Cabot and Joshua Fisher were the man- 
agers of the enterprise. General Washing- 
ton, in the diary of his trip through New 
England in 1789, thus writes of a visit to 
it :— 

In this manufactory, they have the new in- 
vented spinning and carding machines. One of 
the first supplies the warp, and four of the 
latter, one of which spins eighty-four threads 
at a time by one person. The cotton is pre- 
pared for these machines by being first (lightly) 
drawn to a thread on the common wheel, There 
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But the enterprise was not a financial 
success. ‘The expenditures were large as 
compared with the receipts, the machinery 
rude, and asa result, the fabrics were of 
a coarse quality. ‘The managers made an 
appeal to the legislature of the state in 
1787, and secured an appropriation of 
£500. Again, in 1790, they petitioned 
for assistance, and the statement they then 
made is of much interest. It is too long 
to quote in full, but the introductory por- 
tion is as follows : — 

The proprietors of the Beverly Cotton Manu- 
factory beg leave to represent, that the establish- 
ment of a manulacture of cotton, in imitation of the 
most useful and improved stufls which are formed 
of that material in Europe, and thence continually 
imported into this country at a very great expense, 
has been attempted by the said proprietors. This 
attempt commenced in the vear 1757, from a con- 
sideration of the extensive public advantages to be 
obtained by it; and on this —— your petitioners 
may be permitted to declare that in that view of 
the subject, the hazard of their private property, 


Carding, Drawing, Roving, and Spinning, as introduced by Samyel Slater in 1790, 
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1s also another machine for doubling and twisting 
the threads for particular cloths; this also does 
many at a time. For winding the cotton from 
the spindles and preparing it for the warp, there 
is a reel which expedites the work greatly. A 
number of looms (fifteen or sixteen) were at work 
with spring shuttles, which do more than double 
work. In short, the whole seemed perfect and 
the cotton stuffs which they turn out excellent of 
their kind; warp and filling both cotton. 


and the many obstacles which have since deprived 
them of every hope of present emolument to 
themselves were overlooked. The design has been 
prosecuted, although it has proved much more 
arduous and expensive than was first conceived, so 
far as to demonstrate that it is practicable; and that 
the manufacture, having been once established, 
will be sufficiently lucrative to support and extend 
itself, and will afford not only a supply for domestic 
consumption, but a staple for exportation. 
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The petitioners then call attention to 
the general use of imported goods in 
the country, and the consequent drain on 
the public currency. ‘Their description of 
some of the advantages to come from the 
establishment of the industry is amusing 
reading to us of to-day. “The raw mate- 
rial,”’ they say, “is procured in exchange 
for fish, the most valuable export in the 
possession of this state, and, at this time, 
in great need of encouragement. It must 
be evident that the cod-fishery will be 
essentially encouraged by extending the 
demand for the imports to be obtained by 
it. This manufacture finds employment 
and support for a great number of per- 
sons, and, among others, for infirm women 
and children.” 

The managers state that they have nec- 
essarily incurred a variety of expenses and 
losses, to which succeeding manufacturers 
will not be liable. Among the items is the 
extraordinary price of machines unknown 
to American mechanics, and only to be 
constructed after long and repeated ex- 


to prevent rival manufacturers from secur- 
ing them. Furthermore, the goods turned 
out lacked that finish and beauty. which 
the English factories could show because 
of superior workmen and improved ma- 
chinery. Messrs. Cabot and Fisher con- 
clude — 


Yeur petitioners have ever conceived that the 
government of this commonwealth would at least 
indemnify them for these extraordinary expenses 
and losses, which cannot be reimbursed by any 
future success of their design, since the models of 
machines and the essential information obtained 
at their expense is open to every succeeding ad- 
venturer. The expenditure of the said proprietors 
has already amounted to nearly the sum of £4000, 
the value of their remaining stock is not equal to 
£2000, and a further, very considerable advance- 
ment is absolutely necessary to obtain that degree 
of perfection in this manufacture which alone can 
insure its success. This necessary addition to their 
stock will enable the proprietors to rival in beauty, 
perfection, and cheapness, the European manufac- 
tures, and in that case, they shall willingly trust 
in the prudence and patriotism of their country- 
men for a preference. But the proprietors having 
already hazarded, some their whole fortunes, and 
others very large sums, are obliged to declare, 
without aid from this 
honorable court, no 
furtheradvancement 


can be made, and, 


mortifying as it is, 


they feel themselves 
in the necessity of 
relinquishing a de- 
sign highly benefi- 
cial to the public 
and undertaken by 
them from the pur- 
est motives. The 
intended aid by a 
grant of land made 
by a former legisla- 
ture to the said pe- 
titioners has not in 
any degree answered 
the purpose of it. 


The petition 


Mule Spinning early ‘in the Century. went to the 
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periments. An instance in point was the 
carding machine. The Beverly Company, 
when it was started in 1787, had to import 
a carder at a cost of $1100, but within 
three years they could be bought for only 
$200. ‘Then, too, there was a great loss 
of material in the instruction of green 
workmen, and still more serious annoyance 
through the desertion of those who had 
become skilled in the use of the machines, 
and the necessity of paying higher wages 


House Commit- 

tee for Encour- 
agement of Arts, Agriculture, and Manu- 
factures, and Nathaniel Gorham, as_ its 
chairman, made a non-committal report, 
in which he recommended in conclusion, 
that the “ petitioners have a grant of / 1000 
to be raised by lottery, on condition that 
they give bonds that the money be actually 
appropriated in such a way as will most 
effectually promote the manufacturing of 
cotton in this commonwealth.” _ Messrs. 
Cabot and Fisher thus got their appropria- 
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tion, but the Beverly Company failed to 
improve even after it. The machinery was 
too imperfect to compete with that across 
the water. 

Such was the situation when Samuel 
Slater arrived in this country at the close 
of the year 1789. Slater was fresh from 
the centre of the industry in England. 
Born in Derbyshire in 1768, he was early 
apprenticed to Jedediah Strutt, a Milford 
cotton manufacturer and a partner with 
Sir Richard Arkwright in the spinning 


fortified by his long experience, gave him 
an equipment that no customs officials 
could seize. He landed in New York in 
November, 1789, and after some delay in 
that city, pushed on to Providence, Rhode 
Island. There Almy & Brown were try- 
ing to operate the card and jennies which 
they had bought from the old “ home-spun 
cloth company.” Slater looked them over 
and pronounced the whole lot utterly 
worthless. Moses Brown, the head of the 
firm, a worthy Friend, was rather astounded 
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Power Loom Weaving early in the Century. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


business. ‘This latter circumstance was a 
most important one. It gave young Slater 
every opportunity to master the details of 
the construction of the best cotton ma- 
chinery then inuse. During the last years 
of his apprenticeship he was a general 
overseer, not only in making machinery, 
-but in the manufacturing department of 
Strutt’s factory. But Slater was a pushing, 
energetic young fellow, and was not con- 
tent with the position of even an overseer. 
He chanced upon a copy of an American 
newspaper, and there learned of the gen- 
eral interest that was being taken by this 
country in cotton manufacturing and the 
generous bounties promised those, who 
should build satisfactory machinery. ‘This 
determined him to emigrate hither. But 
he knew that he could carry with him 
neither models nor drawings. He was 
blessed, however, with a mathematical 
mind and a retentive memory. ‘These, 


at the wholesale condemnation of his plant. 
He recovered, however, sufficiently to re- 
ply, “ But thee hast said thee canst make 
the Arkwright machines ; why not do it?” 
The result was that the young mechanic 
there contracted with Almy & Brown to 
produce a “ perpetual card and spinning 
system”’ for them. On January 18, 1790, 
Mr. Brown drove Slater out to Pawtucket 
and there let him begin his work. ‘They 
secured a shop by the Blackstone River; 
on what was then known as Quaker Lane. 
One can scarcely appreciate the difficulty 
of the task. All the plans had to be made 
from memory. Skilled machinists and 
modern tools for working wood and iron 
were wanting. Secrecy, furthermore, was 
necessary, lest some rival should get hold 
of and anticipate the plans. Sylvanus 
Brown was hired to do the wood-work, and 
Ldavid Wilkinson the metallic. ‘These, with 
Slater and an old colored man, constituted 
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Calico Printing early in the Century. From an Old Print. 


the force. Behind closed doors and 
barred windows this quartette worked for 
nearly a year before any of the machinery 


was ready for trial. On December 20, 


however, three cards, drawing and roving, 
together with seventy-two spindles, were 
complete. ‘These were then taken to an 
old fulling mill and a test of them made. 
One does not have to use much’ imagina- 
tion to revive the scene of that crisp 
December morning. The splendid curve 


of the river as it sweeps through the town, 
the small, dimly lighted mill, the novel 
combination of wheels and pulleys and 
rollers, and the little knot of anxious 
workers about them, complete the picture. 
Slater, confident yet nervous, throws the 
belt over the wheel and then adds a few 
final touches; Wilkinson, with the keen 
interest of a clever machinist, inspects 
every detail and adjustment ; while Brown 
and the colored man are by, ready to lend 


Calico Printing in 1890. A View in the Merrimack Millis. 
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an assisting hand. A little apart stands 
the venerable Quaker, Moses Brown, hop- 
ing, yet doubtful of the success of the 
venture. None others know the nature of 
the operations within that closed door, or 
the importance that attaches to their re- 
sult. ‘The commendatory words of the 
Friend, “Samuel, thee hast done well,” 
tell the story of the experiment. 


The machinery at the fulling mill was 
run twenty months, and such a quantity 
of yarn was turned out that the proprie- 
tors thought they were going to be ruined. 
Indeed, Moses Brown wrote Slater when 
only five hundred pounds had accumulated, 
that he must shut down the gates, or he 
would spin all his farms into cotton yarn. 
But the worthy Friend must have been 


Slater’s machines were all constructed 
on the Arkwright principle, a fact of pe- 
culiar significance. Edward Atkinson thus 
emphasizes it : — 


In the whole treatment of cotton, as it is now 
practised in the finest factories of modern kind, 
there is but one original invention; all else is but 
a change or modification of prehistoric methods, 
That invention was one which Sir Richard Ark- 
wright borrowed from a previous inventor and put 
in use about a century ago; namely, the extension 
of the strand prior to the twisting of the spindle. 
This was accomplished by the use of several pairs 
of rollers, one placed in front of the other, and 
those in front working at a higher speed than 
those behind, 


somehow reassured, for the spinning went 
on until twenty thousand pounds of yarn 
had collected. Nothing but spinning was 
done at that time. ‘The yarn was then sent 
out among the farmers to be woven into 
cloth. ‘The current prices paid for this 
were from six to twelve cents per yard. In 
1793 the firm, which had now become 
Almy, Brown & Slater, built a small mill 
at Pawtucket, which still remains, and is 
known as the “old factory.” ‘This ran 
seventy-two spindles at first, but the num- 
ber was gradually increased. Slater, in 
1798, formed a partnership with Oziel and 
William Wilkinson and ‘Timothy Green, as 
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Samuel Slater & Co., and built another 
factory. His brother John joined him 
from England in 1806, bringing with him 
all the recent English improvements. The 
two brothers then started the factories at 
Smithfield, which have since grown into 
the modern Slatersville. 


ping or the fisheries had then to turn to 
the various manufacturing industries. Fac- 
tories and mills sprung up throughout all 
New England. The whir of the spinning- 
jenny became a common sound. ‘The 
men who had received their training under 
Slater took this chance to branch out for 


Webster 


The spinning system once established, 
its extension was rapid. At the close of 
the Revolution there sprang up all over 
the country societies for the promotion of 
various objects, such as agriculture, the 
arts, and the trades. It was the fashion 
for gentlemen of leisure to take an active 
part in some such movement. The result 
was that a knowledge of the new inven- 
tions and improvements was quickly and 
widely spread. American cotton was then 
of a very poor quality. The picker was a 
thing of the future, and the staple had to 
be sent into the country to be whipped 
and cleaned. The work was of necessity 
imperfectly done. Slater declined to use 
the home cotton when he began his opera- 
tions, insisting on that imported from the 
West Indies. Finally, the war of 1812 
shut off the stream of importations from 
Great Britain and forced the people of this 
country to depend upon themselves. Com- 
merce was unnaturally checked. Thou- 
sands who had been employed in ship- 


in 1830. 


themselves. Slater himself was a rare 
business man, and untiring in the extén- 
sion of his factories. He was a ceaseless 
worker. He used to say that “sixteen 
hours’ labor a day, Sundays excepted, for 
twenty years, had been no more than fair 
exercise.” But in that time, as Mr. John 
L. Hayes says in an article on the textile 
arts, he founded not only the art of cot- 
ton spinning, but also the manufacture of 
American textile machinery, and thus 
placed the modern worsted and woollen 
factory under great obligation to him. 
The great New York Mills at Utica origi- 
nated in a small factory built in 1807-8 by 
B. S. Waldron, Jr., who had worked in Paw- 
tucket. Another Pawtucket man named 
Robbins started the first factory in New 
Hampshire in 1804. Factories were started 
at Fitchburg and Watertown in 1807, and at 
Amoskeag Falls, New Hampshire, in 1810. 
In that year, also, the first Maine (then 
a province of Massachusetts) factory was 
started at Brunswick. Secretary Gallatin, 
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in his treasury report of April 17, 1810, 
thus writes of the growth of the manu- 
facture : — 


Luring the three succeeding years ten mills 
were erected or commenced in Rhode Island, and 
one in Connecticut, making altogether fifteen mills 
erected before the vear 1808, working at the time 
8000 spindles. Returns have been received from 
87, which were erected at the end of the year 
1809, 62 of which were in operation and worked 
31,000 spindles, and the other 25 will be in oper- 
ation in the course of the year 1810. 


These factories were very generally 
distributed through the northeast. ‘There 
were 109 factories in New England ac- 
cording to the census returns of 1810. 
Massachusetts had 54, New Hamp- 
shire 12, Vermont 1, Rhode Island 
28, and Connecticut 14. ‘There were 
then in New York 26 factories, in 
New Jersey 4, in Delaware 3, in Mary- 
land 11, Kentucky 15, Tennessee 4, 
Ohio 2, and Pennsylvania 64. Under 
the impetus given the manufacture 
by the war, the capital invested in it 
in 1815 was estimated at $40,000,000, 
and the operatives numbered 34,000 
men and 66,000 women. 

But there came now a second revolu- 
tion in the industry. ‘This was wrought 
by the introduction of the power-loom. 
Francis C. Lowell, of Boston, was the 
principal agent in this change. He 
was ably assisted, however, by Patrick 
T. Jackson, Nathan Appleton, and 
Paul C. Moody. ‘The power-loom 
was invented by Rev. Edmund Cart- 
wright in 1785. But the looms did 
not come into general use on account 
of the necessity of stopping the ma- 
chine every few minutes to dress the 
warp as it unrolled from the beam. 
This required the labor of an extra 
man for each loom and prevented the 
saving of any expense. But in 1802 
Messrs. Johnson and Radcliffe, of 
Stockport, obviated this difficulty by 


that country for the purpose of inspecting 
its factories. There he met Nathan Ap- 
pleton. The two held a consultation as to 
the advisability of attempting the intro- 
duction of the looms into their own coun- 
try. The upshot was that Mr. Lowell 
made a careful study of the English ma- 
chinery and then returned home to repro- 
duce and improve it. The experiments 
were begun at a store on Broad Street, 
Boston. He was aided in this work by 
Paul Moody, a _ skilled machinist from 
Amesbury. Moody proved a_ valuable 


man. Edward Everett said of him :— 


Francis C. Lowell. 


the construction of a machine by FROM A SILHOUETTE LOANED BY FRANCIS C. LOWELL, ESQ., OF 


which the dressing of the warp was 

completed before it went into the 

loom. Later, Messrs. Horrocks and Mars- 
land, also of Stockport, adapted the loom 
so that it could be driven by steam, and 
Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, brought its 
working parts to nearly their present per- 
fection. But all this was in England. In 
1811, however, Mr. Lowell made a visit to 


BOSTON. 


To the efforts of his self-taught mind, the early 
prosperity of the great manufacturing establish- 
ments at Waltham and Lowell is in no small 
degree due. 


The Boston Manufacturing Company 
was now organized, with Messrs. Appleton, 
Jackson, and Lowell as the principal own- 
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ers in it, The capital stock was placed at 
$400,000, and in 1813 they began to build 
a factory at the upper fall in Waltham, the 
site of the old Boies paper mill. ‘The fac- 
tory was four stories high, and ninety by 
forty feet in dimensions. ‘hither Lowell’s 
machines, which differed essentially from 
the English ones, were taken, and their 
operation begun. Finding that it would be 
more profitable to combine the operation of 
spinning with the weaving, some seventeen 
hundred spindles were introduced, thus 
comprising within one establishment all the 
processes necessary for converting raw cot- 
ton into finished cloth. ‘This was, without 
doubt, the first complete cotton factory in 
the world. But the Waltham people were a 
little slow in completing the manufacturing 
system. Rhode Island preceded them by 
ten years in the adoption of the crank- 
loom, and nearly a score of years in mule 
spinning. Judge Lyman, of Providence, 


The factories of that day were smaller 
than the modern ones, and not so well 
lighted or ventilated; but the processes 
of manufacture were practically the same. 
The interior of a cotton factory, with its 
intricate and almost. sentient machinery, 
must be a source of perpetual delight to a 
skilled mathematician. Indeed, some en- 
thusiast has said that cotton machinery 
constitutes the poetry of mechanical action. 
But to the chance visitor the impression is 
one of confusion and wonder, and it re- 
quires some careful inspection before the 
medley of wheels and rollers and spindles 
begins to assume any definite relations to 
the finished cloth. The cotton in the 
course of this change from the raw state 
undergoes four general processes of treat- 
ment. ‘These are cleaning, carding, spin- 
ning, and weaving. Really, however, it is 
advanced to the first stage of manufacture 
when it is ginned, and the cotton separated 


The Old Mili at Waltham in 1820. 


secured twelve of these Scotch looms 
through William Gilmore, and successfully 
operated them in 1817. ‘This leads Sam- 
uel Batchelder to point out, in his notes 
on the early manufacture of cotton, that — 


Mule spinning having been introduced in 
Rhode Island, the building of the power-loom by 
Gilmore completed the manufacturing svstem of 
that state within about three years from the time 
when the power-loom was put in operation at 
Waltham. 


Frem an old picture 


from the seeds. This has to he done near 
the place of its growth, and Whitney’s saw- 
gin is the effective agent in it.' ‘The bales, 
then, as they come from the South, are 
taken first to the mixing room. ‘There the 
cotton is spread uniformly over a perfectly 
clean space upon the floor prepared for it. 

1 See article on 7he Story of the -Cotton-Gin, 
by Edward Craig Bates, in the NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE for May, 1890, with picture of the 
original model of the cotton-gin. 
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Upon the layer thus made, the contents of 
another bale are emptied and spread, and 
the operation is continued until the pile is 
complete. ‘This mountain of filmy fibre 
is termed the “ bing,” and the object of 
thus mixing is to secure uniformity in the 
character of the yarn. ‘The quality of the 
cotton in each bale must necessarily vary 
despite all care used in sorting it. The 
yarn spun from it then would 
be uneven in strength and 
quality, and no little skill is 
required to produce the neces- 
sary uniformity. But the cot- 
ton in the bing is too impure 
for spinning unti] it has been 
cleaned and the fibres opened 
and loosened by whipping. 
The finest, which is intended 
for the most delicate yarns and 
laces, is beaten by hand with 
twigs over a wire screen, 
through which the impurities 
fall. ‘The most of it, however, 
is passed through a sheet-iron 
tube into a revolving cylinder. 
This cylinder has an inner 
bottom wall of fine screen work 
and an internal mechanism of 
moving arms. ‘There the cot- 
ton receives a violent beating, 
and the dust and sand and 
other foreign materials are 
pretty thoroughly shaken out, 
the cotton being afterwards 
projected by an air-blast upon 
an extended apron in great 
fluffy masses. But the work of cleansing 
even now is not complete. Leaves and nubs 
remain behind despite the snowy texture 
of the mass, and it is the office of the 
pickers to remove them. ‘These pickers 
consist of a series of fluted rollers, revolv- 
ing rapidly, and armed with blunted knife 
blades. ‘These tear the cotton masses into 
minute fragments, and disintegrate every 
remaining impurity, while a powerful air 
draught seizes the lighter fibres and lodges 
them on the face of a revolving screen. 
Carried on this screen, the cotton is intro- 
duced to another set of beaters, from which 
it finally emerges in the shape of a delicate, 
filmy sheet of uniform thickness. These 
sheets are wound on rollers, and are then 
ready for the carding machine. 

The carding machines are simply the 
hand-cards of our grandmothers, trans- 


lating their rubbing motion into rotary 
motion. ‘They extend the work of the 
picker ; but instead of turning out the cot- 
ton in a sheet, they form it into a continu- 
ous strand. ‘The machine consists of a 
large drum studded with minute wire teeth, 
and revolving within a box. ‘This box is 
also lined with these card teeth, and occa- 
sionally four small cylinders are placed in 


Patrick Tracy Jackson. 


it besides, arranged so as to revolve in an 
opposite direction from the large one. ‘The 
cotton apron is fed to the cards by a couple 
of slowly moving rollers, and by the former 
the fibres are straightened and arranged in 
parallel lines. On the opposite side of the 
carding machine from that on which the 
cotton enters, but revolving in a contrary 
direction, is another cylinder called the 
“doffer.” The office of this is to receive 
the straightened and carded filaments and 
roll them into a single fleecy sheet. But 
when this latter cylinder has made half of 
a revolution, the cotton is stripped from it 
by a rapidly vibrating comb which runs 
the whole length of the doffer. ‘These 
card-ends are termed the “sliver,”’ and 
the result of the process is indicated by 
the fact that the apron has only about one 
one-hundredth of the thickness it possessed 
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when it entered the cards. The card-ends 
are then passed through a funnel and roll- 
ers, so as to be further consolidated and 
elongated, and then delivered into tin cyl- 
inders. ‘These cards, as a matter of fact, 
are usually worked in gangs of a dozen 
or more, and the transfer is miade from 
them to the series of extension rollers by 
means of an endless belt. 

This gives the first form of the thread, 
but it is much too coarse for use, and the 
spinning processes are necessary. ‘The 
spinning-room presents a marked contrast 
to the carding-room with its cumbrous ma- 
chines. Its machinery is a development 
of the old-fashioned spinning- wheel, whose 
object was to draw out and twist the thread. 
The drawing frames perform the first of 
these functions, the roving. machines further 
extend that and add a slight twist, while 
the mules complete the work. ‘The draw- 
ing machine consists of a series of rollers 
and funnels. Three separate strands of 
the cotton ribbon are drawn together by 
the action of the fluted rollers and united 
into a single thread through a_ metallic 
tube. The second and third processes are 
but extensions of this, the product of one 
serving as the raw material for the other. 
The rovers or speeders are known re- 
spectively as the “slubber,” the “ inter- 
mediate,” and “jack.” These continue 
the work of the drawing frames and at 
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A Corner of the Merrimack Mills, Lowell. 


the same time give the sliver the slight 
twist alluded to. This necessitates the 
introduction of a spindle. ‘The sliver is 
first subjected to a train of rolls and by 
them passed along until it is seized by the 
“flyer” attached to the revolving spindle. 
The flyer is a double-armed arrangement, 
one arm of which is swung round and 
round by the revolution of the spindle, 
thus imparting a twist to the thread, the 
other winding the thread thus twisted about 
the bobbin or spool at the head of the 
spindle. ‘The spinning-mule has its essen- 
tial train of rollers with the large frame in 
the background. ‘The bobbins are placed 
in a creel upon this frame and their strand 
ends introduced between the rollers. In 
the foreground of the machine are the 
spindles arranged on small carriages in 
lines parallel with the rollers. In this way 
the rank of spindles can move forward 
and backward over the space which sep- 
arates it from the roller-beam. ‘The spin- 
dles, in the operation of the machine, are 
first run up to the roller-beam and the 
strand-ends attached. ‘The carriage then 
moves out, the rollers delivering the thread, 
at first with a speed considerably greater 
than the surface motion of the front roll- 
ers, and the spindles at the same time re- 
volve with moderate velocity, giving the 
strand some twist. When the carriage has 
covered about half of its path, the rollers 
cease to deliver the thread and the car- 
riages move along slowly, extending the 
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roving, while the spindles begin to revolve 
with great rapidity, thus decidedly increas- 
ing the twist. ‘This completed, the spin- 
dies are stopped and reversed for a few 
turns, the carriages move back again to the 
frame, the spun thread being automatically 
wound upon the bobbins, and the process 
recommences. ‘The amount of twist given 
the thread depends upon the use to which 
it is to be put, warp requiring more than 
weft. ‘The thread is then taken to the 
weaving room. ‘That designed for warp 
is dressed and wound on the yarn-beam, 
while the weft thread is taken cop by cop 
and placed in the shuttle. ‘The shuttle ts 
to the loom what the needle is to the sew- 
ing-woman. ‘The hand of the woman, 
however, can direct her needle so that its 
thread shall pass over one strand and un- 
der another. The shuttle lacks this 
intelligent guide, and the warp 
strands have to be so arranged that 
it can do it automatically. To do 
that is the function of the harness 
or heddies. This consists simply 
of a web of varnished hempen 
twines enclosed in a wooden or 
iron frame. Each couple of twines 
by a system of knotting is furnished 
with a small loop, so that the har- 
ness has a row of eyelets across its 
whole length. The warp at the 
back of the loom is passed through 
the two harnesses by means of a 
web-drawer, half through the eyes 
of one and half through those of 
the other. ‘The ends of each pair 
of threads are then inserted in 
some dents in the “reed,” a light 
wooden framework, and secured to 
the cloth beam. ‘There are thus 
two banks of warp web playing 
upward and downward through the 
harnesses, with the opening space 
between them constantly changing. 
Through this space, which is called 
the “shed,” the shuttle plays back 
and forth, the reed vibrating back- 
ward at every play of the shuttle 
cross-wise, thus forcing the weft 
threads closer together. The cloth as it 
comes from the loom is treated in various 
ways, such as bleaching, sizing, fulling, 
printing, according to the style and design 
of the goods. 

We return to the Waltham manufactur- 
ers. They were greatly prospered. In 


1816 they built a new factory, of double 
the capacity of the first, and in 1819 they 
purchased the property of the Waltham 
Cotton and Wool Factory, and added 
$200,000 to their capital. But death had 
in the meantime stricken Mr. Lowell from 
their number, and Mr. Jackson became 
the controlling spirit in the enterprise. 
The success at Waltham led in 1822 to 
the incorporation of the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Company. Messrs. Jackson, 
Appleton, and Kirk Boott had previously 
visited the site of the Patucket Canal on 
the Merrimack River in Chelmsford. The 
location impressed them as being a most 
favorable one for their new venture. ‘The 
canal and adjoining real estate were bought 
up at a cost of some $49,000, and the 
foundation of the present city of Lowell 


Nathan Appleton. 


was then laid in the construction of their 
first factory. ‘The name Lowell was given 
the place by Mr. Jackson, as a just tribute 
to his late associate.' Messrs. Jackson and 
Boott pushed their business with phenom- 

1 Concerning the exact circumstances of the 
naming of Lowell, see note in the £ditor’s 7Zadle. 
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enal energy and intelligence. Capital be- 
gan to flow thither. New corporations 
were organized, and new factories built. 
How great and constant this growth has 
been during the sixty-eight years is indi- 
cated by the fact that the assessors’ books 
for the last year place the city’s valuation 
at more than $62,000,000. 

Fall River had about ten years the start 
of Lowell. Colonel Joseph Durfee made 
an unsucessful attempt at cotton manufac- 
turing there as early as 1811, but his plans 
were not realized until two years after- 
wards. Two companies were then organ- 


ized,—the Fall River and the Troy. 


which bear the names of the Bordens, 
Durfees, Davols, and others was begun 
early. 

Lawrence belonged to a much later 
period than either, owing its rise to the 
organization of the Essex Manufacturing 
Company in 1844, and its name to Ab- 
bott and Samuel Lawrence, who were 
largely interested in it. Biddeford and 
Lewiston in Maine, Manchester in New 
Hampshire, Holyoke in Massachusetts, 
all have about the same industrial history. 

Cotton manufacturing has had its ups 
and downs like other industries. The 
changes in tariff legislation, general depres- 

sion in business, and 
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David Anthony. 


David Anthony was the working spirit in 
the former, and Oliver Chace in the latter, 
and to the practical knowledge and energy 
of these two the early success of the indus- 
try in Fall Riveris due. As at Lowell, the 
excellent water-power drew manufactures 
thither, and the great net-work of mills 


= 


struggles at home and 
abroad, have all con- 
= tributed to its advance 
7 or decline. Bishop, in 
£=his of Ameri- 
— can Manufactures, esti- 
= mates thatin 1826 there 
— were four hundred dis- 
tinct factory buildings 
in New England, aver- 
aging seven hundred 
spindles and consum- 
ing 39,200,000 pounds 
of cotton. About one- 
third of these used the 
power-looms, while the 
others spun yarn and 
twist for the middle 
and western states. 
The factories in the 
other states at that 
time were placed at 
275, and their con- 
sumption of cotton an- 
nually as about - 20,- 
000,000 pounds. ‘The 
feature of the cevelop- 
ment from 1830 to 
1840 was the increase 
in the capacity of the 
= factories already built, 
~— rather than the build- 
ing of new ones. In 
1850 there were 1094 
factories in the United States, employing 
92,286 operatives, consuming 288,558,000 
pounds of cotton, and realizing a product 
of $65,500,000 upon an invested capital of 
$74,500,000. ‘The growth during the suc- 
cessive decades is shown by the following 
table : — 
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THE 
1860 1870 1880 

Factories . 1,091 956 1,005 
. . 126,313 157,810 229.784 
Spindles . 5,235,727 7,132,415 10,713,077 
Operatives . 22,028 135,309 155,472 
Capital 98,586,260 $140,700,291 $219,505,794 
Vages 23,938,236 $39,044,132 $45,014,419 
All materials $57,285,534 $11 3,765,537 
Products $115,681,774 177,489,739 }$210,950,383 


The amount of raw cotton used in 1880 
was about 770,000,000 pounds, against 
some 398,000,000 in 
1870, and 422,000,- 
000 pounds in 1850. 
‘The apparent decline 
between 1860 and 
1870 is accounted for 
by the natural ten- 
dency of industries 
to concentrate, and 
the fact that during 
the war many of the 
cotton factories were 
converted into wool- 
len mills. 

The detailed sta- 
tistics for the decade 
from 1880 to 1890 
are yet to be pre- 
pared. ‘he number 
of spindles in opera- 
tion, however, is esti- 
mated at about 14,- 
500,000, _ A remark- 
able feature is the 
hold the industry is 
securing in the South. 
In 1888 there were 
1,250,000 spindles 
there. ‘There are now 
in those states 336 
mills, with 40,819 
looms and 1,819,291 
spindles. The cotton 
crop this year is the 
largest the country has ever produced. 
The official figures place it at 7,311,322 
bales ; 265,489 bales greater than the high- 
est figures of previous years, and 373,032 
bales in excess of last year. ‘The esti- 
mated value of this magnificent yield is 
$500,000,000. 

In Lowell are centred seven large corpo- 
rations, with a capital stock of $10,600,000. 
These are the Merrimac Manufacturing 
Company, with 156,480 spindles and 
4607 looms, and producing 1,000,000 
yards of dyed and printed cloth per week ; 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
with 109,816 spindles and 3131 looms, 
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and a weekly productive capacity of 
714,000 yards; the Appleton Company, 
with 50,280 spindles and 1639 looms, and 
a weekly productive capacity of 350,000 
yards ; the Lawrence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with 120,000 spindles and 3432 
looms, and a weekly productive capacity 
of 696,526 yards; the Boott Cotton Mill, 


Oliver Chace. 


with 148,412 spindles and 4000 looms, 
and producing weekly 775,000 yards; the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mill, with 126,648 
spindles-and 3728 looms, and producing 
weekly 90,000 yards; and the Tremont 
and Suffolk Mills, with 114,000 spindles 
and 3800 looms, producing weekly 560,230 
yards. ‘These seven mills consume weekly 
about 1,496,293 pounds of cotton. ‘They 
employ 9901 women and girls and 4699 
men and boys, and the wages paid each 
week aggregate more than $83,000. 

The Pacific Mills are the largest in Law- 
rence. ‘These were started in 1852, and 
make largely prints and cotton. ‘The mills 
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Carding — First Stage. 


contain 180,000 cotton spindles, 4000 
looms, and thirty printing machines. The 
Pacific mills carry a capital of $2,500,000. 
The Atlantic mills, which were started in 
1846, stand next, with a capital of $1,000,- 
ooo. Sheetings and shirtings are their spe- 
cialty, and 101,344 spindles and 2001 looms 
are operated. ‘The Everett and Pemberton 


are two other large corporations. Factory 
life at Lawrence has been shadowed by 
one sad calamity in its early history. ‘This 
was the fall of the Pemberton mill in 
January, 1860. ‘There were 700 opera- 
tives in the five stories at the time of its 
collapse, and less than one-quarter of 
them escaped without injury. The death 


Carding — Second Stage. 
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Ring Spinning. 


list aggregated 114, and the injured more 
than 400. 

There are about forty cotton corpora- 
tions at Fall River. The King Philip mills 
were started in 1871, and are capitalized 
at $1,000,000. ‘They contain 103,440 
spindles and 2300 looms. ‘The Border 
City Manufacturing Company, canitalized 


at $1,000,000, and operating 118,016 spin- 
dles and 2700 looms; the Davol mills, 
with 35,304 spindles and 924 looms ; the 
Pocasset, with 68,084 spindles and 1575 
looms ; the Sagamore, with 89,904 spindles 
and 2176 looms ; the Stafford, with 82,496 
spindles and 2104 looms; the Durfee, 
the Merchants, and the Union, are all 


Weaving. 
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Abbott Lawrence. 


leading corporations among the large 
number of great Fall River corporations. 
The American Print Works here are of 
special interest and importance. ‘The 
whole great city of Fall River is devoted 
almost exclusively to the cotton industry. 
William C. Davol, one of the organizers 
of the Davol corporation, played an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
industry at Fall River. In 1838 he visited 
England, and there saw the Sharp and 
Roberts self-acting mule. He immediately 
entered upon the construction of these 
English machines, and after much delay 
and difficult work he succeeded in not 
only making them but improving them. 
His success subjected him to the trials 
which usually fall to the lot of an inventor. 


Rival manufacturers tried to steal patterns 
of the machinery, and suits followed over 
the patents; but in the end Mr. Davol 
established his claim to the invention. 

New Bedford is becoming a considerable 
cotton centre. Located here are the 
Wamsutta, the Potomska, the Grinnell 
Manufacturing Company, and the How- 
land Mill corporation. ‘The Wamsutta 
mills were started in 1847, and make 
largely fine shirtings, sheetings, and mus- 
lins. They are capitalized for $3,000,000, 
and contain 204,000 spindles and 4500 
looms. The Potomska mills are more 
recent, having been started in 1871. ‘They 
contain 108,120 spindles and 2713 looms, 
and carry a capital of $1,200,000. 

Messrs. Bb. B. and R. Knight have mills 
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at Hebronville and Dodgeville, Massachusetts, besides many along the various streams 
in Rhode Island. ‘The Knights are perhaps the most extensive cotton manufacturers 
in America to-day. The Browns and Goddards of Providence are the owners of 
immense factories on the Blackstone river in the villages above Pawtucket.' ‘There are 
large corporations also at Chicopee, such as the Dwight, with 120,000 spindles, and the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company, with 67,000 spindles ; and at Holyoke, the principal 
one of which is the Lyman mill, with a capital of $1,470,000, and operating 82,000 
spindles. 

The Amoskeag, the Amory, the Manchester, and the Stark are the leading cor- 
porations at Manchester, New Hampshire. ‘The Amoskeag was started in 1831, is 
capitalized for $4,000,000, and operates 225,000 spindles and 7500 looms. It 
makes tickings, ginghams, and fine goods. ‘The Androscoggin and the Bates are the 
two leading corporations at Lewiston, Maine. The former produces cotton goods of 
all kinds, while the latter makes a specialty of ginghams, damasks, and seersuckers. 
The Bates Manufacturing Company is the first in point of organization, it having been 
started in 1852. It occupies four large five-story factories, containing 69,000 spindles 
and 1664 looms. ‘The company has a capital of $1,000,000, and employs some 1800 
operatives. ‘The Androscoggin corporation is eight years younger. It has three large 
mills, besides storehouses, engine-house, and cotton-house. Its capital is $1,000,000, 
the same as that of the Bates; some 62,000 
spindles and 1438 looms are operated, and 
1000 persons are employed the mills. This 
corporation turns out about 210,000 yards of fe 
cotton cloth and 60,000 bags weekly.” 

The Slater family in late years has largely 
transferred its interests to Con- ) | 
necticut, and several thriving 
factory villages there owe their | 


The Pacific Upper Mills, Lawrence. 


origin to its enterprise and industry. Prominent among — 
Connecticut mills are the Ponemah at Norwich. ‘They 

are capitalized at $1,500,000, and operate 117,000 spindles and 2766 looms. The 
Slaters have become identified with Norwich, and their philanthropy is marked. One 
of them has given $1,000,000 for the education of the freedmen in the South, and a 


1 A special illustrated article on “The Busy Blackstone River” is to appear in an early number of 
the NEW ENGLAND MaGazine, which will be in a measure supplementary to this article. — /d?fors. 

2 The above statistics for Lowell and Fall River are from local handbooks. Those for the other 
cities are based on Dockham’s Textile Reports for 1890. 
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younger member of the family has pre- 
sented his city with a magnificent art 
museum. 

With the establishment of the great 
manufactures have come new and varied 
social conditions. ‘lo these changes, how- 
ever, only a glance can here be given. 
The germ of the textile factory existed in 
the old carding and fulling mill ; but it was 
not until Lowell and Jackson had made a 
success of their enterprise at Waltham that 
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of labor. Calculations have been made 
which show that under the modern system 
one person can perform as much work as 
could fifty under the old individual system. 
The disputed point is the moral effect of 
the system upon the character of the peo- 
ple involved in the changes produced by 
it. Cplonel Carroll D. Wright made a 
careful investigation of this matter for the 
census of 1880. ‘The points especially 
considered by him were whether the sys- 


we 


The American Print Works, 


that system of manufacture was completed. 
Originally both the spinning and weaving 
of the cotton had been done by the farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters at their homes. 
Slater’s spinning-frame and the power- 
loom wrested both these from the house- 
wife. It was not without a struggle, how- 
ever, that she relinquished her hand-loom 
and the money it had brought to the fam- 
ily purse. So eminent a man as Thomas 
Jefferson was for a long time the champion 
of these home industries. But the current 
of events was against them. This concentra- 
tion of the processes of manufacture neces- 
sitated the concentration of operatives, and 
the manufacturing village or city was the 
result. No one doubts the economic ad- 
vantages of the factory system, with its 
cheaper conveniences and minute division 


Fall River. 


tem necessitates the employing of women 
and children to an injurious extent; 
whether it leads to thriftlessness and pov- 
erty, swells the criminal list, or prcduces 
intellectual degeneracy. He thus sum- 
marizes the result of his inquiries: “ It is 
obvious, from all the facts presented, that 
the factory system has not affected society 
so badly as has been generally believed ; 
and if in its introduction it has brought 
evils to light, it has at the same time not 
only sought to remove them, but has done 
much to remove others. ‘The unheard of 
powers it has given labor, the wealth that 
has sprung from it, are not the sole prop- 
erty of any class or body of men. ‘They 
constitute a kind of common fund, which, 
though unequally divided, ‘as are all the 
gifts of Nature to finite understanding,’ 
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ought ‘at least to satisfy the material and 
many of the moral wants of society.’ ‘The 
weal or the woe of the operative population 
depends largely upon the temper in which 
employers carry responsibilities entrusted to 
them.” 

The New England factory population has 
undergone several revolutions. Originally it 
was composed almost wholly of the sons and 
daughters of the New England farmers. ‘Thirty 
years ago one could scarcely find a country 
village in Maine, New Hampshire, or Vermont, 
that had not furnished its quota to Lowell, 
lawrence, and Manchester. But with the 
opening up of more congenial and remunera- 
tive employments, this class deserted the fac- 
tories, and their places were taken by the Irish, 
English, and German immigrants. ‘This class 
was a thrifty one, however, and soon saved up 
enough to enable them to buy the small farms 
which the more pushing New England yeomen 
had deserted for the 
boundless West. ‘They 
have been succeeded in turn by the 
French Canadians,and @& this race is now 
the predominating element fac- 
tory life. These,too, are beginning to 
feel the spell of a American en- 
ergy and ambition. ig ‘This article is no 
prophecy. What “™ the next century 
will do for the cot- a: ton industry 
can be only a mat “em ter of specu- 
lation. Certainly WD much can yet 
be done in the | way of new 
invention and * improved ma- 
chinery. The manufacturers 
are continually discovering 
ways to reduce cost of pro- 
duction, and the great South is 
waking to life under the touch of a new hand. 
‘That the next century will show a record of 
such wonderful progress in this field as the 
past one has done may be doubtful. Yet “it 
is the unexpected that happens.” 

[t is interesting to go back to the early days 
of cotton manufacturing in New England, and 
see how the new social and moral problems 
raised by the drawing age of machinery then 
affected people’s minds. We quote a single 
passage from White’s Zife of Slater :— 

“In the progress of manufactures among 
us, every department becomes interested in its 
prosperity ; the operatives receive a greater 
emolument for their services than in any other 
part of the world, whilst capital receives but a 
small interest, compared with other branches 
of industry. With such a power established 
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The Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, 
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merely by selfishness, morality is promoted 
so far and no further than interest; but 
the promotion of morals becomes their 


William C. Davol. 


interest. And if religion appears some- 
times in name or in sectarianism more 
than in reality, still its promotion is for the 
interest of the whole community. It is 
said, on the presumption that the capital- 
ists are aiming solely at personal wealth, 
the ficility for acquiring a fair compensa- 
tion becomes less and less at every press- 
ure. Arise of wages is then adapted to 
convenience or pleasure. But it must be 
remembered that the pressure bears as 
heavy on the employer as the employed, 
and renders him liable to lose all the earn- 
ings of many years of labor, and the sav- 
ings of much self-denial, and render him 
poor and dependent. There are two sides 
to this question, and the operatives in 
good times ought to lay up for time of 
need. ‘Then they would not be obliged to 
bring their labor into market the best 
way they can, to obtain their daily bread. 
To take advantage of such a position is 
one of the greatest immoralities. ‘The lia- 
bility of its consequences are as bad in 
creating discord and producing civil com- 
motions. But the owners of factories are 
not known to stop their mills till obliged 


by dire necessity : they generally run them 
till they become bankrupt. ‘The real power 
belongs to the laboring class; no one 
ought to expect to employ this without 
paying for it, and no one does expect it. 
It is power when rightly used, and most 
often ceases to be so when abused. ‘Those 
who are so thoughtless, negligent, or squan- 
dering, as to trust wholly to the present 
occasion for a bare subsistence, can hardly 
be thought powerful compared with what 
they would be did not necessity compel 
them to take what they can get for the 
present occasion. It is a mistaken notion 
to suppose the manufacturing Interest pro- 
moted by creating poverty, or, in the end, 
by heavy reduction of wages. ‘The articles 
manufactured very soon sink in like pro- 
portion, and the profits are swallowed up 
in the payment of the operative. Besides 
these consequences, the ability to purchase 
does not exist, a consideration which more 
or less affects the value of every article 
brought into market. Our day has wit- 
nessed the surprising effects of the ingenuity 
of man, in calling into existence and_put- 
ting in operation labor-saving machinery. 
If it would be, in reality, promoting human 
existence and human happiness, in our 


Ste phen Davol. 


present character and condition, that our 
food should come to us ready made, our 
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habitations ready built, our conveyances 
already in motion, and our understandings 
already improved — the nearer we approach 
such a state of things the better. But if not 
—if the desire and pursuit of objects be 
no less blessings than their possession — if 
human nature be bettered, and the grand 
object of existence benefited by employ- 
ment — there must be a point beyond which 
to obtain food and clothing and other things, 
without application, would be objection- 
able. ‘To be moral and desirable, labor- 
saving machinery must bring along with it 
some particular benefit to the community, 
as well as to individuals. ‘This may be 
such as more than compensates for the 
many losses which are sustained in some 
countries, in consequence of the improve- 
ment. When it was proposed to intro- 
duce printing into the Prussian dominions, 
the king objected by saying, it would 
throw forty thousand amanuenses out of 
employment. After printing went into 
operation, to ameliorate the condition of 


A Glimpse of Fall River, showing the Merchants’, 


Granite, Wampanoag, 


Durfee, and Other Mills. 


those who were thrown out of employment, 
the Prussian government made a law that 
the initial letters should be omitted by the 
printers in order that they might be exe- 
cuted by the amanuenses at a high com- 
pensation. That they performed these 
letters with great ingenuity, and in a man- 
ner difficult to be imitated, may be seen 
from a copy of a Bible now in possession 
of the antiquarian society at Worcester, 
Mass. It must have been a calamity for 
so many to be thrown from their pursuits, 
and be deprived of the means of getting a 
livelihood. ‘The benefit resulting from the 
introduction compensated for this loss, 
more than ten-fold. ‘This is one among 
many instances of human invention, which 
wonderfully adds to the dignity and happi- 
ness of mankind. ‘The first introduction 
of Hargreaves’ and of Arkwright’s ma- 
chinery into England was not only met 
with objections, but with popular ven- 
geance. It threatened a speedy destruc- 
tion to every jenny and water-frame in 
England, and so in appearance carried in 
its motions frightful evils. The antici- 
pated evils actually happened : hand spin- 
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The Ponemah Mills, near Norwich, Connecticut. 
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ning met with a speedy overthrow, and 
those who had earned a few pence per day 
in following it, were compelled to resort to 
other employments, and perhaps to be em- 
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ployed in manufacturing on the 
new plan which they had labored — 
to oppose. Similar feelings and 

similar consequences have hap- 

pened and are still happening in 

America. Manufacturing, instead of going 
on quietly and single-handed in private 
families, with immense labor, grows into 
large establishments, which employ and 
bring into association masses of popula- 
tion. This position is moral or immoral 
according as it furnishes proper stimulants 
for industry and for exertion, and for im- 
proving and directing the mental powers 
and principles. With little or no induce- 
ments or expectation of emerging from a 
state of ignorance, with no schools, no 
moral or religious instruction, the liability 
is great for an introduction of all the evils 
which the opposers of manufacturing estab- 
lishments have often predicted. It is well 
known that vice grows worse by contact 
with its kind. If it can be proved that 
manufacturing establishments tend to ac- 
cumulate, consolidate, and perpetuate vi- 
cious propensities, and their consequences, 
on the community, this will serve as no 
inconsiderable drawback upon the appar- 
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and abuses. It is evidently an abuse to 
collect a mass of vicious population, and 
keep them in a state of ignorance and 
irreligion. When this is done, the whole 
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The Border City Mills, Fall River. 


community have a right to complain. If 
it can be shown that such things are fre- 
quently done, it is contended that they 
are not necessary consequences of manu- 
facturing establishments. The owners of 
such establishments have it in their power 
to change the current of vice from its 
filthy and offensive channel, and make 
peace, order, and comfort among those 
they employ. The dependence between 
the employed and employers should be 
mutual. But by employing vicious, im- 
provident, and indigent characters, the 
dependence falls mostly on one side; yet 
it is a benefit to the community that such 
a class should find employment and sup- 
port. Though in some countries oppres- 
sion ensues, poverty and vice show their 
dismal and disorderly features, and then 
the honest, upright, and intelligent are 
driven from the establishment, and _ per- 
haps from the employment, better things 
can be spoken of this country, where the 
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The Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford. 


ent prosperity which is indicated in their 
immediate vicinity. If found so, the con- 
dition must be charged directly to the 
establishments or to their consequences 


honest, upright, and intelligent have 
always a preference. Such are leaving 
the Old World ; they are disappearing, and 
many of them are in the West, engaged in 
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other employments. Pursuing such a pol- 
icy, by and by only the dregs are left, and 
then, without looking for the causes, it 
appears that factories have been the im- 
mediate cause of all the mischief. Ona 
candid inquiry, it is seen to be the abuse, 
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by Arkwright & Strutt in England, taking 
the oversight of the instruction and morals 
of those he employed, and instituting and 
keeping up Sabbath-schools, he successfully 
combated the natural tendency of accumu- 
lating vice, ignorance, and poverty. Such 


Los 


and therefore not chargeable to a proper 
use. Slater, the founder of the cotton 
manufacture in America, abundantly dem- 
onstrated that under right management 
they had no immoral tendency. On the 
contrary, he made it appear that they 
might be serviceable to the most moral 
purposes. Following the plan instituted 


the hardships of the first winter in 
Massachnsetts, certain depression of 

feeling existed among the friends of the 
. colony in England, as it certainly existed 
in the colony itself. The emigration of 
that year is very small. But in the next 
year the English Puritans began to look 
again with favor on New England, and 
year by year the arrivals were larger and 
larger. In 1634 some gentlemen of rank 
began to correspond. They were on the 
) liberal line in religion, but they wanted ta 


; [ is clear enough that, in 1631, after 


The Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine. 


remedies not only prevented their occur- 
rence, but had a tendency to remove 
them, when they actually existed. Indus- 
try, directed by honest and intelligent views, 
and honorably rewarded, holds a high rank 
among moral causes. ‘To maintain good 
order and sound government, it is more 
efficient than the sword or bayonet.”’ 


A STUDY OF ANNE HUTCHINSON. 


By Edward FE. Hale, DD. 


preserve the privileges of English noble- 
men, and the correspondence is curious, 
as they ask how largely such privileges 
would be respected, and as the assistants, 
who have already learned a little of the 
disposition of a democracy, courteously 
reply. Of this movement, the principal 
visible result which has been left in his- 
tory was the settlement made on the Con- 
necticut River, of which the younger 
Winthrop became the chief. Lord Say 
and Seal, Lord Brooke, and other gentle- 
men finally made their establishment there. 
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But most of the settlers who were to go 
there arrived in Massachusetts Bay, and 
the large emigration of 1634 and 1635 
must be considered as having been affected 
considerably by the interest of those who 
eventually established the colony of Con- 
necticut. Among others who came over 
on this new tide of enthusiasm was Henry 
Vane, the same who was afterwards exe- 
cuted, the same who has received his 
highest honor from Milton’s pen : — 


Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns not arms 

repelled 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold, 

Whether to settle peace or to unfold 

The drift of hollow states hard to be 
spell’d, 

Then to advise how war may best upheld 

Move by her two main nerves, iron and 
ld, 

In all her equipage: besides to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each 
means, 

What severs each, thou hast learn’d, which 
few have done: 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe: 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 


Vane was only twenty-four years of age. 
His father’s name was known and honored 
among the Puritans; his arrival itself 
showed that the colony was not to be for- 
gotten by distinguished people “ at home,”’ 
and his personal bearing soon won enthu- 
siastic support. This showed itself in his 
election as governor at the first annual 
meeting after his arrival; an _ election 
which, naturally enough, did not meet with 
much favor from Winthrop, whem he dis- 
placed, and perhaps not from most of the 
other magistrates who had pulled through 
the hard work of the beginning. 

To this hour nothing is so disagreeable 
to an American as to receive advice from 
a person who has just arrived from Eng- 
land. Nothing is so certain, on the other 
hand, as that the persons who have just 
arrived from England are most eager to 
offer their advice to the persons whom 
they find speaking their own language in 
America. Mr. Lowell has described this 
passion of theirs with admirable humor in 
his paper “ On a Certain Air of Condescen- 
sion observable in all Foreigners.’”’ When 
this condescension is exhibited by a Bohe- 
mian or other stranger from the continent 
of Europe, it is generally uttered in very 


broken English, and there is something in 
the humor of the matter which helps the 
American who hears to bear it tolerantly. 
But when it is addressed to him in his own 
language, he is more apt to be irritated. 
He does not take it kindly, and the resent- 
ment which he expresses in return is apt 
to be much more than the occasion de- 
mands ; certainly more than is deserved 
by the kind feeling with which such advice 
is generally offered, and the blunt uncon- 
sciousness that any offence is given. 

The terrible quarrel which broke the 
little state asunder after the arrival of the 
emigration of 1634, is, perhaps, inexplica- 
ble. But it is probable that there was 
in it, as one element of importance, the 
indignation which those felt who were 
already “old settlers’? when they found 
themselves criticised by the new arrivals. 
An unfortunate phrase of Anne Hutchin- 
son’s is cited, in which she expressed a 
certain dismay as she saw the houses which 
surrounded her. We may be quite sure 
that Englishmen of good condition, land- 
ing together, could not help telling those 
who came before what they should have 
done. If they did not, they were quite 
unlike any Englishmen who have come 
since their time. 

There had been a reaction of feeling 
caused by the mortality of the first year, 
and the discovery that the salt marshes 
and rocky hills and diluvial gravels of 
New England did not make Paradise. 
But after this passed and the energy of 
Winthrop, Dudley, and the rest of the 
“six hundred” had made a foothold in 
the Bay, this new wave of interest swept 
in— moving, as has been seen, some 
people of distinguished rank. Now the 
six hundred who had begun the work 
needed allies and needed capital, but even 
then the answer which Winthrop drafted 
to the gentlemen who wanted to come 
over, and asked whether their -dignity 
would be respected, was cautious and not 
over-encouraging. ‘To us, who know that 
the feudal system generally gocs to pieces 
in about half an hour after any experi- 
menter lands with it as a part of his lug- 
gage, the correspondence is amusing. ° 


It is in the westward moyement of this 
second wave, which brought Vane in 
1634, that there came John Cotton, who 
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had long been solicited to come, Anne 
Hutchinson and her husband, John Wheel- 
wright, her brother, Lothrop, Symmes, and 
several other preachers. ‘The arrival of a 
new element of such social distinction 
moulded the history of the little state for 
years. Vane did not arrive till a year 
after Cotton and Mrs. Hutchinson, but his 
sympathies were with them, and his influ- 
ence, for the year that he lived in Boston, 
was thrown on their side of the contro- 
versy which followed. ‘The reader must 
bear in mind all along that this contro- 
versy, though it is veiled under theologi- 
cal names which we scarcely understand, 
and carried on with an unintelligible fanat- 
icism on both sides, was at the same time 
a contest between Boston and the other 
towns, and that there should probably be 
traced in it a distinct element of the jeal- 
ousy with which eight or ten country towns 
regarded the place which was already as- 
suming the airs of a capital city. All that 
is really known about the outbreak of this 
controversy is that Cotton was regarded 
by every one as the most distinguished of 
the preachers, and he had, almost of 
course, been called to be the teacher 
of the church in Boston. Until his arri- 
val that church had satisfied itself with 
the ministrations of a pastor, John Wilson. 
‘The name “ Boston” had been given to 
the peninsula with some reference to the 
hope that Cotton would arrive ; but, before 
his arrival, so doubtful were its prospects, 
that the wits of the colony already named 
it “ Lost-town.” With Cotton’s arrival in 
1633 all this was changed; every one 
thronged from the neighborhood to his 
Thursday lecture; his known_ eloquence 
and position gave him a decided lead in 
the councils of the infant state, and the 
necessity, which was almost a geographical 
necessity, that the meetings of the General 
Court should be held at Boston, began to 
mark that settlement as the capital. ‘The 
contest between Winthrop and Dudley 
about building at Cambridge may be 
partly referred, perhaps, to the rise of an 
early jealousy. 

As soon as Mrs. Hutchinson arrived, in 
September, 1634, the whole church of 
Boston, with a few exceptions, joined 
themselves to her with enthusiasm. It 


seems curious now to speak of a body of 
people “joining themselves” to a woman 
who came in no public capacity, 


But 
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what happened was that Mrs. Hutchinson 
opened what we should call religious con- 
ferences, — first for women only, and then 
for women and men together. The small 
minority consisted of Winthrop and four 
other persons in the church, who allied 
themselves loyally to Wilson, the old 
teacher of the church. There was no 
formal quarrel between Cotton and Wil- 
son, and to Wilson’s credit it ought to be 
said that he has left on record no trace of 
jealousy separating him from the man who 
was undoubtedly his intellectual superior. 
None the less is it sure that Cotton was a 
very eloquent preacher, that he haa been 
called to the church to be its teacher, 
while the more humble details of pastoral 
care were entrusted to Wilson as pastor. 
It need not be wondered at, then, if Wil- 
son, to say the least, was in a position to 
see extravagances in Cotton’s public state- 
ments, and to receive, perhaps with more 
sympathy than was wise, complaints which 
any person made, regarding such extrava- 
gances. As Mrs. Hutchinson’s meetings 
continued, in the fervor of her religious 
experience and the enthusiasm of her lan- 
guage, admiring Cotton as she did, to such 
an extent that she had crossed the ocean 
in order that she might hear him and be 
near him, it is certain also that she per- 
mitted herself to criticise most or all of 
the preachers of the Bay, and to intimate 
that the gospel which they proclaimed was 
not so satisfying as that of Cotton, and 
as that which she herself could interpret. 

Here is an evident bit of that disposi- 
tion to give advice which, as has been 
said, the new emigrant from England in- 
variably shows. It is a part of the law of 
the instrument and must be accepted as 
such. It is equally certain that in the col- 
ony at large Anne Hutchinson lost favor 
by the sweeping criticisms which she 
made, adverse to the religious statement 
which she found well received in the 
community. 

From a period very soon after her arri- 
val in 1634 till she was exiled by the Gen- 
eral Court, who held a special meeting to 
hear her defence, is a period of nearly 
three years. Of the discussions of that 
period, we have more than enough, if one 
regard their present interest. ‘They are 
preserved by her friends and by her ene- 
mies, and yet from them all it would be 
impossible to-day to say precisely what 
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were the theological differences which 
were involved. 

As to the other differences, however, it 
is clear enough that there were the rough 
‘old settlers,” who had been here four 
years or more, with their sunburned faces, 
their well-worn corduroys, and their hard 
hands, contrasting with the new-comers, 
who brought the last sweet word of Puri- 
tan England; there were nine or ten or 
eleven country towns all jealous of Boston ; 
there were as many ministers who found 
people would go off on Thursdays to hear 
Cotton. 

Such were the sets of people, ready for 
a collision in life where there was so little 
to talk about as that of the little, newly 
founded towns. Of the ten or twelve 
towns the population was still hardly ten 
thousand. In larger circles of social life 
the collision might have been as to the 
disposal of a ribbon by the governor, or 
the right of precedence over the lady 
whom Sir Henry Vane handed to table. 
But with these people it turned on the 
gravest points of speculation, and beneath 
smoke and fire there was a heated mass 
of profound conviction, so intense in its 
fervor that it is impossible to speak slightly 
of any word of the controversy which fol- 
lowed. ‘That controversy rent the little 
state, and Boston particularly, to their 
foundations. 

ist Whether sanctification precedes jus- 
tification. 

2d Whether the person of the Holy 
Ghost dwells with a justified person, and 

3d How far a devout Christian receives 
from God immediate revelations of his 
will: these may be said to be the three 
questions between Anne Hutchinson and 
her accusers, as they eventually chose to 
state them. ‘They exiled her from their 
colony at last, on the civil charge that she 
disturbed their peace. 

Of the three theological questions thus 
proposed, not by herself but by her accus- 
ers, it would be fair to say that none of 
our readers understands either of the two 
first, unless he has been _ professionally 
trained in the language of that time. In- 
deed, it is quite clear that her accusers 
themselves could not quite agree what 
they held — on subjects where human lan- 
guage is, from its very origin, unable to 
make precise expression. 

With regard to the question whether the 


person of the Holy Spirit resides in the 
person of a believer, both parties finally 
determined that they had so little Scrip- 
ture statement for their discussion that it 
were best to withdraw it. The second 
question, whether “sanctification ’”’ is an 
evidence of “ justification,” proved insolu- 
ble. <* Mrs. Hutchinson was understood 
to maintain the negative, that is, she was 
regarded as affirming that a state in which 
man is justified before God precedes and 
is independent of his obedience to the law 
of holiness.” That is to say, she was 
charged with holding that any person who 
proved his “ justification”’ by referring to 
any means of outward sanctification, was 
under “‘ a covenant of works.” 

Now a covenant of works was what both 
parties detested, as they detested any vio- 
lation of the ten commandments. 

Our own time is, fortunately, profoundly 
indifferent to such niceties of expression: 
The questions involved in them enter, as 
they must always enter, into the inquiries 
of young life. And every person of con- 
science forms, as he should form, his own 
theory as to the relations which he holds 
to God, and which God holds to him. 
But the world has come so far that it 
knows that human language is inadequate 
to complete statement of that relation. 
And, on the whole, the world is so eager 
to see and find life in its men and women, 
that it does not analyze very critically the 
verbal statements which many of them 
make as to the origin of high determina- 
tion in their hearts. But the people 
around Anne Hutchinson had not wrought 
out the experiments which have brought 
the world of the nineteenth century to this 
level of indifferences or toleration. 

It seems necessary to say thus much of 
the language of the controversy itself, 
that the reader may understand the steps 
of the drama— sometimes amusing, al- 
ways pathetic, and in the end tragic — 
which wove itself around the life of Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson in Boston. 


She was the daughter of a Puritan min- 
ister named Marbury. She married Wil- 
liam Hutchinson early in the century. 
They were people of good blood and fam- 
ily and lived with comfort at Alford, about 
twenty-five miles from Boston in Lincoln- 
shire in England. It is supposed that the 
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family of Mr. Hutchinson was connected 
with that of John Hutchinson, the regi- 
cide.' ‘The history of Boston would never 
have shown the name of this interesting 
lady, nor that of her husband, but for their 
enthusiastic interest in the preacher, Cot- 
ton, and in the gospel as he proclaimed it. 
The Hutchinsons—and it was a large 
family group— were among a very con- 
siderable number of people who were will- 
ing to go to the new country if Cotton 
came, and would never have come if he 
had not. When he finally crossed the 
ocean, in 1633, in the ship Griffin, one of 
his fellow-passengers was Edward Hutch- 
inson, the brother of Anne Hutchinson’s 
husband. Other Hutchinsons had _pre- 
ceded them, one at least of that name 
being in the original emigration with Win- 
throp. Inthe ship with William and Anne 
Hutchinson came several other children. 
They arrived in the Griffin on the 18th 
of September, 1634. William Hutchinson 
united with the First Church in Boston 
the next month. ‘There was some hesita- 
tion about the admission of Anne Hutch- 
inson, with which the history of the con- 
troversy properly begins; but this was 
readily adjusted. Mrs. Hutchinson, when 
she saw the meanness of Boston on her 
arrival, said frankly that she should never 
have come but for her admiration for Mr. 
Cotton and her wish to live under his min- 
istry ; but it does not appear that any im- 
mediate ill-feeling resulted from this ex- 
pression or from the doubts which delayed 
her admission into the church. She made 
herself of use in the little town; it would 
seem as if their property was sufficient for 
them to live with comfort and maintain a 
cordial hospitality. Mrs, Hutchinson soon 
became a favorite among the women, and 
finding that there was nothing of what we 
should now call mothers’ meetings or a 
woman’s conference, she instituted in her 
own house such a religious gathering for 


her own sex. ‘There had been similar 
clubs of men before, and such clubs 
existed for more than a century. Mrs. 


Hutchinson’s class or club was popular ; 
it was conducted with spirit, and clearly 
enough it became one of the interesting 
reunions of Boston. Its success was such 
that another meeting was established at her 
house in which women and men met to- 
gether. 
1 But Mr. Savage says that this is not. proved. 
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Her biographers have touched on the 
question whether personal beauty was one 
of the charms which rendered her so at- 
tractive. Dr. Ellis says, with very keen 
observation, that, as no reference is made 
to this among the writers on either side, it 
may be inferred that she was not a beauti- 
ful woman. But against this ingenious 
remark, it is to be observed that very re- 
markable personal beauty has for at least 
a century past been evident in the imme- 
diate descendants of her blood. 

There were two of her meetings held 
every week, one for women alone, and 
after these had become popular, one for 
men and women both. A large number 
of persons resorted to these, to the number 
of fifty, sixty, or eighty at once. But 
neither of the ministers of the town or of 
the neighborhood were invited, or were 
present. 

The custom which thus grew up made 
precisely what in modern phrase is called 
a “salon,” when we speak of Madame 
Récamier, or of other brilliant women in 
Paris. And the success of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s meetings was such as to bring about 
a revolution, which, as has been said, did 
more injury to the town of Boston than 
anything which happened to it up to the 
time of the Stamp Act. Perhaps this 
might be said of the injury inflicted on the 
whole colony of Massachusetts. 

jut such, alas! are the limitations of 
history that we know almost nothing of 
what passed at these assemblies which 
were fated to be so critical. One clever 
letter of two pages, from any bright young 
woman who attended them, would tell us 
more Of what the meetings really were 
than we know from all the accusations of 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s enemies or from her 
own brief and contemptuous defences. 
This is certain, that they must have been 
entertaining. They were called “ lec- 
tures”; but precisely what subjects were 


chosen, or how they were arranged, 
whether Mrs. Hutchinson “ conversed 
alone,” or whether others conversed also, 


does not appear. Undoubtedly, she com- 
mented on Scripture. But what was more 
unfavorable to the public peace, was her 
repeating from memory the sermons she 
had heard, and making her own commen- 
taries upon them. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
undoubtedly a woman of rare genius, and 
her religious experience had been so real 
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that she spoke easily and strongly on her 
intimate relations with God. From. the 
report of her own trial, with which the 
tragedy of her life in Boston ends, it is 
clear that she was quick and bright, that 
she readily turned an attack upon him who 
made it with a quick repartee. This full 
report is the work of a friend of hers, and 
so far it may be trusted. Weld, who was 
her enemy, says that she had a “ ready wit 
and a bold spirit,” — he has to admit her 
“ profitable and sober carriage,’’ — and that 
by her kindly and tender ministrations to 
the sick she had won the regards of many 
of the women of Boston. 

Winthrop, however, who disliked her 
thoroughly, says, “ She was more bold than 
a man, though in understanding and judg- 
ment inferior to many women.’’! 

Whatever she meant when she began 
her lectures, and whatever she said which 
gave them their popularity, it is now im- 
possible to tell. But it would happen 
once and again, so often indeed that she 
sealed her fate in doing it, that in repeat- 
ing sermons which she had heard from va- 
rious preachers in the Bay, she did not 
hesitate to criticise them in an unfriendly 
spirit. She said in brief that these preach- 
ers preached a “covenant of works.” 
Now this phrase was as a red rag when it 
was flaunted in the face of an old-fash- 
ioned Puritan. His fathers had despised 
the Roman Church for its ceremonies, and 
now for near a hundred years had been 
proclaiming because of that ceremonial 
that it relied on a “covenant of works.”’ 
Anybody who knows how stiffly the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts then required 
regular church attendance, an exasper- 
ating observance of “the Sabbath,’ and 
even made church membership a test of 
fitness of citizenship, can see what a han- 
dle it gave to bright Anne Hutchinson, 
when she said or implied that their preach- 
ers had introduced a new “covenant of 
works”’ in place of the old one. But the 
charge was none the more palatable be- 
cause, in substance, it was true. Yet as 
the basis of their written theology, so far 
as it was expressed in words, these preach- 
ers held, as their most distinguished evan- 
gelical descendants have held, that the 
works or ritual are nothing but an external 

1 Winthrop did not suspect what Coleridge was 


so ready to affirm, that “the understanding is the 
lowest of the human faculties.” 


sign of a real union with God, and that 
their worth, for any purpose, is of no value 
in comparison with the inestimable convic- 
tion that the man is at one with Him. 
Mrs. Hutchinson had come from Eng- 
land, had made her husband come, and 
had brought with them their children, all 
because John Cotton had come and was 
to preath to the church in Boston. So 
she says, at least, and this must be taken 
as the ruling motive. Now, by way of 
preparation for John Cotton’s arrival, John 
Wilson was relegated to the office of ‘ pas- 
tor,” — equal perhaps in nominal dignity, 
but really engaging him more to ser- 
vices of ministry proper than to those of 
“teaching or exhortation” or the public 
duties of a preacher or “ prophet.” ‘The 
name “ prophet”’ and the duty of prophe- 
sying were familiarly spoken of among 
these peopie. Cotton was to continue the 
famous Thursday Lecture, which he had 
established in Boston in England. Let 
the reader remember that no other single 
grievance so goaded the Puritans into 
exile as did the refusal of the English 
authorities to permit the popular preach- 
ers to address their people on week days. 
It was as if the Secretary of the Interior 
in our day should have forbidden Mr. 
Beecher, or Mr. Parker, or Dr. Storrs to 
deliver an address to a general audience, 
and should have sent them to prison when 
they did so. Grateful as it was to Mrs. 
Hutchinson to listen again to the words of 
her old oracle, it may be well imagined 
that she found the hour long when Mr. 
Wilson’s turn came to preach. For the 
first year she had but little of that griev- 
ance. For the pastor, Mr. Wilson, was 
for part or all of that time in England. 
But in the same ship with Sir Henry Vane 
he returned, on the 6th of October, 1635. 
When she came, in her lectures, to com- 
ment upon him, her criticisms on his ser- 
mons were not favorable. After a little he 
and she were avowed enemies. For this 
she probably cared too little, for all the 
Boston church excepting five were on her 
side. In particular, she had the sympathy 
and support of the popular young gov- 
ernor, Sir Henry Vane, and she thought 
she had the sympathy and support of her 
friend and master, Cotton. In fact, alas, 
Cotton did not stand by her; and the 
tragedy includes the dramatic accessory of 
a disloyal friend. But it must be remem- 
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bered that Mrs. Hutchinson was, perhaps, 
a hard person to stand by. . It is probable 
that she spoke from impressions rather 
than opinions, and that these impressions 
varied from time to time. 

On her voyage from England, in the 
close cabin of the Griffin, — which like 
a Griffin of romance brought such woes 
to Boston, — Mrs. Hutchinson and the 
preacher Symmes had unfriendly passages 
which he never forgot. She had received 
an impression about the length of the voy- 
age, and she said so. This was brought 
up in testimony against her afterward by 
Symmes, with articles of theology which 
belonged to the view she made so charm- 
ing of the intimate personal communion 
between God and his children. It may 
happily be said in passing, that from one 
extreme of Christendom to the other, 
every believing man and woman to-day is 
happy in such views. ‘They are no longer 
questionable or heresies. So soon as they 
landed, Symmes made public his suspi- 
cions of her unsoundness of faith, with 
such result that while her husband was 
readily and at once received to the com- 
munion of the First Church, she was not 
received till a month afterwards, that there 
might be time for fit ‘inquiry. The in- 
quiry was satisfactory, and she became a 
member of the church. But any one who 
knows New England of the old type knows 
that any such delay and inquiry would 
expose the subject of it to a certain obser- 
vation or scrutiny for many years. Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s brilliant conversation and 
her public life quickened such scrutiny. 

But, as has been said, she made herself 
useful to the women around her. She was 
a friend, a kind and efficient nurse, when 
their children were born ; and her lectures 
gave entertainment in the long winter and 
the longer springtime of Boston. Nothing 
transpired for two years which required 
the notice of Winthrop’s pen in his diary ; 
and Winthrop was willing to notice some 
details which were insignificant. ‘The 
arrival of Vane, a year after, brought new 
elements of animosity into the little state ; 
and it may be guessed that with these ani- 
mosities the real battle began. 

It is quite possible, and even probable, 
that expressions as strong as Anne Hutchin- 
son used, regarding her intimacy with 
God, might now be heard in any pulpit of 
America on any Sunday. She sought for 


God’s help eagerly and she had found it, 
and she told those who heard her that she 
had found it and that they must find it. It 
is difficult, not to say impossible, to make 
the reader of to-day understand how such 
earnest expressions, either describing inti- 
macy with God or recommending those 
who heard her to seek it, could become 
matter of political inquiry among the rulers 
of a state. But at that time all Protestant 
remembered the extravagances 
which had shown themselves in the course 
of the last century, where men had de- 
clared that they had the immediate author- 
ity of God for what. they did, and had 
declined to submit to Bible, church, or 
rulers. ‘The rulers of this little state knew 
very well that they were most jealously 
watched by what was still the government of 
England ; and knowing how earnestly they 
had themselves declared that they were 
seeking the present direction of a present 
God, they were simply afraid of being 
confounded with the extravagances of 
what were familiarly known as the Antino- 
mians and the Familists. The moment, 
therefore, they had occasion to find fault 
with Anne Hutchinson, it was easy for them 
to persuade themselves that her enthu- 
siastic expressions were dangerous to the 
state. It is by the experiences which Eu- 
rope had had of the extremes of fanaticism 
that we are to explain their readiness for 
drawing a series of purely theological ex- 
pressions into the question or view of the 
civil tribunals. In the final trial of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, great stress was laid upon an 
assertion which she had made on the voy- 
age, that she had had a divine revelation 
as to its length. Her friends appealed to 
a similar divine revelation which Thomas 
Hooker, a famous preacher, had said he 
received about the political condition of 
England. It is clear, therefore, that they 
were willing to take the ground that such 
a revelation was possible. 

The inevitable conflict was perhaps pre- 
cipitated by the arrival of Mr. John Wheel- 
wright in Boston. He was a brother-in-law 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, having married the 
sister of her husband. He was, like Cot- 
ton, an enthusiastic preacher of the doc- 
trine of the possible real presence of God 
with his children, and was disposed to 
refer those who heard him to immediate 
communion with the Holy Spirit. Mrs. 
Hutchinson intimates once and again that 
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from the public preaching of Wheelwright 
and of Cotton she had derived the light 
and life which quickened her own religious 
experience. So eminent was Wheelwright, 
and so well-known his eloquence and fer- 
vor, that at first there was a disposition in 
the Boston church to settle him as a 
preacher or teacher with Cotton, so that 
that church would have had three minis- 
ters. Nor does it quite appear how the 
tide of enthusiasm in this direction was 
turned, for it would seem that a majority 
of the church were really desirous to take 
this step. But it was determined that they 
would not increase the number of their 
clergy, and arrangements were made that 
Mr. Wheelwright should preach to the 
church at Mount Wollaston, now called 
Braintree. But he preached enough in 
Boston to excite the whole colony, and 
indeed to display the flag around which 
the final battle for religious liberty was 
fought and was lost. 

On the 2oth of January, 1637, a public 
fast had been proclaimed throughout all 
the churches, on account of their dissen- 
sions and the trouble with the Pequots. 
Wheelwright preached on that occasion to 
his church at Wollaston a sermon which 
did not help the matter. 

Complaints were made before the Gen- 
eral Court that this sermon was seditious ; 
the Court proceeded to try that question, 
and found Wheelwright guilty. Upon this, 
Vane and some others sent in a protest, 
which, however, the Court did not accept. 
Finally, on the 2d of November, 1637, 


Mr. John Wheelwright, being formally convicted 
of contempt and sedition, and now justifying him- 
self and his former practice, being a disturbance 
of the civil peace, is by the Court disfranchised 
and banished, having fourteen days to settle his 
affairs, and if within that time he depart not the 
patent, he promises to render himself to Mr. 
Stoughton at his house, to be kept till he be dis- 
posed of; and Mr. Hough undertook to satisfy 
any charge that he, Mr. Stoughton, or the country 
should be at. 


After this sentence, Mrs. Hutchinson, 


Being convented for traducing the ministers and 
their ministry in this country, she declared volun- 
tarily her revelations for their ground, and that 
she should be delivered and the Court ruined, 
with their posterity. And thereupon was ban- 
ished, and meanwhile was committed to Mr. 
Joseph Weld, until the Court should dispose of her. 


With this vote, public action against 
Anne Hutchinson ceased. ‘The reader 
must observe that the “ Court” acted as a 
court for the trial of a criminal, and not in 
its capacity of legislature, which is happily 
the only duty of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts to-day. Poor Anne Hutchinson 
spent that winter in Roxbury ; but in the 
next year her exile began, and eventually 
she and many of her children were killed 
in an Indian uprising. I am sorry to say 
that the Massachusetts writers opposed to 
her regarded the massacre as a divine 
judgment upon her. It is difficult to draw 
any lesson from the whole story. But it 
does serve as one illustration of a hundred 
of the tremendous seriousnesses of moral 
purpose which was wrought in with all the 
fortunes of the infant state. 


PELHAM HILLS. 


By Alice Ward Bailey. 


Deep purple in the gray of morn, 
Rose-tipped in radiances of dawn, 
Flecked with soft shadows all the day, 
And gilded in the sunset ray, 

You tell the hours, as each fulfils 

Its measure, faithful Pelham Hills. 


The springtime decks you with its green, 
By summer turned to richer sheen ; 

The autumn paints you violet ; 

And winter’s crown is on you set. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN AS A WRITER. 


Each season clothes you as it wills, — 
Herald of each, brave Pelham Hills. 


But deeper yet your life-tide flows, 

And unrevealed by buds and snows ; 

‘The narrow pathways ‘twixt the pines, 
The hollow where the lakelet shines, 

Or where the brook its light song trills, — 
There beats your pulse, fair Pelham Hills. 


And they who know you, heart to heart, 
Who've owned to you the joy, the smart, 
Ambitions changing with the. years, 
Decreasing hopes, increasing fears, 

Feel that you hold them, like the rills 
Hid in your clefts, true Pelham Hills. 


JOHN HENRY 


[IAN AS A WRITER. 


By John F. Genung, PAD. 


T was not as a man of action, though 
he was the acknowledged leader of the 
greatest movement of the century in 

the Church of England ; nor as a scholar, 
though his researches in the early history 
and teaching of the Christian Church were 
patient and profound; nor yet as an 
agitator and controversialist, though none 
could strike more telling blows in a cause 
than he, that Cardinal Newman impressed 
himself most deeply on his age. In all 
these directions his work was strangely 
lacking in the element of permanence. 
Those lines of subtile reasoning by which 
he persuaded himself were such as very 
few could ever hold by. ‘The dogmatic 
conclusions to which he was impelled, 
though irresistible to him, are to the com- 
mon English mind quite untenable. ‘The 
whole movement of which he was source 
and centre, having passed on into new 
forms and issues, has left him these many 
years stranded in seclusion at Edgbaston. 
Yet it would be a mistake to say that his 
work has ceased to be vital. ‘The spirit in 
which he wrought still gives life. On his 
page quivers the same thrill as of old, the 
thrill, not of imposing ecclesiasticism, nor 
of Romanizing tendencies, but of the deep 
heart of humanity itself. Cardinal New- 
man had in a pre-eminent degree the 
power, like that of the apostles at Pente- 


cost, of speaking “to every man in the 
language wherein he was born.” ‘This it 
is that makes all sects and shades of 
religious belief, standing round his grave, 
mourn for him and cherish him as belong- 
ing to all. ‘This, too, is the note of liter- 
ary utterance, as distinguished from the 
utterance of a sect or of a movement: to 
have in it the universal spirit, to vitalize 
truth for all men. It is by no means the 
least of Cardinal Newman’s distinctions 
that the world accords him the homage 
due to a great man of letters, a supreme 
master of our English tongue, whose page, 
to use his own words, was “the lucid mir- 
ror of his mind and life.” High praise 
this, when we reflect—of such a mind 
and life! No greater Englishman, so far 
as many important qualities go, was left 
living when he died; nor has this nine- 
teenth century seen a greater in his 
command of English style, though it 
is the century of Ruskin, and Arnold, 
and Carlyle, and Macaulay, and De- 
(Quincey. 

Yet I doubt not many who belong to 
the class of “‘ general readers”’ are asking 
to-day, What did he write?—as several 
with whom I have spoken have even 
vaguely identified him with General 
Grant’s favorite pastor. He was not “ the 
idle singer of an empty day,” nor are his 
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works such as are left lying on sofas and 
seaside hammocks. Everybody has sung 
his hymn, Lead, kindly Light: but beyond 
this his “ fit audience”’ in America is few. 
How many can even make a beginning in 
naming the titles of his thirty-six published 
volumes, or recall works of his in the seven 
classes under which they are described in 
the catalogues, — of sermons, treatises, es- 
says, works historical, works theological, 
works polemical, works literary? Yet none 
of his works are of the ponderous order ; 
in all of them we discern the charm of a 
natural, simple, flexible style, and the glow 
of a vigorous yet saintly mind thoroughly 
in earnest. A few volumes of the thirty-six 
will suffice to acquaint the reader with the 
dominant characteristics of his mind ; for, 
as has been truly said; “ nowhere has there 
been a life so completely all of a piece, so 
patiently carved out of one pure block 
of purpose, as Cardinal Newman’s.” Of 
these volumes no one can afford to miss 
the eight volumes of Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, those marvellous’ utterances 
which, though severely simple in style and 
closely read from manuscript without at- 
tempt at action or eloquence, drew rev- 
erent crowds of thoughtful men to St. 
Mary’s church, and shed over Oxford such 
a serious and sacred awe as has been ob- 
served in places where a great revival of 
religious life and consecration is in prog- 
ress. ‘The flippant reader must of neces- 
sity be wholly at loss to account for their 
power; nor, indeed, can any of us fully 
realize it, unable as we are to enter into 
all the thoughts and heart-searchings that 
were in the air when they were preached. 
But certain it is that no other pulpit ad- 
dresses of this century, with the possible 
exception of Frederick William Robert- 
son’s, can be compared with them for the 
profound influence they exerted. It is the 
memory of these sermons, mainly, which 
even yet makes St. Mary’s, where they were 
preached, and the venerable quadrangles 
of Oriel, where Newman had his modest 
rooms, and Littlemore, where with a few 
close friends he found seclusion, places of 
pious pilgrimage. After these sermons, or 
rather along with them, is to be mentioned 
the Apologia pro Vité Sud, that unique 
spiritual autobiography wherein, after hav- 
ing passed from Evangelicalism through 
High Churchism into Roman Catholicism, 
Newman lays bare the secret history of his 


soul “ voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone,” and draws the English 
mind, which had misunderstood and mis- 
judged him, into that hearty love which, 
though it may be tardy, it is gladly will- 
ing to accord to thorough honesty and 
consistency of purpose. The volume of 
lectures entitled /dea of a University 
contains some of Newman’s best writing, 
notably in the lecture on “ Literature,” 
which, besides being a splendid piece of 
prose, may not unfitly be regarded as a 
noble apologia pro stilo suo. Of course 
those who have sung his Lead, kindly 
Light will enjoy the meditative spirit and 
chaste style of his Verses on Various Occa- 
sions, among which they will find espe- 
cially impressive his longest poem, Ze 
Dream of Gerontus. Let me not unduly 
extend the list; it is rather hard to stop ; 
but I do not like to leave unmentioned 
his historical tale Cad//isfa, which, among 
the trivial and sensational tales of the day, 
makes upon my mind a good deal such an 
impression as does Leethoven’s /ide/io 
among the operas. 

A great writer’s talk about literary style 
may or may not approach the subject com- 
prehensively, but it is pretty sure, at least, 
to betray the ideal that in his own work 
he puts highest. We will recall Carlyle’s 
praise of an open, loving heart as the best 
guide to vigorous glowing description, and 
his assertion, not discordant with his prac- 
tice, that “ other secret for being ‘ graphic’ 
is there none worth having: but this is an 
all sufficient one.” Not long ago John 
Morley was lauding “ that golden art — the 
steadfast use of a language in which truth 
can be told; a speech that is strong by 
natural force, and not merely effective by 
declamation” ; and we do not have to go 
outside of his books for examples.. Only 
the other day Mr. Woodbury, in his 7udks 
with Emerson, revealed to us 
plea for a condensed, trenchant, unorgan- 
ized prose like his own. But we should 
have to look far to find a higher ideal, or 
one more nobly carried out in his own 
practice, than Cardinal Newman has laid 
down in the lecture I have just mentioned 
on “ Literature.” 


A great author is not one who mercly has a 
copia verborum, whether in prose or verse, and 
can, as it were, turn on at his will any number 
of splendid phrases and swelling sentences; but 
he is one who has something to say and knows 
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how to say it. I do not claim for him, as such, 
any great depth of thought, or breadth of view, or 
philosophy, or sagacity, or knowledge of human 
nature, or experience of human life, though these 
additional gifts he may have, and the more he has 
of them the greater he 1s; but I ascribe to him, 
as his characteristic gift, in a large sense the fac- 
ulty of expression. He is master of the two-fold 
Logos, the thought and the word, distinct, but 
inseparable from each other. He may, if so be, 
elaborate his compositions, or he may pour out his 
improvisations, but in either case he has but one 
aim, which he keeps steadily before him, and is 
conscientious and single-minded in fulfilling. That 
aim is to give forth what he has within him; and 
from his very earnestness it comes to pass that, 
whatever be the splendor of his cliction or the har- 
mony of his periods, he has with him the charm 
of an incommunicable simplicity. 

Here we have Newman’s guiding princi- 
ple as a man of letters. All his life he 
labored, with the skill born of severe cul- 
ture, poetic taste, and holy purpose, to 
give forth adequately what he had within 
him; and when we consider how much 
there was within him, of insight, of spirit- 
ual acumen, of deep feeling, of kindly 
humor, we have, at least, some meagre 
data for estimating the leading character- 
istics of his literary expression. 

But more distinctively, what was it within 
him that spoke with most power and unc- 
tion to the world? Every voice has its 
register where its notes are purest; every 
eye its field or angle of clearest vision ; 
every pen its vocabulary wherein the style 
is most truly the man. Where Newman was 
clearest-eyed and trumpet-tongued was 
not in his dialectical power, marvellous 
though that was; not in his resolute re- 
turn from the liberalizing tendencies of 
the day along the path of medizvalism in 
religion. In these activities of his we may 
alinost say the deeper spirit scorned while 
it utilized his written word. ‘lhe deeper 
spirit itself of his life may perhaps best be 
defined in that remarkable utterance of 
his where he speaks of his “rest in the 
thought of two, and two only, absolute 
and luminously self-evident beings — my- 
self and my Creator.” It was when he 
spoke in some phase of this consciousness 
that the world most willingly and wonder- 
ingly accorded him ears to hear. For his 
conversance with the things of God and 
the invisible world was so constant and 
intimate as to impart a kind of realism to 
his language when these were the subject ; 
he walked in a world of ministering spirits, 
wondrous divine agencies, so near and real 


that mysteries the most profound were no 
obstacle to his faith. Distrustful of mate- 
rial phenomena and absolutely certain of 
the unseen, he would match any doubt of 
the supernatural with as great or greater 
mystery of earth. This may be illustrated 
by a passage in his sermon on “ The In- 
visible World,” a passage much quoted 
and admired : — 


We are then in a world of spirits, as well as ina 
world of sense, and we hold communion with it, 
and take part in it, though we are not conscious 
of doing so. If this seems strange to any one, let 
him reflect that we are undeniably taking part in 
a third world, which we do indeed see, but about 
which we do not know more than about the angelic 
hosts, —the world of brute animals. Can any- 
thing be more marvellous or startling, unless we 
were used to it, than that we should have a race 
of beings about us whom we do but see, and as 
little know their state, or can describe their inter- 
ests, or their destiny, as we can tell of the inhab- 
itants of the sun and moon? It is indeed a very 
overpowering thought, when we get to fix our 
minds on it, that we familiarly use, | may say hold 
intercourse with creatures who are as much strang- 
ers to us, as mysterious, as if they were the fabu- 
lous, unearthly beings, more powerful than man, 
and yet his slaves, which Eastern superstitions have 
invented. We have more real knowledge about 
the angels than about the brutes. They have appar- 
ently passions, habits, and a certain accountable- 
ness, but all is mystery about them. We do not 
know whether they can sin or not, whether they are 
under punishment, whether they are to live after 
this life. We inflict very great sufferings on a 
portion of them, and they in turn, every now and 
then, seem to retaliate upon us, as if by a wonder- 
ful law. We depend upon them in various im- 
portant ways; we use their labor, we eat their 
flesh. This however relates to such of them as 
come near us: cast your thoughts abroad on the 
whole number of them, large and small, in vast 
forests, or in the water, or in the air; and then say 
whether the presence of such countless multitudes, 
$0 various in their natures, so strange and wild in 
their shapes, living on the earth without ascertain- 
able object, is not as mysterious as anything which 
Scripture says about the angels? Is it not plain 
to our senses that there is a world inferior to us in 
the scale of beings, with which we are connected 
without understanding what it is? and is it dif- 
ficult to faith to admit the word of Scripture 
concerning our connection with a world superior 
to us? 


So it was that with the freshness and pow- 
er of realistic vision his voice came to men 
from the region of “ the everlasting face to 
face with God.” With still greater power 
and cogency, perhaps, he sounded the 
depths and shoals of man’s spiritual nature, 
as he held up to the light what he had 
patiently and pitilessly discovered in that 
other “absolute and luminously self-evident 
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being ’’— himself. All the prides and re- 
bellions, all the vanities and foibles, the 
petty humors and cayils, the spiritual re- 
vulsions and quivering awe in the great 
white light of heaven, of souls that by 
nature were wholly sinful and corrupt but 
redeemed by grace—these he portrays 
with something of the delight of a natural 
historian. What he found in himself was 
what belonged universally to the race ; and 
the keen interest with which his heart was 
glowing could not but spread through his 
words to other hearts. 


Nay, from no fount impure these drops arise; 
Tis but that sympathy with Adam’s race 
Which in each brother's history reads its own. 


So he writes in his sonnet entitled AZessina, 
to which he has prefixed as motto Terence’s 
line, “‘ Homo sum; humani nil a me alie- 
num puto.” This clear-eyed, intense sym- 
pathy with his kind, and the accuracy of 
his delineations, are especially notable, 
perhaps, in his descriptions of spiritual 
states or processes, conversion, or the 
dawn of belief, or approach to God. His 
Apologia is the history of conversion and 
inner transition, as vividly real, if not so 
gorgeous, as one of De Quincey’s opium 
dreams. The following passage, from Ca/- 
lista, shows to some degree the same char- 
acteristics : — 


After a time, Callista said, “ Polemo, do you 
believe in one God?” 

“Certainly,” he answered; “I believe in one 
eternal, self-existing something.” 

“Well,” she said, “I feel that God within my 
heart. I feel myself in his presence. He says to 
me, ‘ Do this: Don’t do that.’ You nay tell me 
that this dictate is a mere law of my nature, as 
is to joy or to grieve. I cannot understand this. 
No, it is the echo of a person speaking to me. 
Nothing shall persuade me that it does not ulti- 
mately proceed from a person external to me. It 
carries with it its proof of its divine origin. My 
nature feels towards it as towards a person. When 
I obey it, I feel a satisfaction; when I disobey, a 
soreness — just like that which I feel in pleasing 
or offending some revered friend. So you see, 
Polemo, I believe in what is more than a mere 
‘something.’ I believe in what is more real to 
me than st.n, moon, stars, and the fair earth, and 
the voice of friends. You will say, Who is he? 
Has he ever told you anything about himself? 
Alas, no! — the more’s the pity! But I will not give 
up what I have, because I have not more. An 
echo implies a voice; a voice a speaker. That 
speaker I love and I fear.” 

Here she was exhausted, and overcome too, 
poor Callista, with her own emotions. 

“ Oh, that I could find him!” she exclaimed, 
passionately. ‘On the right hand and on the left 
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I grope, but touch Kim not. Why dost thou fight 
against me?— why dost thou scare and perplex 
me, © first and only Fair? I have thee not, and 
I need thee.” 


His Dream of Gerontius, which has 
been called the greatest poem on death in 
the English language, portrays with great 
imaginative power the mysterious moment 
of dfssolution. 


I went to sleep; and now I am refreshed, 

A strange refreshment: for I feel in me 

An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 

Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse; 

Nor does one moment differ from the next. 

I had a dream; yes: —some one softly said 

“He’s gone”; and then a sigh went round the 
room. 

And then I surely heard a priestly voice 

Cry “Subvenite ”; and they knelt in prayer. 

I seem to hear him still; but thin and low, 

And fainter and more faint the accents come, 

As at an ever-widening interval. 

Ah! whence is this? What is this severance? 


This silence pours a solitariness 


Into the very essence of my soul; 

And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 
Hath something too of sternness and of pain. 
For it drives back my thoughts upon their spring 
By a strange introversion, and perforce 

I now begin to feed upon myself, 

Because I have naught else to feed upon. 


So much I know, not knowing how I know, 

That the vast universe, where I have dwelt, 

Is quitting me, or I am quitting it. 

Or I or it is rushing on the wings 

Of light or lightning on an onward course, 

And we e’en now are million miles apart. 

Yet . .. is this peremptory severance 

Wrought out in lengthening measurements of 
space, 

Which grow and multiply by speed and time? 

Or am I traversing infinity 

By endless subdivision, hurrying back 

From finite towards infinitesimal, 

Thus dying out of the expansive world ? 


Another marvel: some one has me fast 
Within his ample palm; ’tis not a grasp 
Such as they use on earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle being, 

As though I were a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform 

And gentle pressure tells me I am not 
Self-moving, but borne forward on my way. 


“It is impossible,” says a writer in the 
Spectator, “ to find any life in this century 
so singly and simply devoted to spiritual 
ends as Cardinal Newman’s. There have 
been more heroic lives, more laborious 
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lives, more apparently beneficent lives, — 
the lives of soldiers, martyrs, missionaries, 
all lived*nobly in the sight of God, — but 
none of them at once so detached from 
the common human interests, and yet so 
natural, genial, and human as Newman's.” 
In these few and inadequate quotations I 
have tried to enter that spiritual region 
where he was so truly at home and, in- 
dicating wherein his vision was clearest, 
account in some measure for that “ perfect 
spiritual sympathy ” which, along with “‘in- 
tellectual distrust,” he has so strangely in- 
spired in the minds of his contemporaries. 

To turn now more specifically to the 
qualities of his style, I am inclined, after 
considerable thought, to put first and high- 
est that “incommunicable simplicity ” to 
which, in his earnestly portrayed ideal, he 
attributed such a charm. His words go 
straight to their mark, doing their work 
without trick or mannerism, and are chosen 
with such transparent fitness that we have 
to stop and think whether they make a 
style at all. Yet they are not always short 
and easy words. Short or long, the word 
fits the case ; it seems to have grown there, 
a natural product. With this quality inhere 
also the qualities of purity and delicacy of 
diction, the words being fitted to a chas- 
tened and meditative conception of things. 
Not without a certain restraint, too, as if 
the writer were keeping a tight rein on his 
emotions, and as if in all that he wrote, 
as when he wrote his Apologia, the words 
“secretum meum mihi” were ringing in 
his ears. Yet nothing of this is loud and 
obtrusive ; we take the thought, unim- 
peded by any crude mechanism of expres- 
sion, and accord unconscious praise by 
fergetting the perfection of the art that 
conceals itself. If any one thinks such 
simplicity an easy or trivial achievement, 
let him try it. A student of the late Fran- 
cis Wayland once said in his class-room, 
“Why, I don’t see anything so wonderful 
in the Proverbs of Solomon ; any one could 
make such things as those.” ‘“ Make 
some,” was the doctor’s laconic reply ; but 
the enlarged edition of the Book of Prov- 
erbs has not yet appeared. 

What other qualities I have to note in 
Cardinal Newman’s style can be gathered 
together, I think, under the general term 
flexibility. Nothing is more exquisitely 


pervasive, more characteristic of all his 


To all the bendings and 


work than this. 


curves of the thought, to all the require- 
ments of the emotion, vigorous or lofty or 
sharp or subtle, his words respond with 
marvellous precision. Here, too, the man 
is proclaimed in his ideal. “‘ Whatever be 
his subject,” he says of the great author, 
“high or low, he treats it suitably and for 
its own sake.’ Let me quote a few more 
words, at once example and description of 
his conception. 


He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly; he sees too 
clearly to be vague; he is too serious to be otiose; 
he can analyze his subject, and therefore he is 
rich; he embraces it as a whole and’ in its parts, 
and therefore he is consistent; he has a firm hold 
of it, and therefore he is luminous. When his 
imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament; 
when his heart is touched, it thrills along his 
verse. He always has the right word for the 
right idea, and never a word too much. If he is 
brief, it is because few words suffice; when he is 
lavish of them, still each word has its mark, and 
aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous march of his 
elocution. 


This is it: to realize by a subtle sympathy 
just what the subject needs, and then out 
of his store of skill, and knowledge, and 
poetic creativeness to marry idea and 
word in an indissoluble union. When the 
requirement is trenchant, forthright, pierc- 
ing strength, of word and phrase, Newman 
does not fall below his task. Witness, for 
example, the following reply to Kingsley, 
from the preface to the Apologia : — 


I am at war with him; but there is such a 
thing as legitimate warfare: war has its laws; 
there are things whi h may fairly be done, and 
things which may not be done. I say it with 
shame and with stern sorrow; — he has attempted 
a great transgression; he has attempted (as I may 
call it) to fotson the wells. . . . Now these insin- 
uations and questions shall be answered in their 
proper places; here I will but say that I scorn and 
detest lying, and quibbling, and double-tongued 
practice, and slyness, and cunning, and smooth- 
ness, and cant, and pretence, quite as much as any 
Protestants hate them: and I pray to be kept 
from the snare of them. But all this is just now 
by the by; my present subject is my accuser; 
what I insist upon here is this unmanly attempt 
of his, in his concluding pages, to cut the ground 
from under my feet; —to poison by anticipation 
the public mind against me, John Henry New- 
man, and to infuse into the imaginations of my 
readers, suspicion and mistrust of everything that 
I may say in reply to him. This I call fotsoning 
the wells. 


To the same flexible sympathy with his 
subject I may refer that delicate, kindly, 
elusive humor, which plays over the sur- 
face of much of his writing. Is it nota 
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kind of sense of humor, or at least of deli- 
cate human feeling, that leads him in Ca/- 
lista, which is a tale of the third century, 
to make his characters talk in natural, 
every-day language, so different from the 
“forsooth” and “By Hercules’’ style 
which rants about sesterces and old Faler- 
nian? Unobtrusive, however, it all is, 
even in those passages that permit a lighter 
treatment, betraying only by the occa- 
sional turn of a phrase that the author was 
smiling inside as he penned the words. 
‘Take, for instance, the following, from 
Calltsta : — 


The dinner had not been altogether suitable 
to modern ideas of good living. The grapes from 
Tacape, and the dates from the Lake Tritonis, the 
white and black figs, the nectarines and peaches, 
and the watermelons, address themselves to the 
imagination of an Englishman, as well as of an 
African of the third century. So also might the 
liquor derived from the sap or honey of the Getu- 
lian palm, and the sweet wine, called me/tlotus, 
made from the poetical fruit found upon the coast 
of the Syrtis. He would have been struck, too, 
with the sweetness of the mutton; but he would 
have asked what the sheep’s tails were before he 
tasted them, and found how like marrow the firm 
substance ate of which they consisted. He would 
have felt he ought to admire the roes of mullets, 
pressed and dried, from Mauritania; but he would 
have thought twice before he tried the lion cut- 
lets, though they had the flavor of veal, and the 
additional go#¢ of being imperial property, and 
poached from a preserve. But when he saw the 
indigenous dish, the very haggis and cock-a-leekie 
of Africa, in the shape of — (alas ! alas! it must 
be said, with whatever apology for its introduc- 
tion) —in shape, then, of a delicate puppy, served 
up with tomatoes, with its head between its fore- 
paws, we consider he would have risen from the 
unholy table, and thought he had fallen upon the 
hospitality of some sorceress ef the neighboring 
forest. However, to that festive board our Briton 
was not invited, for he had some previous engage- 
ment that evening, either of painting himself with 
woad, or of hiding himself to the chin in the fens; 
so that nothing occurred to disturb the harmony 
of the party, and the good humor and easy con- 
versation which was the effect of such excellent 
cheer. 


One more aspect of this flexible adap- 
tation of word to subject and emotion I 
must not leave altogether unmentioned. 
“When his heart is touched it thrills along 
his verse.” Principal Shairp has named 


Cardinal Newman as one of the great 
prose-poets of the century. Many mag- 
nificent passages in his sermons and other 
writings, to say nothing of the general rich- 
ness of conception and chaste imaginative- 
ness of his prose, forbid us to deny him 
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that title. The whole strange course of his 


life is a poem, far more truly than a cold 


consistent logical system ; none but an em- 
inently poetical and eminently unworldly 
mind would have followed that “ kindly 
light” until it rested over the silent oratory 
at Edgbaston. His consummate skill and 
taste in language are conceded ; and none 
would recognize more heartily than those 
who knew him best the intensity of con- 
viction and emotion, the large glowing 
views of all things pure and beautiful, and 
the tender heart “ fruitful and friendly for 
all human kind,” which are potent to make 
that skill blossom into poetic expression. 
One passage I must quote in illustration ; 
it shall be the last of my citations. It is 
the much-loved passage in his sermon on 
the Parting of Friends, preached when he 
took leave of the English Church : — 


And, O my brethren, O kind and affectionate 
hearts, O loving friends, should you know any one 
whose lot it has been, by writing or by word of 
mouth, in some degree to help you thus to act; if 
he has ever told you what you knew about your- 
selves, or what you did not know; has read to you 
your wants or feelings, and comforted you by the 
very reading; has made you feel that there was a 
higher life than this daily one, and a brighter 
world than that you see; or encouraged you, or 
sobered you, or opened a way to the inquiring, or 
soothed the perplexed; if what he has said or 
done has ever made you take interest in him, and 
feel well inclined towards him; remember such a 
one in time to come, though you hear him not, 
and pray for him, that in all things he may know 
God’s will, and at all times he may be ready to 
fulfil it. 


It seems to me that, whether we con- 
sider the delicate rhythm and flow of the 
clauses, or the exquisite fitness of the 
words, or the chaste elevation of concep- 
tion and emotion, the very spirit of poetry 
breathes through this yearning utterance. 

Such, then, I conceive to be, in its two 
most evident and comprehensive features, 
the literary style of Cardinal Newman. A 
style eminently simple, doing its work, 
whatever it is, without fuss and parade, 
and with fitting parsimony or fulness, 
plainness or richness, in its use of mate- 
rial; a style wonderfully flexible, respond- 
ing pliantly to every mood of thought, 
every breath of emotion, whether the in- 
forming spirit be indignant strength, or 
genial humor, or melting tenderness, or 
creating imagination. And the style is 
the man. 

Here I must take leave of the subject, 


Cardinal Newman. 


FROM A LATE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPH, 


having said, after all, but little of what 
might have been said. I have contem- 
plated Cardinal Newman only as a writer ; 
and even of his literary activity I have 
left important aspects unnoticed, having 
chosen merely to mention and quote such 
works as are most likely to interest the 
general reader. We will bear in mind that 
in lines of activity quite apart from his 
work as a man of letters he had great- 
nesses and limitations many. His signifi- 
cance, so far as it has to do with external 


things, with controversies, with rigid dog- 
mas, with details of ecclesiastical order, 
is already many years outlived; but if in 
time to come any would recall the influ- 
ences, not too numerous, which in this 
hard materialized century have wrought to 
make men mind the things of the spirit, 
or if any would remember how our lan- 
guage has been finely moulded to give 
reality and sacredness to things unseen, 
they will cherish with love and honor the 
name of John Henry Newman. 
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WHERE ENGLAND LEGISLATES. 


By Ashton R. Willard. 


~ 


Charles Barry built for the English Parliament without 

finding a new pléasure in the reminiscence, strange and 
unsatisfactory in some ways as is this great monument of his 
genius. Barry himself is an interesting man for one thing, 
among others, because he is said to have given popularity 
to that style in building which invaded America and other 
countries in artistic dependence upon England, in the middle 
of this century, which was quite extensively used for city 
halls and court-houses, and of which the Boston Public 
Library building is an illustration. His Parliament buildings 
are not of this character. ‘They are as far removed from it, 
in fact, as is possible. ‘This government palace at West- 
minster, built between 1840 and 1860, purports to be a 
revival of the Gothic as it flourished in the reign of the 
Tudors. Imagine the English mind as still in its early 
fascination over the rediscovery of medizval architecture, 
and then imagine the joy with which, when it was first 
advanced, they would have hailed and did hail the prospect 
of a construction which should take the art of the later 
Gothic builders where they left it and carry it far beyond 
their most elaborate achievement. 

It is a large pile of buildings and one of the most exten- 
sive parliament houses in the world, longer by nearly one- 
third than our own Capitol at Washington, which stretches 
out to something like a seventh of a mile in length. But 
the Parliament buildings include a greater variety of accom- 
modations, among other things the residence of 
the speaker and various other officials, while our 
own Capitol is purely an assemblage of legisla- 
tive and judicial working-rooms. ‘The speaker’s 

itt residence has windows upon the clock-tower 
wal Abe end of the river-front, the front which rises in 

; such a stately manner from the terrace. All 
this part of the building can be seen to great 
advantage if one will expend “ tuppence ”’ upon 

’ the little passenger steamers which touch at 

Westminster Bridge pier and again at Lambeth 
pier, a short distance farther up stream, where 
one may wait for a return boat. ‘The whole 
great front can be inspected at exactly the 
proper distance and with nothing to interrupt 

the view. ‘There is obvious symmetry here, the 1 
ne central mass rising higher than the adjoining 
| portions of wall, which on either hand connect 
| | it with the symmetrically disposed pavilions with 
a ‘ their twin towers. ‘There is nothing antagonistic 
to the principles of Gothic architecture in this, 
for the Gothic builders, when their art was a 
living art, conceived their monumental buildings 
The Clock Tower. in symmetry, as well as the classic architects, 
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and the un-symmetry which afterward came 
about is to be charged in many cases to 
lack of funds or the incongruous additions 
of later epochs. 

On the corner farthest from the clock- 
tower, fronting on Old Palace Yard, which 
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difficult to understand, unless because the 
whole Cromwellian episode is, to the loy- 
alty of the present British mind, so dead 
that it stands out to them simply as an 
incident of curious historical interest. 
Another king-destroyer is indirectly me- 


Westminster Hall. 


lies between the Parliament buildings and the 
Abbey, is the huge Victoria ‘Tower, through 
which the Queen enters when she comes to 
open or close Parliament, if the opening or 
closing is to be executed with all the state 
of which that ceremonial is capable. It is 
also close by the Victoria ‘Tower that the 
American public enters; and the Ameri- 
can public once within the portal passes 
over much the same route on its way to 
the House of Lords, over which the Queen 
herself passes. ‘There is the preliminary 
visit to the Robing Room, with its carvings 
and its frescoes. ‘There is the Royal Gal- 
lery, not a gallery at all in the sense in 
which childhood pictures the word, but a 
room nearly as large as the House of Lords 
itself, and intervening between it and the 
Robing Room, —a sort of place which is 
beautiful for no other purpose apparently 
than to be looked at. It is a strange ex- 
perience to see a figure of Cromwell in 
this hall of the royalty which he overthrew. 
Why it was ever allowed a place there it is 


morialized upon the walls, but in a more 
becoming way, as it is one of the moments 
of glorification over his overthrow that 
the artist has selected. Wellington and 
Bliicher are meeting after the battle of 
Waterloo. ‘This is in a great fresco by 
Maclise, “‘ fresco”’ not merely in the sense 
of being a painting upon wall surface, but 
fresco in the stricter and more ancient 
sense of being color applied to plaster 
when it is fresh; for the Italian word 
means this. ‘The art is one which lan- 
guished after the days of the great re- 
naissance painters. It lacks the brillancy 
of a painting in oil, but if skilfully applied 
has greater permanence, and was revived 
in England especially for the decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament. 

More interesting in some ways are the 
decorations of the Princes’ Chamber, the 
next room in the line of the royal progress, 
and the only one which intervenes before 
the Chamber of Peers. ‘There is a rare 
fascination about that half-way stage be- 
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tween plastic art and graphic art, the a//- 
riftevo panel. Bronze panels in high relief 
surround the Princes’ Chamber at the top 
of the wainscot, representing some of the 
most familiar scenes in English history, 
and representing them with such pro- 
nounced traits that the visitor with the 
most superficial knowledge of British an- 
nals and British story cannot fail to recog- 
nize some of them. ‘The artists exercised 
rare discretion in the selection of these 
topics which appeal so immediately to the 
mind of every one. ‘There is Raleigh lay- 
ing down his cloak, that Elizabeth’s royal 
foot may not touch the mire. ‘There is 
Mary Stuart in that dramatic incident of 
her life when she is escaping from her im- 
prisonment at Loch Leven Castle, an inci- 
dent which has been made familiar to so 
many thousands of English and Ameri- 
can readers by Sir Walter Scott’s descrip- 
tion of it in Zhe Addot. There is the 
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side of the partition, seems too large for 
the place it occupies, and its glaring white- 
ness a discordant note in the general 
harmony of tints. Victoria sits here in 
marble, with an allegorical figure on either 
side, representing, I think, Justice and 
Mercy. 

The House of Lords itself does not 
seem 4o be arranged with a view to the 
greatest dramatic possibilities, although it 
serves as the setting for the most pictur- 
esque of legislative ceremonials indulged 
in at present by any English-speaking peo- 
ple, the last foothold, in fact, in a legisla- 
tive hall, of that pomp and circumstance 
which belong to the Middle Ages. For 
here at a royal opening come Clarenceux 
King of Arms and Norroy King of Arms 
and the pursuivants of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, Portcullis and Bluemantle and Rouge 
Dragon and Rouge Croix, in the attire 
which befits such medieval and fantastic 


The Houses of Parliament as approached from Whitehall. 


meeting of Henry the Eighth and Francis 
the First on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
one of the most pictorial, perhaps, because 
one of the most purely theatrical of histori- 
cal incidents. The marble group against 
the wall opposite the door by which one 
enters from the Royal Gallery, and directly 
back to back with the throne on the other 


titles, and, introduced by these who are 
but the outer hem of ceremonial, a_ host 
of dignitaries in all the millinery with 
which fancy clothes them. The throne 
itself seems to lack dignity. We speak of 
“the throne ” as an abstraction, but here 
indeed in this hall where the Queen ad- 
dresses her Lords and (ommons seems to 
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be “te throne of England, in preference to 
any chair of state in audience rooms of 
royal residences or even the coronation 
chair at the Abbey. One expects to find 
it placed imposingly upon a high dais 
mounted by many steps, perhaps some- 
what as is the speaker’s seat in the House 
of Representatives at Washington. ‘The 


2 


English throne, the reality in any form in 
which it could actually be called into ex- 
istence would fall short of what one’s im- 
agination requires. But there are dignified 
seats to be seen which come much closer 
to the ideal than this construction of gild- 
ing and embroidery. More worthy, for 
example, is such a seat as that marble one, 


St. Stephen's Chapel. 


speakers seat at our own Capitol would, 
if the desk were removed, be a far more 
imposing chair of state than this at West- 
minster. ‘he Queen’s seat stands removed 
only three steps from the floor, an affair of 
gilded wood and upholstery. Above it are 
embroidered or represented in color -the 
royal arms; not the assuming coat which 
many of her ancestors bore, with the “ lilies 
of France ”’ introduced in the quarterings, 
though that is to be found elsewhere about 
the Parliament buildings, but the less pre- 
tentious and more British coat, associating 
simply the harp and the rampant hon with 
the three lions “ fassant-guardant.” ‘The 
chair a step lower to the right is for Albert 
Edward, and the corresponding one to the 
left was, I think, assigned to the Prince 
Consort. Necessarily in case of anything 
about which so many romantic, poetical, 
and historical associations cluster as the 


severely simple in its lines, but flawless in 
material, which stands alone in the apse 
of the great basilica outside the walls at 
Rome, as_ worthily and enduringly sur- 
rounded as it is itself constructed, the 
Roman idea of a judgment-seat handed 
down by uninterrupted tradition from Ro- 
man times. Many of the details of the 
House of Lords are governed by tradi- 
tion, even the color of the benches, which 
are covered with red, ‘This was the color 
a hundred years ago, as I find stated, when 
the Lords were sitting in the quarters first 
provided for them after the Union, in the 
old Court of Requests, and I know not 
how long before. ‘The woolsack or square 
ottoman with the back-rest in the middle, 
in front of the throne, is covered with 
the same color, and so are the ottomans 
behind it, — or shall it be said in front, if 
we imagine ourselves at a standpoint near 
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the entrance door opposite the throne? 
This entrance door communicates with the 
lobby of the Peers’ chamber, and with a 
space used among other things to afford 
standing room for some hat and coat racks. 
Among the labels affixed to these racks 
one reads such names as these: “1D. of 
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government? ‘This central octagon both 
within and without is treated architectu- 
rally in the wish to conform to ‘Tudor- 
Gothic traditions. It aims to be a rotunda, 
but ‘Tudor Gothic does not favor the circle 
on ground plan, and so it is polygonal. It 
aims to have a dome, but Gothic does not 
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Devonshire,” “I. of Portland,” “M. of 
Salisbury.”’ It seems like undue trifling with 
dignity to abbreviate. these titles in this 
way, but there are certain necessities of 
spage which make it convenient that there 
is no more to say ; which make it possible, 
for example, to meet the emergency by a 
bare “ M. of Salisbury ” instead of saying 
“Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil,” 
or by a simple “ D. of Portland” instead of 
writing out at length, “ William John Arthur 
Charles James Cavendish Bentinck.” 

As one leaves this lobby, the atmosphere 
of royalty and of privilege-by-birth melts 
away rapidly, and not many steps bring 
one into the central octagon, which is the 
point of convergence of the principal 
arteries of the building, and from which a 
passage-way, the duplicate of that just left 
and in continuance of the same line, leads 
to the House of Commons, — may one say, 
to the real seat of English legislation and 


favor the circle in sky line, and so it is 
carried up into a spire by many pinnacles 
visible in the views from the river. ‘The 
Commons’ corridor and the Peers’ corri- 
dor do not alone converge here ; for as at 
Washington doorways lead at the two other 
quarter-points of the circle, on the one 
hand to libraries and minor apartments, 
and on the other hand to a principal en- 
trance, — the entrance for which Barry was 
so ingenious as to make the old House of 
Commons serve as a conduit. 

It is not veritably the old House of Com- 
mons, but a reproduction of it. In a day 
which takes one very far back in English 
history, in the reigns of Edward II. and 
Edward II1., a chapel was built at West- 
minster, and called St. Stephen’s, the name 
of a still earlier one. At a later day the 
English Commons, for whom no king had 
thought of preparing a home in an orderly 
manner, took possession of this same chapel 
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and held its sessions in it. And such was 
the inertia of this body that for three hun- 
dred years it did not leave it, and did not 
leave it then until it was burned over its 
head in 1834. After this, so much did old 
associations seem to render this old debat- 
ing hall sacred, that the idea was conceived 
of raising it from its ashes and making it 
serve a new purpose in the modern build- 
ing. It was rebuilt, connected by an ap- 
propriate broad and dignified passage-way 
running across the end of Westminster Hall 
and communicating with it, to the street, 
and so made a stately means of ingress to 
the central rotunda of the great pile. 

It was in this chapel, now called St. 
Stephen’s Hall, upon one of the benches 
built against its side, between the statues 
of statesmen who once poured forth their 
eloquence here, that I took my place along 
with many others to await my turn of being 
admitted to the House of Commons. The 
galleries are éntered by 
ticket, which members and 
certain other persons are 
privileged to give, and the 
possessors of these pieces 
of paper or cardboard range 
themselves not exactly in a 
queue, but what is in prin- 
ciple the same as the queue 
which gathers in a theatre 
lobby when the privilege of 
seeing some star of unusual 
mignitude is about to be 
dispensed from the box 
office. The first man on 
the ground —and all are 
men —takes his place on 
the bench at the farther 
end on the left, near the 
door admitting to the ro- 
tunda, his successor takes 
his place beside him, and 
so the benches are filled 
down one side and up the 
other. After waiting some 
time for the procession to 
start, —it marched like a 
gang of convicts, — and 
some time then for my turn to reach the 
wicket, where our “passports ’’ were sub- 
jected to scrutiny, I learned for the first 
time that I was the recipient of some par- 
ticular privilege, and that it was necessary 
for me to return and enter the gallery from 
another door from the lobby of the House, 
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the same lobby which corresponds in the 
symmetrical disposition of the building with 
the small space just without the door of the 
House of Lords. It is here that a corridor 
from the speaker’s quarters — quarters 
which as above mentioned include his 
residence — joins the main system of cor- 
ridors, and gives him access to the House 
of Commons when he makes his state 
entrance at the beginning of each day's 
session. It was a state entrance indeed, 
and it is to be doubted whether Speaker 
Reed for a year’s salary would permit 
himself to be made the central figure of 
such a piece of antiquated mummery, or 
allow himself to be seen in such a guise 
as that in which Speaker Peel enters the 
House. It is undoubtedly shorn of much 
of its ancient pomp and _ circumstance, 


but the head of the Commons still enters 
the caily scene of his labors with a large 
gilt, crown-surmounted mace borne before 


Statue of Hampden in St. Stephen's Hall. 


him, attired himself in a large white wig 
and a black gown,-and followed by a 
train-bearer, who holds one corner of the 
skirt of his garment in either hand and 
extends it as far as its limited width and 
limited length will permit. 

The English House of Commons affords 
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in many ways interesting points of com- 
parison with our own House of Represent- 
atives at Washington, both in the mere 
material matter of its environment, if the 
long word may be pardoned, and as a de- 
bating body. As to “environment,” one 
of the first things which impresses the 
American visitor, who may chance to have 
a degree of familiarity with things at Wash- 
ington, is the small size of the House. ‘The 
hall in which the Commons deliberate is 
only seventy feet by forty-five. In differ- 
ent handbooks these dimensions may be 
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found stated with slight variation, but they 
are substantiaily what I have given. And 
the ceiling is of nearly the same dimen- 
sions as the floor, for there is no receding 
at the height of the gallery level on the 
sides. The floor dimensions of the House 
of Representatives at Washington are one 
hundred and thirty-nine by ninety-three feet 
—large enough to permit of setting down 
the House of Commons four times within 
its area. The Washington chamber is po- 
tentially much larger, because of the reces- 
sion of the galleries, amphitheatre-wise, 
without any line of columns or other ob- 
struction to cut off the space so added 
from the effective size of the hall. In com- 


paring the size of these rooms it is inter- 
esting to note that while the House of 
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Representatives has a registered member- 
ship of three hundred and thirty-four (in- 
cluding the territorial delegates), the House 
of Commons has a registered membership 
of six hundred and seventy, or twice as 
many. Obviously very different ideas pre- 
vail in the two countries as to what is de- 
sirable in a parliamentary session-room. 
The speaker’s seat at London is in a low 
chair at the end, instead of in the middle 
of the side, as at Washington. Another 


striking contrast is in the amount of gal- 
lery space. 


The hall at Washington is more 


in the 
nature of 
an arena 
surrounded 
with rising and 
receding rows of 
seats, intended to 
make it possible for a 
large auditory to hear and 
witness what goes on. At 
London there is evidently 
very little concern felt for the public. — Pref- 
erably they may stay away. If they wish 
to come, they may pray for the boon of 
being allowed to witness the process of 
making the laws which are to govern them, 
and receive it as a privilege which only a 
very limited number may enjoy at any 
one time. Everything in the galleries is 
cramped. ‘The press reporters enter each 
his little stall and apparently sit down on a 
seat attached to the door by which they 
enter. No ladies are visible. <A few seats 
are provided for them, ‘but they are as 
carefully hid behind a grating as if we were 
on the shores of the Bosphorus instead of 
on the shores of the Thames, ‘Theoreti- 
cally they are not supposed to be present 
at all. 
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It is a strange sensation to actually wit- 
ness and listen to these men of whom we 
read so much, who occupy so large a place 
in our eastward vision. From tradition, 
from the force of habit, and with the very 
best reason, our gaze that way centres 
more upon the English House of Com- 
mons than upon any debating club in Eu- 
rope. There is a peculiar naturalness about 
it all, as each man in turn takes the floor 
and makes some utterance precisely in the 
role which all our newspaper reading assigns 
to him. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, known to us 
as a famous temperance advocate, rises and 
asks the government, or gives notice that 
he shall ask the government, whether the 
daily allowance of a certain amount of grog 
is held out as an inducement to recruits in 
the military or naval service. Mr. Parnell 
rises an'l expresses his objection to some 
phase, appro- 
priate to the 
particular 
point under 
debate, of 
the meas- 
ure which 
the gov- 
ernment 


forcible and earnest, and it is distinctly 
apparent that there is a mind of tremen- 
dous grasp behind the unassumingly uttered 
and apparently unstudied words which the 
reporters in the galleries are hurriedly tak- 
ing down; but there is nothing dramatic, 
no exuberance of gesture, no highly colored 
language, nothing theatrical, nothing spec- 
tacular, about it. Perhaps with a great 
man whom we read of a great deal without 
seeing, it is somewhat the same as it is 
with the throne, as I was just saying. The 
advance idea is too extravagant ; the reality 
must necessarily pale a little before it. 

In deportment the legislative body which 
is supposed to be the model of our House 
of Representatives may still continue to 
be the model. It is not probable that the 
after-type will come up to it at any time in 
the near future. ‘There may be times when 
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has under way to alter the condition of 
affairs in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone speaks 
also upon the Irish question. He spoke 
indeed twice on the occasion which I have 
in mind, in a manner which justified his 
reputation, and yet which leaves one saying, 
“He is but a man, after all.” So great 


a character finds his greatness more in the 
life history of his accomplishment than in 
anv one personal exhibition of legislative 
skill or debating capacity. 


His manner ts 


a visitor would look upon our House of 
Representatives and go away with the im- 
pression that it was an orderly body. But 
continuous observation for any length of 
time destroys that impression. ‘The sten- 
torian voices of the reading-clerks at Wash- 
ington would create amazement at West- 
minster. In the little hall, and before a 
body comparatively sO quiet, there would 
be little need for such a display of lung 
power. Applause, however, is not unfre- 
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quent, though the untrained American ear fails at first to apprehend that these gruff 
murmurs which come to him are the words of encouragement which are printed in the 
newspapers as “Hear, hear.” ‘They are little more than aspirated explosions of 
breath, uttered very rapidly in pairs, with a strong emphasis on the first one, not by 
any means a shout or a call. It is an oddity to see the hats on, though all the 
members do not wear their hats. It was strange, too, to see what one might call 
the brains of the House condensed on the two front benches upon either side of the 
speaker, the “Government” upon his right, the Opposition upon his left. 

The Commons have no desks. If they wish to write, they must go to the library, 
or some of the minor apartments. It is the same in the House of Lords; and upon 
going one day to see the House of Lords sitting as a court, | was curious to discover 
in what way this awkwardness would be obviated, for members of a judicial tribunal 
need some space for papers and conveniences for making occasional memoranda. 
The House of Lords sitting as a court is a different thing from the House of Lords 
sitting as a deliberative body. ‘Theoretically this branch of the British Parliament 
is the court of last resort in certain cases. We have at present no close parallel to it 
in this country. In England volumes of decided cases are periodically published, 
which purport to be decisions of the House of Lords. On the occasion when I looked 
upon their deliberations in this capacity, the Lord Chancellor sat upon the woolsack, 
which was moved forward to the middle of the House. Sitting upon the front benches 
upon either side were three or four men with small tables before them, brought in for 
their convenience. ‘These were the “lords ”’ who for this particular purpose constituted 
the House. They were highly intelligent looking men, but wore no coronets. If they had, 
they would have assorted ill with their cutaway coats. None were gowned , orwigged 
except the Lord Chancellor, who wore both gown and wig. The counsel | at the bar 
should be also excepted, for English barristers still follow this ancient practice 
in the matter of costume. ‘The bar of the House where they 
stood addressing the law lords, and where their papers were 
spread out, was an incommodious place ; but, like the gowns, 
it may be in conformity with ancient precedent. 

It is well known that all the principal courts of the king- 
dom used to be at Westminster, in the parliamentary group 
of buildings, clustering close upon Westminster Hall. ‘This 
hall, which Macaulay in his Warren Hastings essay calls “ the 
great hall of William Rufus,” still stands and still forms a 
part of the legislative group. It is not a reproduction of the 
ancient building, but the veritable monument itself, into which 
at coronation festivities so late as the time of George IV. a 
champion in armor upon horseback was wont to ride, offering 
to do battle with any one who would gainsay the right of the 
king to his throne. It was part of 
the plan in erecting the present 
Houses of Parliament to bring West- 
minster Hall into the line of com- 
munication with the modern build- 
ings, and one may now pass through 
the hall, up an imposing flight of 
steps at the end, through what | 
imagine to have been originally the 
great southern window, into the cor- 
ridor which communicates immediately 
with St. Stephen’s Hall. The great arch- 
way of the window, if it was the window, is 
now empty, but just across the corridor in the 
same line there is a great window filled with tracery, 
which is conspicuous in the view of Barry’s palace from 
Old Palace Yard. It was necessary to arrange a flight of The Victoria Tower. 
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steps at the end of the hall to communicate 
with St. Stephen’s, because St. Stephen’s 
with the benches and the statues of states- 
men is a second level or second story. 
Beneath it, upon a level or nearly upon a 
level with the floor of Westminster Hall, is 
a heavily vaulted crypt, not destroyed in 
the burning of the rest, for-it is as imper- 
ishable as a bank vault. With the recon- 
struction of St. Stephen’s above, came new 
ornamentation of this room, which is at 
present decorated in very high colors and is 
arranged as a chapel with an altar at the end. 

The portal of Westminster Hall oppo- 
site the stairs leads one out into the en- 
closure called New Palace Yard, which is 
dominated by the clock tower. In views 
of the parliamentary group from this end 
or from Westminster Bridge, the clock 
tower is a more conspicuous object than 
the Victoria Tower at the other corner, 
and seems higher. A glance at the top 
stories and then at the ground stories, 


shows one how large the dial must be and 
what ponderous machinery must be re- 
quired to move the hands around. A 
chime of four bells, the first three notes of 
the major scale with a deep tourth bell 
tuned to the dominant, ring out the quar- 
ter hours by adding up four phrases, each 
built upon these four notes. That is, the 
quarter-hour begins with one phrase, the 
half-hour has the first phrase and the sec- 
ond, the third quarter these two and one 
more, and the even hour all the four 
phrases. This combination of notes is 
often used for a chime. It came to my 
ears afterward from the minster towers at 
York with a powerful suggestion of night 
stillnesses in London. Miles away from 
Westminster and its Parliament house, if 
one is not immediately upon a rattling 
thoroughfare, the stranger and the dweller 
in the English capital hears the night hours 
marked off by these four musical phrases 
endlessly adding themselves up. 
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is doubtless about as old as the occu- 


Ts study of agriculture in some sort 
pation. Virgil’s couplet, 


“ Happy the man, who, studying Nature’s laws, 
Through known effects can trace the secret cause,” 


was written almost two thousand years 
ago. But not until comparatively recent 
times was begun the painstaking study of 
the laws of nature as they pertain to the 
action of plant life. During the interven- 
ing centuries, men have eaten the fruits of 
the earth, and their senses have been 
gladdened by its flowers ; the seasons have 
come and gone, working ever anew the 
miracle of the sprouting seed and fruiting 
tree ; men have seen how, with the slightest 
assistance from their hand, Nature has un- 
tiringly renewed the means of sustenance ; 


and because she does this, they have 
seemed to rest content with the simple 
accomplishment of the fact. This is only 
the more strange when we consider that 
while agriculture was sleeping, the most 
abstruse sciences were being eagerly fol- 
lowed, the fine arts were reaching their 
highest development, commerce was flour- 
ishing, and new worlds were discovered. 

It was toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century that a light began to 
break, which was eventually to give new 
meaning and dignity to agriculture. Parlia- 
mentary agitation in Great Britain regard- 
ing the control of corn products, frequent 
widespread distress throughout the agri- 
cultural communities, and the generally 
unsatisfactory condition of the agriculturist, 
combined to make men consider what 
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causes might tend toward an amelioration 
of existing evils. A natural conclusion 
was that the best remedy lay in increasing 
the product of the soil; the necessity for 
which conclusion is apparent when we 
consider that English farmers were then 
content if their harvest returned the seed 
increased three or four fold. 

In considering methods by which the 
desired end might be attained, it became 
necessary to ascertain’ something of the 
habits of plant growth and the causes that 
would conduce to strength and vigorous 
production. This opened up an immense 
field for research, involving a knowledge 
of the elements of plant food, where con- 
tained and how conveyed into the growing 
plant, the texture and composition of soils, 
effects of fertilizing and cultivation, and 
eventually all the questions which agri- 
cultural science has since discussed. 

The awakening was not in any sense 
general, but for a long time was confined 
within narrow limits. Converts to the 
new theories were obtained even more 
slowly than has customarily been the case 
with the development of advanced thought. 

The first organized effort toward improv- 
ing the condition of agriculture by building 
upon the solid foundation of knowledge 
cannot be traced farther back than 1723, 
when a number of land-holders in Scotland 
established the “Society of Improvers in 
Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland.” 
This association was largely composed of 
“(Gentlemen Farmers,’’ — in other words, of 
the landed aristocracy, —and naturally gave 
attention mainly to questions affecting 
their peculiar interests. Matters touching 
the welfare of the tenantry or pertinent 
to the small farmer were hardly within its 
scope, and the society consequently did 
not attract to itself any large following. 

The “ Bath and West of England So- 
ciety,” established in 1777, was the first 
that systematically undertook to dissemi- 
nate agricultural information; and _ this 
movement did not assume any large 
proportion until the formation of the 
National Board of Agriculture ”’ in 1793. 

The principal work first undertaken by 
these and similar institutions was to collect 
facts and statistics by means of which com- 
parisons could be drawn between the results 
of diverse practices in different districts, 
to the end that when an exceptionally 
good result was ascertained, others might 
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be incited toward the same methods. 
This impelled the investigation of causes 
—an effort to determine w/y one practice 
was preferable to another. This stage of 
development was well illustrated by the 
adoption of the motto, “ Practice with 
Science,” as the keynote to the work and 
motives of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Various spasmodic efforts were made to 
attract attention to the benefits to be de- 
rived from the practical application of 
chemical science to the purposes of agri- 
culture, but no definite steps were taken 
in that direction until Liebig awoke the 
popular interest by the publication of his 
famous treatise, in 1840. As a direct re- 
sult of his teachings, the first “agricultural 
chemical association”’’ was organized in 
Mid-Lothian within two years thereafter. 
From that time the development of scien- 
tific agriculture has been steadily pro- 
gressive. Both in Europe and America 
agricultural schools have been opened and 
liberally endowed. Experiment stations 
under govérnment auspices and experi- 
ment farms “owned and managed by indi- 
viduals have done much toward diffusing 
a more general knowledge regarding the 
higher levels of agricultural work, as well 
as to teach the means by which they may 
be gained. 
‘ While farther on we shall speak of the 
practical results accomplished, it may be 
doubted if any single end attained is more 
noteworthy than the changed impression 
of the popular mind regarding the occupa- 
tion of agriculture. It is this spirit that the 
agricultural schools are fostering. Every 
graduate becomes a leavening influence 
toward the elevation of the mass. How 
important a factor this leaven is becoming 
may be judged from the last report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
which states the total number of students 
in the agricultural schools of this country 
to be 10,085. It is true that not all of 
these intend devoting themselves to agri- 
cultural pursuits, or are even following the 
strictly agricultural courses of the schools. 
But educated under and in direct com- 
panionship with the spirit and influences 
of these places, it is impossible that they 
should not in some measure catch the 
afflatus. This is illustrated by the recent 
report of one eminent institution, which 
states that many young men who come 
there to pursue studies in other branches 
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find themselves insensibly drawn toward 
the agricultural course, and finally making 
that the ground of their attendance, go 
from the college eventually to the occu- 
pations of husbandry, instead of to law, 
medicine, or commerce. 

The history of the rise and progress of 
agricultural education in this country is a 
story of the enthusiasm and devotion of 
the few opposing the class prejudice of 
the many; and though the former have 
gained the day, so that agricultural educa- 
tion is one of the watchwords of the pres- 
ent generation, there still remain signs of 
what the opposition was a few decades 
since. The phrase that “any fool can 
farm ’’ has been repeated with endless and 
senseless iteration, and still sums up as 
well as anything, perhaps, the argument 
against agricultural education. 

Prominent among those who helped in- 
augurate this movement in the United 
States was the late Marshall P. Wilder. 
As long ago as 1849, in an address deliv- 
ered before the Norfolk Agricultural So- 
ciety, he advocated the establishment of 
a school where “scientific and practical 
agriculture should be taught.” Mainly 
through his exertions, a bill was prepared 
the following year and submitted to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, providing for 
the establishment of an agricultural cal- 
lege and experimental farm. ‘This bill was 
passed by the Senate without a dissenting 
vote, but was rejected by the House. 

About the same time the State Agricul- 
tural Society of Michigan was considering 
a similar project, and in January, 1850, a 
committee from that body memorialized 
the legislature for the establishment of an 
institution where should be taught “ those 
branches of education which will tend to 
render agriculture not only a useful, but 
a learned and liberal profession, and its 
cultivators not the bone and sinew merely, 
but ornaments of society.’’ While there 
was no direct result from this appeal, ex- 
cept the awakening of public interest in 
the movement, it may be noted here that 
this, and the subsequent increasing agita- 
tion of the subject, finally secured for 
Michigan the first school in this country 
where the sole object was intelligent inves- 
tigation and the application of science in 
agriculture. Other states followed closely 


in this lead, and the sentiment in favor of 
higher agricultural education was becoming 
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so widespread that in 1862 Congress 
passed a bill which had been originally 
submitted by Hon. Justin S. Morrill four 
years previously, granting a large amount 
of the public lands to the respective states 
for the purpose of establishing colleges 
“where the leading object shall be, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such a manner as the legislatures 
of the respective states may prescribe, in 
order to promote the liberal and _ practical 
education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.”’ 

While the wisdom of this grant is now 
recognized beyond question, it may not be 
out of place to glance for a moment at the 
motives which prompted its inception, so 
far as we may judge from the language of 
the act. 

The time had already arrived when the 
dangers of a privileged class were menac- 
ing that equality which our Constitution 
designed should be the blessing of our 
people. It is trite to say the rich were 
growing richer, the poor, poorer. For the 
rich there were privileges in the way of 
education, which opened to each succeed- 
ing generation the most desirable walks 
of life. ‘The various branches of the lib- 
eral arts and professions were being con- 
stantly recruited from the more fortunate 
class, while the new generations of the in- 
dustrial classes were being relegated more 
and more to hard conditions from which 
there was not great hope of escaping, and 
in which there was not great chance of 
bettering themselves. This bill, designed 
to enlarge and multiply the opportunities 
of a liberal education for these classes, 
had in view not only such education as 
might tend to lift many wholly beyond the 
range of manual employment, but to lift 
such employment itself to a higher level, 
so that it might be a fit employment for 
the liberally educated man. ‘This view 
seems to have escaped the notice of those 
who have broadly criticised our system of 
agricultural colleges because they include 
in the curriculum studies and courses not 
strictly utilitarian. It was not the inten- 
tion of the founders to attract thither 
young men from the farm and the shop 
and mould them strictly into better farmers 
and mechanics, but to place before them 
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in schools created especially for their 
benefit opportunities for reaching the 
highest walk in their own occupation, or 
to pass from that altogether and become 
fitted for any of the “several pursuits and 
professions of life.” Industrial education 
was, however, the object chiefly aimed at: 
the mind, the eye, and the hand were to be 
trained conjointly, to the end that the man 
should be a sentient, thinking being while 
at his work. It is this principle, the 
forming and directing of proper habits of 
observation, that is the foundation of all 
industrial teaching. 

The act of 1862 was designed to afford 
the individual states aid in proportion to 
their population. ‘The apportionment of 
the lands granted was based upon a cer- 
tain quantity (30,000 acres) for each sen- 
ator and representative in Congress. Land 
scrip was issued to the states that accepted 
the grant and complied with its provisions, 
which scrip was sold under their own direc- 
tion. ‘The sums received varied, depend- 
ing upon the sagacity and business acumen 
of the agents. ‘The income now being re- 
ceived by the respective states from the 
endowment fund thus created ranges from 
$3000 to $35,000 per annum. 

As Congress ljmited the application of 
these funds solely to the support and main- 
tenance of the school after it should be 
established, excepting that not more than 
one-tenth of the principal might be applied 
to purchase land upon which to locate it, 
the states were themselves compelled to 
provide the needed buildings and equip- 
ment. In some instances this was done 
by special grants of the legislatures, in 
others by private or municipal gifts, and 
in still others the fund was given to some 
already existing institution and its charac- 
ter so remodelled as to meet the demands 
of the bill. The latter action does not 
seem to have been in accord with the 
spirit of the measure, although meeting its 
requirements technically. These schools 
seem generally to have been least success- 
ful in promoting agricultural education. 
Agriculture was made the subject of a 
separate technical course, and not being 
in full harmony with the pre-established 
objects of the institution, usually became 
soon relegated to the position of a second- 
ary interest. In some of the schools pri- 
marily organized as “agricultural and 
mechanical colleges’ there are upward of 


three hundred students pursuing the regu- 
lar agricultural courses, while in the other 
class the students so engaged form only a 
small percentage of the whole. 

The report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for 1885-6, referred 
to above, names forty-eight colleges (in 
some states the fund was divided between 
two schools) endowed from the National 
Land Grant and operating under its pro- 
visions, besides forty-two other “ schools 
of science”’ working wholly or partly in 
the same line. ‘The total number of in- 
structors in the former is given at 527, and 
in the latter at 4477; and the number of 
students at 5822 and 4263 respectively. 

Leaving now the consideration of pres- 
ent methods and aims in our own country, 
let us take a retrospective glance at the 
status of agricultural education in Europe 
and at the origin of the movement there. 

The first school in the world for teaching 
agriculture was founded by Emanuel von 
Fellenberg, upon his estate near Berne, 
Switzerland, in the latter part of the last 
century. About the same time Prince 
Schwartzenberg established a similar school 
upon his estate at Kruman in Bohemia. As 
this comprised an extent of some 300,000 
acres, it must have afforded ample facilities 
for extensive practical study. In 1803 a 
school of agriculture was established at 
Prague ; in 1806, the school of Moglen 
in Prussia; in 1809, that of Gratz in the 
Austrian province of Styria; in 1818, that 
of Hohenheim in Wurtemberg; in 1821, 
Rouville in France; in 1822, that of 
Schleissheim in Bavaria; in 1827, that of 
Grignon, France, and ‘Templemoyle in Ire- 
land; in 1829, Tharaud in Saxony; in 
1830, Edena in Prussia; in 1833, the agri- 
cultural college of St. Petersburg, that of 
Grand Ionan in Brittany, and Litchenhof 
in Bavaria; in 1835, one at Geisberg in 
the Duchy of Nassau ; in 1838, Glasnevin 
in Ireland ; in 1848, Cracow in Poland, and 
the famous farm schools of France. Within 
a single decade thereafter there were of 
agricultural schools and colleges — in Great 
Britain 67, in France 75, in Russia 46, in 
Austria 7, in Italy 2, in Denmark 4, in Bel- 
gium g, in Germany 124, and in all Europe 
about 360. 

The methods pursued by these institu- 
tions are so varied that we cannot follow 
each in detail, but will merely show the 
more salient features of a few principal 
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ones. Within its prescribed limits, the 
Royal Agricultural College of England will 
serve as a typical example. It was estab- 
lished at Cirencester in 1849, and while it 
might be inferred from the title to be under 
the care of the state, it is wholly the pri- 
vate enterprise of the- Royal Agricultural 
Society. It is located upon one of Lord 
Bathurst’s farms, which is rented to a 
tenant with conditions that students of the 
college shall have ample facilities for ob- 
serving and studying all operations. ‘The 
principal object is to train young men for 
the positions of land agents or stewards 
for the great estates; secondly, to make 
farmers. 

The course is one of four years, and 
board and tuition are #125 per annum, so 
it may readily be seen that the school is 
not intended for working farmers. ‘The 
curriculum may be termed broadly practi- 
cal, embracing such branches as would be 
of most direct benefit in the management 
of a large landed estate. ‘The facilities for 
practical illustration of class-room work are 
unusually good, including workshops where 
the various operations of farm mechanics 
are pursued ; stables for experimental feed- 
ing, where cattle of different ages and 
breeds are kept and fed for the double 
purpose of testing the value of different 
feeding rations, and the fattening qualities 
of the separate races. In the veterinary 
department is a hospital, with facilities for 
dissecting animals, which is done by the 
veterinary professor in the presence of his 
classes. ‘The museum, botanical garden, and 
chemical laboratories are fully equipped. 
The farm is well supplied with buildings 
which illustrate the requirements in this 
line of farms differently conducted. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the 
Cirencester College consists in the method 
and thoroughness with which the field lec- 
tures are conducted. In fact, the entire 
course of instruction is comprised of lec- 
tures, class-room recitation being unknown. 
The field lectures are given by the profes- 
sors of the various departments, who take 
their classes into the field in which the 
particular operation of husbandry which 
they wish to illustrate is being performed. 
There the necessity for the operation is 
explained, and the best way of accomplish- 
ing it is practically elucidated. The lec- 
tures cover an exceedingly wide range of 
subjects, as the endeavor of the college is 


to fit its graduates to cope successfully with 
any problem that may arise in the entire 
British system of agriculture. 

The system of agricultural education in 
Germany is more complete than in any 
other country of Europe, and comprises, 
first, primary agricultural schools ; second, 
intermediate agricultural academies ; third, 
agricultural colleges; fourth, agricultural 
departments of the universities. ‘The sys- 
tem is generously supported by the govern- 
ment, and appreciated by the people. It 
endeavors to cover the entire range of the 
subject, from the practical education of 
the farmer to the development of the agri- 
cultural scientist. Yet it does not so well 
illustrate the education of the industrial 
classes as does the system pursued in 
France, which merits fuller description. 

The operation of the Napoleonic code, 
requiring the division of all agricultural 
holdings among the heirs of a decedent, 
has tended to make France a nation not 
only of small farmers, but of minute farm- 
ers. ‘The very closest cultivation of their 
lands is consequently compelled by the 
stress of circumstances, and it is to gener- 
ally diffuse a knowledge of such necessary 
methods that their course of agricultural 
education is specially adapted. 

The national and provincial colleges do 
not differ greatly in their design from those 
of other countries; but the primary or 
farm schools are to be commended for 
their practical utility. ‘They are under gov- 
ernmental patronage, and most of them 
have now been in operation about forty 
years. ‘The design is to conduct one in 
each of the eighty-six departments of 
France, upon farms which well represent 
the industries of each particular section. 

The director is chosen from among the 
best farmers of the district. His staff 
comprises a bailiff, gardener, veterinary 
surgeon, and — according to the specialty 
of the district —a shepherd, vine-grower, 
dairyman, etc. Pupils are taken from the 
country families, and the number in each 
school is limited by the accommodations 
of the farmhouse and the capacity of the 
farm for affording them work. ‘The last 
report at hand puts the average number 
at thirty-two, ranging from twenty-one to 
sixty-five. ‘The pupils must be not less 
than sixteen years of age upon entrance, 
and able to pass examination upon subjects 
taught in the primary schools. They all 
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work upon the farm, and receive class- 
room instruction upon agricultural subjects, 
farm accounts, and land measurement. 

A somewhat radical method of compel- 
ling successful management of the farms 
and keeping before the pupils the fact that 
good farming is the thing aimed at consists 
in withdrawing government support, if for 
two successive years the aggregate product 
falls below the average of other farms in 
the same district. 

Other schools and systems have certain 
features of peculiar excellence. ‘The mu- 
seums of the Royal Agricultural College at 
Popplesdorf, Prussia, are especially rich in 
illustrative and comparative collections of 
grains, roots, grasses, seeds, wools, farm 
machinery, veterinary models, and apiarian 
supplies. ‘The Royal Institute for fruit 
and vine culture at Geisenheim, on the 
Rhine, offers unequalled facilities for hor- 
ticultural work. ‘The Royal Forest School 
of Bavaria, and the department of forestry 
in the Bavarian University at Munich, 
teach forestry and its allied sciences with 
extreme thoroughness. 

Thus, while agricultural education with 
ourselves is yet in some degree experi- 
mental, in the older states of Europe it 
has been brought to a perfection § that 
leaves little to be desired ; and while none 
of these schools may combine all desirable 
qualities, in some individual one any branch 
of agricultural art may be pursued to com- 
pleteness ; that is, to the limit of knowl- 
edge vet acquired. 

Latterly, we are able to say that no 
other government has been so generous 
or comprehensive in its efforts to assist 
the cause of agricultural education as our 
own, When our efforts have been sys- 
tematized by time, and our young enthusi- 
asm has found the proper direction, we 
may reasonably hope to evolve the model 
institution. 

Second only to the colleges as an edu- 
cational factor are the agricultural experi- 
ment stations; differing in this, that 
whereas the former aimed to train and 
educate men about to enter upon the pur- 
suit of agriculture, the latter aim to dis- 
cover and to add to the fund of the 
knowledge which is of importance to those 
already engaged in it. 

The first station was established little 
more than half a century ago by M. Jean- 
Baptiste Bousingault, professor of rural 
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economy at the Conservatory of Arts at 
Paris, upon his estate at Bechellron, near 
Strasburg. In 1843 Mr. John Bennet 
Lawes began experimenting in a small 
way, and was subsequently joined by Dr. 
Gilbert, in company with whom, upon the 
experimental farm at Rothampstead, he 
inaugurated tests of Baron Liebig’s theo- 
ries regarding the mineral and organic food 
of plants. ‘Together they have since con- 
ducted the most elaborate and systematic 
work in agricultural experimentation that 
the world has yet witnessed, and their con- 
tributions to the science of agriculture are 
invaluable. 

The first station originated by farmers 
for their own use was started in 1852 by 
the Leipsic Agricultural Society at Moeck- 
ern. Within two years a second station 
was opened at Chemnitz, and since then 
they have increased rapidly. In 1879 
there were 75 in Germany, 16 in Austria, 
10 in Italy, 6 in Sweden, 3 each in Russia, 
France, and Switzerland, 2 in Belgium, 
and 1 each in Holland, Denmark, Scot- 
land, and Spain. As our first station, lo- 
cated at New Haven, was not opened 
until 1877, it will be again seen that an 
important work was well under way in 
Europe before it began to receive tardy 
recognition here. ‘The New Haven sta- 
tion was soon followed by others in North 
Carolina, New Jersey, Georgia, and other 
states. Experimental work was also being 
performed to some extent in connection 
with the agricultural colleges, but only by 
the aid of irregular appropriations made 
by the individual states. ‘This has now 
been well remedied by the recent act of 
Congress (approved March 2, 1887), en- 
titled, “An act to establish agricultural 
experiment stations in connection with 
the colleges established in the several states 
under the provisions of an act approved 
July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplemen- 
tary thereto.” 

This act states “that in order to aid in 
acquiring and diffusing among the people 
of the United States useful and _ practical 
information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, and to promote scientific in- 
vestigation and experiment respecting the 
principles and applications of agricultural 
science, there shall be established, under 
direction of the college or colleges, or agri- 
cultural department of colleges in each 
state or territory established, or which 
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may hereafter be established, in accord- 
ance with the act approved July 2, 1862, 
a department to be known as an Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station.” The bill 
further provides “that it shall be the ob- 
ject and duty of said experiment stations 
te conduct original researches or verify 
experiments on the physiology of plants 
and animals; the diseases to which they 
are severally subject, with the remedies for 
same ; the chemical composition of useful 
plants at their different stages of growth ; 
the comparative advantages of rotative 
cropping as pursued under a varying series 
of crops; the capacity of new trees or 
plants for acclimation ; the analysis of soils 
and water; the chemical composition of 
manures, natural or artificial, with experi- 
ments designed to test their comparative 
effects on crops of different kinds; and 
other researches or experiments bearing 
directly on the agricultural industry of 
the United States.” For the prosecution 
of this work the act appropriates the sum 
of $15,000 per annum for each state or 
territory availing itself of its aid, an amount 
as large as can be practically and eco- 
nomically utilized in the present stage of 
experimental development. 

The plans which the various stations 
will adopt for carrying on the work will be 
diverse, and perhaps in some cases diffusive, 
until experience shall show the most direct 
method of attaining desired ends. But 
whatever the work attempted, and whether 
the primary result is success or failure, the 
stations must prove most valuable adjuncts 
to the colleges, by placing directly before 
the students the work of exact scientific 
experimentation. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of 
agricultural education in general, let us 
look more closely at what is being done 
at home by such institutions as have passed 
their novitiate. 

While all of our agricultural colleges 
give particular attention to industrial train- 
ing and the study of the applied sciences, 
it must not be supposed that all the stu- 
dents in them are pursuing such branches. 
The design has been to make these insti- 
tutions broad and liberal, and to furnish 
special facilities for elective courses, and 
in very few of them are the industrial 
branches compulsory. The aim is largely 
to keep them in the foreground, so that 
students may become familiar with their 
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advantages and attracted toward them. 
In some of the schools, however, the study 
of the industrial branches is compulsory, 
forming in such cases the regular course, 
and not special courses. In such the 
school has usually been primarily organ- 
ized as an independent “college of agri- 
culture,” and not made merely an annex 
or department of a university. ‘This seems 
to be the better plan upon which to con- 
duct schools designed at all to furnish 
facilities for industrial education ; for by 
this means the occupation is made the 
motive for the education, and while the 
latter is not narrowed by the former, it is 
so shaped as to afford the auxiliaries most 
needed. The kindred studies of botany 
and horticulture, agricultural chemistry, 
zoology, geology, entomology, and physics 
will naturally attract the agricultural stu- 
dent ; and where some amount of actual 
work is required, the benefit derived from 
immediate application in the field of the 
theoretical instruction of the class-room 
cannot be too greatly magnified. 

Congress doubtless intended, in the act 
of 1862, to consider impartially the claims 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. But 
the earliest work of the schools was usually 
largely in the direction of agriculture, 
almost to the exclusion of the other inter- 
ests ; so much so, indeed, that they became 
known almost universally as agricultural 
colleges. This was not with malice pre- 
pense; the causes may be found in the in- 
herent conditions of organization. ‘To 
meet the agricultural needs, the college 
was usually provided with a considerable 
tract of land. ‘Thus was obtained at once 
the workshop of this department. ‘The 
tendency of the management was often 
toward making this a “ model farm” and 
a paying department of the college. At 
that time, also, the development of our 
agriculture was felt to be a more vital 
issue than the study of mechanics or 
physics. 

These schools are now definitely estab- 
lished in almost every state and territory 
in the Union, and are attracting annually 
thousands of young men. What is the 
work they are striving to accomplish? 
First, to teach that physical labor is not 
necessarily drudgery; second, to teach 
the direct practical application of theoretic 
knowledge and the faculty of analyzing the 
processes of nature ; further, to show that 
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the occupation is an art, a science, a pro- 
fession, and that when so regarded much 
of the work that otherwise might be re- 
garded as drudgery becomes absorbing 
scientific experiment. 

The mental application required in sift- 
ing the relations of cause and effect call 
into play the keenest powers of analysis. 
The method of reasoning is wholly retro- 
active; from the accomplished fact it 
must work back to the very primary con- 
stituents of the material investigated. From 
a small portion of earth, a few square feet 
of surface, is growing a vine. It has a 
vigorous stalk, and on it are borne clusters 
of green and ripe fruits, varying in size 
and shades of color, through green, red, 
and purple. ‘This earth, so far as the eye 
can see, or any of the senses discover, is 
the same that it was last year, or the year 
before, or for aught we know, a hundred 
years before. Into it was put, one day, 
an almost infinitesimal seed, and from time 
to time it has received moisture from dews 
and rains, — nothing more that man, un- 
aided by science, can discover. Whence, 
then, this addition of matter, of solids and 
fluids, of colors, of odors, of taste? The 
causes of such contrasting results are not 
openly visible. It is for the student to 
discover whether they lie in the soil, the 
method of cultivation, the condition of 
the atmosphere, or elsewhere. 

The facilities for instruction at our best 
schools are elaborate and comprehensive, 
although they have not yet reached the 
completeness of some of the older ones 
of Europe. As object lessons, we have 
usually a farm varying in extent, but or- 
dinarily comprising some hundreds of 
acres. ‘This is used for experimental pur- 
poses and the illustration of practical prin- 
ciples of agriculture. Good specimens of 
the different breeds of domestic animals 
are kept to serve the same ends. Such 
portions of the farm as are not devoted to 
experiment are managed with a view to 
the greatest productiveness. The barns 
and outbuildings are constructed for the 
proper housing of stock, crops, and imple- 
ments, and are provided with the best 
labor-saving devices, conveniences for 
feeding, for saving manures, etc. Manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements and 
improvements frequently send samples of 
new inventions, that they may be tested in 
actual use and secure the approval of the 


college. Some colleges are equipped with 
silos, storage cellars for roots, model dairy 
houses, steam power for grinding, cooking 
feed, threshing, etc. ‘The museums con- 
tain growing collections of material for 
illustrating every branch of agriculture, and 
for studying its progress by comparisons. 
The laboratories are equipped with the 
best modern appliances for scientific re- 
search. The libraries, while yet very small 
in some institutions, are making good 
progress toward becoming complete fefer- 
ence libraries for agricultural study. 

Most of the colleges have two courses 
in agriculture. The first, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science in agricul- 
ture, is one of four years, and is intended 
not only to give the student practical and 
scientific agricultural knowledge, but to 
afford that rounded training which will fit 
him as well to become the man of affairs, 
and to fill acceptably any position in 
which circumstances may place him; the 
shorter, generally two years, course, espe- 
cially adapted for farmers’ sons, for whom 
the longer course demands too much in 
the way of time and expense. To this 
are admitted such young men as already 
have some practical knowledge of agri- 
cultural work, a fair English education, 
sufficient to enable them to readily assimi- 
late the instruction offered ; and they must 
usually select the major portion of their 
studies from the elective studies in agri- 
culture. These students are afforded 
equal facilities with those in the regular 
course, and even in this short time are 
enabled to attend full courses of lectures 
under the professor of agriculture, agricul- 
tural chemistry, and veterinary science, and 
so become well grounded in agricultural 
science. ‘They will also receive the great- 
est possible benefit from the practical work 
undertaken by the classes. For instance, 
correct principles of tile drainage are as 
little understood by the ordinary farmer as 
any work that he is called upon todo. A 
recent annual report of one of our col- 
leges states that “a system of drainage for 
the western portion of the farm has been 
adopted, and the work well begun by lay- 
ing the main drain, 1500 feet in length. 

It is proposed to gradually com- 
plete the work, by laying the laterals, 
section by section, as practical work for 
successive classes of students.” Another 
report tells that the work of surveying a 
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route across the college farm for a pro- 
posed railroad is being done by the 
students. 

As the sickle has given way to the reap- 
ing-machine, and the plough made from a 
crooked stick to the finished implement 


of iron and steel, so must blind empiri- 
cism in agricultural methods give way be- 
fore the advance of real knowledge. The 
schoolmaster is abroad in the land, and 
agriculture must not longer remain hid 
from him, like a snail in its shell. 
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with the most gigantic rebellion the 

world has ever seen, Congress, with a 
wise foresight seldom equalled, and a re- 
versal of the old motto, “ In time of peace 
prepare for war,” calmly turned from the 
perplexing questions of the conflict and 
considered and passed an act, donating to 
the “several states and territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts’ public 
lands, equalling in amount thirty thousand 
acres for each senator and representative 
then in Congress. In return for this dona- 
tion it stipulated two things: First, that 
the income of the fund derived from the 
sale of those lands should be held invio- 
lably for purposes of instruction; and, 
second, that military instruction should 
be given, for which a regular army officer 
would be detailed by the United States 
government. Under the provisions of this 
endowment fifty-two colleges and schools 
have been established either as independent 
organizations or as colleges of universities 
already existing, with a teaching force of 
about goo, and an attendance of some 
15,000 students. 

Let it be clearly understood at the out- 
set that these are not exclusively agricu/tu- 
ral colleges, but institutions designed for 
the benefit of the industrial classes. ‘ With- 
out excluding any studies recognized as 
forming part of a liberal education, they 
are directed to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, with the declared object 
of providing for those classes a liberal and 
practical education in the various pursuits 
and professions in life.” It has resulted 
from this that, adapting themselves to the 
individual needs of their respective states, 


|* 1862, when the nation was struggling 


some are exclusively agricultural, while 
others combine the agricultural with the 
mechanical. ‘Three things are named in 
the organic law : agriculture, mechanic arts, 
and military tactics. ‘The name “ agricul- 
tural” used alone is therefore as misleading 
as that of “mechanical” or “ military” 
would be. 
A quarter of a century has passed since 
the passage of the act, and sufficient time 
»has now elapsed to show its merits or de- 
fects. The grant was originally based upon 
representation in population, resulting in 
very unequal endowments, the smaller states 
receiving a much smaller amount than the 
larger ones, while the expenses of mainte- 
nance were about the same. Again, it was 
found that institutions for teaching natural 
science required a much larger outlay for 
the “plant” and for their annual work 
than purely literary institutions. ‘The sci- 
entific work required to be done in the 
course of instruction and experiment de- 
manded an extensive equipment in the 
way of laboratories, machine shops, appa- 
ratus, farms to be used for purposes of 
experiment, cattle to be tested for their 
qualities, etc. In the twenty-five years past 
the field of science had so greatly enlarged, 
and the demands made upon the colleges 
so greatly increased, that none but the 
wealthier institutions could keep pace with 
them, or even measurably answer the re- 
quirements of the times. ‘To provide then 
for.this growing demand for instruction in 
the sciences, with special reference to their 
applications in the industries of life, and 
to compensate for the inadequateness of 
the original endowment, Congress has this 
year passed an act, supplementing that of 
1862, in further aid of the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, granting an equal 
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amount to each state. In doing this it has 
but followed the general tendency of the 
age. “The government of every leading 
country outside of the United States has 
recognized the necessity of providing on a 
large and generous scale for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of scientific instruc- 
tion of every grade, from the primary to 
the highest, and it is everywhere regarded 
as one of the first duties of statesmanship 
to see that the citizens of the country are 
not left behind in the race of modern com- 
petition for lack of any resource that science 
can bring to their aid. The margin of profit 
in the competition of modern industries is 
so small and so closely calculated that “He 
best instructed people will be the winning 
people.” 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
is located at Amherst. ‘The act of incorpo- 


seven years. ‘The appointed members are 
divided into seven classes, so that two 
vacancies in their number regularly occur 
each year. ‘The board was organized 
November 8, 1863, with John A. Andrew 
as president, Allen W. Dodge as vice- 
president, and Charles L. Flint as secre- 
tary. ‘The question of the location of the 
college was the occasion of considerable 
debate. A number of influential men, in- 
cluding Governor Andrew, Professor Agas- 
siz, and President ‘Thomas Hill, favored 
making the agricultural college a depart- 
ment of Harvard. ‘The decision of the 
legislature and the trustees was in favor of 
a separate institution. It was character- 
istic of our great war governor, that no 
sooner was the decision of the legislature 
in favor of a separate institution made 
than, abandoning all his previous opinions, 


North College. 


ration by which it was established became 
a law April 29, 1863, while the acceptance 
of the congressional grant was declared 
eleven days before. ‘The college is under 
the control of a board of trustees, consist- 
ing of the governor of the commonwealth, 
the secretary of the Board of Education, 
the secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
and the president of the faculty, as e¢x- 
officio members, and fourteen others ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term of 


he entered heartily into this plan and 


co-operated to the extent of his power. 
Several towns offered to comply with the 
requirement of the legislature, that $75,000 
for the erection of buildings be pledged 
before any portion of the public funds 
should be given to the college. Ambherst 
was finally selected. On the 29th of No- 
vember, 1864, the Hon. Henry F. French 
was elected president of the college. He 
was a man thoroughly identified with 
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agricultural pursuits, had written a work on drainage, and was widely known by his 
contributions to the different journals. It was felt that his knowledge of the subject 


General View of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


and his large experience in men and 
affairs ensured his success ; but he 
failed to meet the demands of the 
situation ; and after two years, a dif- 
ference of opinion having arisen be- 
tween himself and the trustees as to 
the proper site for the college build- 
ings, he resigned. Ill luck seemed 
destined to pursue the college at its 
founding ; for his successor, Profes- 
sor Paul A. Chadbourne, for many 
years an enthusiastic and successful 
instructor in the natural sciences at 
Williams College, was compeHed to 
resign in a few months, by reason 
of ill health. ‘The trustees then 
elected Professor William S. Clark, 
who had been for years interested in 
the movement for agricultural edu- 
cation, and who was at that time 
filling the chair of chemistry and 
botany in Amherst College. He 
was a man of singular enthusiasm 
and energy, and to him more than 
to any one else the college owes 
the measure of success it has at- 
tained. ‘The course of study marked 
out by him has been substantially 
followed ever since. Resolved on 
having the best, he quickly gathered 
about him a corps of instructors 
that made the college at once leap 
into prominence; and the series 
of novel experiments he conducted 
relating to the circulation of sap 
in plants and the expansive force 
exerted by the vegetable cell in its 
growth, caused the gifted Agassiz to 
remark that if the college had done 
nothing else, this alone was sufficient 
to compensate the state for all its 
outlay. ‘The squash he had selected 
for observation, in its iron harness, 
lifting five thousand pounds before 
it ceased to grow, excited atten- 
tion far and wide, and was visited 
by hundreds.’ But his best work 
was as an educator. bringing to 
the lecture-room that intense enthu- 
siasm and personal magnetism so 
characteristic of the man, he quickly 
established a bond of sympathy 
between teacher and scholar that 
was never broken. The same bril- 


1 See College Report, 1875. 
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liant qualities that attracted men in the outside world made themselves felt in his 
teaching. ‘The dry details ‘of science were enlivened by the light play of his fancy, 
and the charming method of his teaching seldom failed to arouse the dullest intellect. 

The college was opened to receive students on the 2d of October, 1867, and 
forty-seven students were admitted before the close of the first term. Never will the 
writer of this article forget the remark of President Clark, as we drove over together, 
on the opening day, to the place of examination: “I do not know of a single man 
that is coming to-day, but I believe the heart of the old Bay State will beat true 
to the opportunity presented it.” And when we found twenty-seven young men 
awaiting the ordeal, his joy knew no bounds, and I think he was inclined to admit 
the whole number at once, without further trial. luring his administration the per- 
petual fund for the maintenance of the college was largely increased by the generosity 
of the state, new buildings were erected, and the faculty was enlarged. ‘The college 
also entered into an agreement to represent the agricultural department of Boston 
University, the matriculants of the one being eligible to take the diploma of the other. 

The buildings of the Massachusetts Agricultural College at the present. time in- 
clude a laboratory, botanic museum, two plant houses, dormitories containing reci- 
tation-room;, a chapel-library building, club-house, farm- 
house with barn and sheds, drill hall, and five dwelling 
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houses, representing a total value of about $200,000. ‘The | 
farm consists of 384 acres, some eighty acres of which 

are set off for experimental purposes, and the rest divided | 
between cultivated, grass, and wood land. It is located 


on the eastern water-shed of the Connecticut River, 
bounded west by a tributary of that stream, with a ; 
rivulet running through it from southeast to northwest, 
emptying into the tributary. ‘The land adjacent to 
these streams is rolling and high enough to give good 
drainage ; the soil, a heavy, sandy loam, with underly- 
ing clay. The eastern and highest part of the farm is 
drift, covered with gravelly loam, with occasional pock- 
ets of heavy, sandy loam. Much of this part of 
the farm has a substratum of hard pan. In 
short, the soil does not materially differ 
from that found in-other parts of the 
state, always excepting such as is 
peculiar to particular localities, 
as the sand of Cape Cod, ete. 
Seventy to eighty head of live 
stock are kept, including repre- 
sentatives of Ayrshires, Guern- 
seys, Holstein-Friesians, Jer- 
seys, Shorthorns, Percherons, 
Southdown sheep, and small 
Yorkshire swine. 

While all the departments are 
fairly well equipped, the agricul- 
tural and horticultural, as would 
naturally be expected, are best The Chapel! 
supplied, and no pains are spared 
to practically drive home the teachings of the recitation-room. As the agricultural 
department has its barns and different breeds of cattle, its labor-saving implements 
and silos, so the horticultural has its green-houses and nurseries, its herbaria and 
models. Orchards of fifteen to twenty acres, containing all the standard varieties 
of small and large fruits, lie in immediate proximity, and for further practical study 
there is a vineyard containing thirty to forty varieties of fully tested grapes; a 
nursery Of 30,000 to 40,000 trees, shrubs, and vines in various stages of growth; a 
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market garden ; and a grove covering sev- 
eral acres, affording ample opportunity for 
observations in practical forestry. Meth- 
ods of planting, training, and pruning, 
budding, layering and grafting, gathering 
and packing fruits are taught by field 
exercises, the students doing a large part 
of the work. The botanical department, 
naturally joined with the horticultural, is 
in like manner well supplied. In_ the 
museum is the Knowlton herbarium, col- 
lected by W. W. Denslow of New York, 
consisting of over 15,000 species of plants 
from all parts of the world; a collection 
of models of nearly all the leading varie- 
ties of apples and pears; hundreds of 
sections of wood, cut so as to show their 
individual structure; specimens of ab- 
normal and peculiar forms of stems, fruits, 
and vegetables ; together with many speci- 
mens and models prepared for illustrating 
the growth and structure of plants. Sec- 
tions of trees joined together like the 


study of the growth and structure of the 
common plants cultivated in the green- 
house and the garden or on the farm. 
Valuable adjuncts to the recitation-room 
are the conservatories containing a large 
collection of tropical productions, together 
with all the leading plants used for house 
culture, cut flowers, and outdoor ornament- 
ation. ‘The same practical work is en- 
gaged in here, and the student is expected 
to make himself familiar with the different 
methods of propagating, hybridizing, and 
cultivating useful and ornamental plants. 
All kinds of garden and farm garden crops 
are grown in this department, special at- 
tention being given to the treatment of 
market-garden crops, the selection of va- 
rieties, and the growth of seed. 

Located on the college grounds are two 
experiment stations, the one established 
and maintained by the state, the other by 
the United States government, entitled the 
Hatch Experiment Station of the Massa- 


The Armory. 


Siamese twins stand side. by side, with the 
“ giant squash ” in its iron harness, while 
along the walls are suspended gigantic 
specimens of marine algz. For use in the 
lecture rooms are diagrams and charts 
containing over 3000 figures, illustrating 
structural and systematic botany ; and im- 
mediately adjacent is the laboratory fitted 
up with tables and compound microscopes, 
where the students engage in practical 


chusetts Agricultural College. The former 
is under a board of control made up of 
eleven members, four of whom are mem- 
bers ex-officio, and the rest elected respec- 
tively by the Board of Agriculture, the 
Massachusetts State Horticultural Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, the trustees of the Agricultural 
College, and the State Grange, to represent 
their organizations. The latter forms a 
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department of the college, controlled by 
its trustees and subject to their direction. 
kach is distinct from the other in its or- 
ganization and work. ‘The Hatch Experi- 
ment Station devotes itself to the investi- 
gation of meteorological phenomena as 
affecting plant growth, economic ento- 


Under the provisions of tlfis act the 
station at Amherst was organized, March 2, 
1888, with four departments, — the agri- 
cultural, horticultural, entomological, and 
meteorological. By an arrangement with 
the state station all questions of a chemical 
nature are referred to it for investigation, 


The Botanic Museum. 


mology, and the practical questions of 
every kind arising in horticulture and agri- 
culture, while the state station turns its 
attention to questions of analysis, food 
rations, diseases of plants, and the like. 
With its accustomed liberality the. state 
has erected and equipped, at an expense 
of about $30,000, a fine laboratory and a 
building with a glass house attached, to be 
used exclusively for the investigation of 
such diseases as the smut, the mildew, and 
the scab. ‘This station has been in exist- 
ence abont eight years, and has recently 
issued its seventh annual report, filled with 
information of value to the farmer. 

The Hatch Experiment Station ts of 
more recent origin, being created by an 
act of Congress, passed February 25, 1887, 
appropriating $15,000 annually to each 
state and territory for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining an experiment de- 
partment in connection with the colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, to 
be known and designated as an “ agricul- 
tural experiment station.” 


The Chemical Laboratory. 


Laboratory of Vegetable Pathology. 


thereby saving the expense of erecting and 
equipping another laboratory. Each de- 
partment has a building of its own allotted 
exclusively to its own use. In the meteoro- 
logical department a full set of self-record- 
ing instruments has been placed, where 
daily and hourly observations of all mete- 
orological phenomena are taken and kept. 
The horticultural GCepartment has its green- 
houses, in which ests of fertilizers under 
glass are made, and where experimentation 
is continued throughout the year. ‘The 
agricultural department has its barn fitted 
up in the most approved way for conduct- 
ing tests in feeding, or investigating ques- 
tions pertaining to the dairy. The ento- 
mological department has its insectary, 
where plants are grown and the life his- 
tories of their insect enemies studied, while 
at the same time trial is being made of the 
best methods of applying different insecti- 
cides. The general policy of the station 
has been to furnish information on ‘such 
subjects as were attracting the attention of 
the public, and to investigate questions of 
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practical importance. It issues regular 
quarterly bulletins, and special ones, as oc- 
casion seems to demand ; thus, when the 
gypsy moth appeared in the eastern part 
of the state a special illustrated bulletin, 
describing the insect, its destructive habits, 
and the best remedies for combating it, was 
prepared and sent to every tax-payer in 
the infested district and the adjacent towns. 
All these bulletins are sent free to each 


their explanation, we have endeavored to 
rear our superstructure of agricultural edu- 
cation: agriculture, our foundation ; bot- 
any, chemistry, veterinary, and mathemat- 
ics, our four corner stones ; while the walls 
are built high with horticulture, market- 
gardening, and forestry on the one side, 
physiology, etymology, and the compara- 
tive dhatomy of the domestic animals on 
the second, mechanics, physics, and mete- 


House and Barn, State Experiment Station. 


newspaper in the state, and to such resi- 
dents engaged in farming as may request 
the same. The college for many years 
prior to the establishment of these sta- 
tions had been carrying on experiments in 
a limited way, and the investigations of 
Goessmann, Stockbridge, Maynard, and 
Clark have been of immense value to the 
farmers of the state, and are recognized 
throughout the country. 

We are told that “ agriculture is not a 
patchwork of all the natural sciences, but 
is itself a vast subject upon which the va- 
rious natural sciences shed their rays of 
light,’ and that the teacher of agriculture 
can do little more than indicate the points 
of contact between his own great subject 
and the sciences which surround it, leav- 
ing the explanations to those into whose 
domains they properly fall. With this 
broad definition of agriculture, — itself a 
science, complete in itself, yet touching all 
sciences and all branches of knowledge, — 
and taking as our guide the law that the 
teacher of agriculture can but indicate 
these points of contact and leave to others 


orology on the third, and a study of the 
Knglish language, political economy, and 
constitutional history on the fourth. ‘These 
separate lines of study, each distinct in it- 
self, yet each aiding in the interpretation 
or solution of the difficult problems met 
with, require a four-year course. They 
proceed hand in hand, and the completion 
of a study in one department is coincident 
with that in another. Mutual help is the 
watchword ; each for all and all for each, 
in the laying broad and deep the founda- 
tion, and building up the solid structure. 
Thus, when the relations of the weather — 
of heat, air, moisture—to farming are 
considered, on the botanical side are be- 
ing studied the structure of the plant, its 
organs, the relations of its root system to 
soil and moisture; on the chemical, the 
elements important in an agricultural point 
of view and their properties ; and on the 
mathematical, such algebra and geometry 
as will lead to practical work in drainage 
and surveying. So, too, when soils and 
tillage are being considered, are studied in 
like manner those plants beneficial or inju- 
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rious to man, general geqlogy, and the in- 
sects hurtful or otherwise to the crops. 
In short, the effort is made to have each 
course supplement and harmonize with 
the other, and the different studies so fit 
into each other as to make one rounded 
whole. But let it be understood that while 
the greatest effort and the largest expense 
have been bestowed upon the agricultural 
department, the authorities of the college 
entirely disclaim any attempt to narrow its 
graduates down to a choice of that profes- 
sion alone. The opportunity for acquiring 
a valuable education, which shall fit one 
for the practical duties of life, is open to 
all, and all are welcomed, whatever the 
profession they may ultimately pursue. 
Believing that the training of her young 
men in all that pertains to the use of arms, 
in the duties of the officer in handling and 
instructing troops, and in the construction 
of fortifications, would be of immense value 
to the commonwealth, the state has made 
ample provision for this department. A 
fine drill hall and armory have been 
erected, and arms and equipments issued. 
The United States details one of its offi- 


of the United States has ever since been 
annually paid over to it from the treasury 
of the commonwealth. ‘This action of the 
legislature relieves the college from the 
necessity of giving instruction in that de- 
partment, and has resulted in making the 
college more purely agricultural than any 
other in the country. Realizing the neces- 
sity of providing a higher education within 
the reach of those in moderate or strait- 
ened circumstances, the state has thrown 
wide the doors of its college ‘and furnished 
every facility for acquiring such education 
at a minimum cost. Its tuition has been 
made practically free, and by the establish- 
ment of a labor fund, out of which a por- 
tion of the expenses can be paid in honest 
work, it has brought within the reach of a 
class of deserving young men forming the 
best possible material for manhood and 
citizenship an education obtainable in no 
other way. 

The college has had many earnest 
friends, but it has also encountered much 
opposition. ‘The importance of a tech- 
nical education has until recently been 
hardly appreciated by the farmers of the 
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cers for duty at the college, who is reck- 
oned as one of the faculty, and who is 
responsible for the efficiency and good 
order of the department. 

It will have been noticed that in the 
course of instruction no mention is made 
of the mechanic arts. At the time of the 
legislative acceptance of the national grant 
the Institute of Technology in Boston was 
already established, and it was deemed 
wiser to extend aid to it than to start a 
new school. Accordingly, one-third of the 
income derived from the maintenance fund 


estate. The rapidity with which the native 
population has emigrated to the western 
states, leaving their farms in the hands of 
an alien population, has been a factor of 
great importance in this connection. In 
1870 a determined attempt was made to 
stop all further grants of money from the 
state ; and several years later it was pro- 
posed to make the Agricultural College a 
department of Amherst College. ‘The only 
result of these attempts, however, has been 
to establish it on a firmer basis than ever, 
and give to it renewed life and vigor. 
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FROM A RECENT LONDON PHOTOGRAPH. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
By Witlham Clarke. 


F all the prominent men in London 
there is none who to many of us 
is SO satisfactory in every respect 

as Stopford Brooke. As the author of one 
of the best biographies in the language, 
the Life of Robertson of Brighton, as a 


preacher who is sought after by countless 
flocks of visitors to London every year, 
and whose sermons are read all over the 
English-speaking world, as a poet and as 
a critic, as the writer of those two little 
literary gems, the Primer of English Liter- 
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ature and the Milton monograph, — in 
all these capacities, Mr. Brooke is widely 
known and highly esteemed. 

But mere literary achievement, however 
admirable, must ever yield the palm toa 
great and genuine manhood, to a large 
and lofty type of character ; and it is essen- 
tially in this that Mr. Brooke is deemed so 
satisfactory by those fortunate enough to 
be counted among his friends. His na- 
ture is laid out on a generous and splendid 
scale. His fine bodily frame, crowned 
with its noble head, is the fitting temple of 
such a spirit as his. When worn and de- 
pressed, there is no one with whom mere 
contact does one such real good. One 
feels the virtue coming from him as the 
woman in the story is said to have felt it 
stream from the person of Jesus. You are 
in touch with one who is full of life, seeth- 
ing with spiritual energy; and you feel, 
even under the black pall of London 
smoke, that amid those grinding millions 
there is at least one man alive. 

Whether as writer, preacher, biographer, 
reformer, or friend, Mr. Brooke is always a 
poet. He has not written much verse, 
and what he has written has probably not 
been very widely read. But one may 
say of him what Emerson said about him- 
self to Miss Peabody: “I am not a great 
poet, but whatever there is of me is poet.” 
He is incapable alike in his books of a 
commonplace sentence, and in his con- 
versation of a commonplace expression. 
The common and the familiar are for him 
transformed as they were for his beloved 
Turner, and become “ golden exhalations 
of the dawn.” He always seems to view 
mankind and the order of things in their 
ideal aspects; and for him the bright 
beams which shone upon his boyhood 
have never yet faded “into the light of 
common day.” He can scarcely hear a 
simple tale of ordinary life among the 
poor without finding in it a tragedy or 
romance ; for his mind instinctively passes 
by the commonplace detail and seizes on 
the essential heart of the matter and weaves 
around it a network of wonder, so that you 
blush for your former stolid apathy, and 
feel that henceforth for you nothing that is 
human is alien or indifferent. Yes, Mr. 
Brooke has the heart and mind of a poet. 

Mr. Brooke owes not a little to his Irish 
birth and early surroundings. Whatever 
the victims of New York aldermen and 
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ward politicians (who probably get as 
good a government as they deserve) may 
say, Ireland unquestionably produces some 
of the most charming and original men 
and women in the world. Three such 
men it has been my special privilege to 
know, — my dear old friend, John Kingsley, 
friend and comrade of Thomas Davis and 
John Blake Dillon, dead now upwards of 
two years; Michael Davitt, whose heroic 
nature has endeared him to _ millions 
throughout the world ; and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. Whenever I note the low aims 
and self-seeking designs of Irish politicians 
on either side of the Atlantic, whenever I 
hear the shrill and angry screeches from 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Toronto home, I 
think also of the other side of the shield 
and of the fact that Mr. Brooke is a warm 
and genuine Irish Nationalist. 

The Irish mind is more simple and sym- 
pathetic than that of England, and the 
contact of the people with nature more 
direct and vital. England, as Emerson 
observed, seems “ finished with a pencil” 
instead of a plough. The small country 
is over-civilized. ‘The mass of the people 
live in big, ugly towns, and many of them 
have lost their feeling for the country, as 
is seen by the fact that when on chance 
occasions they go there, they contrive to 
make it as much like town as _ possible. 
The English are immersed in affairs, in 
bondage to the unremitting despotism of 
trade. ‘Their aristocracy, it is true, and 
their unemployed proletariat have alike 
nothing to do, so they take to providing 
material for the divorce and _ police courts. 
But otherwise the island is overrun with 
business, and ne’er a man of them has 
either time or inclination to possess his 
soul before he dies. ‘The English capital- 
ists of the last century effectually prevented 
Ireland from sharing this experience, when 
they destroyed Irish manufactures. ‘The 
result is that only in one corner of Ireland 
do you find the same kind of hard-headed, 
unimaginative business man you know of 
in Manchester and Glasgow, and of whose 
Philistine nature and practical judgment 
you are so heartily tired. ‘The world is 
made for such men, says Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen ; and looking at the present course 
of things, I am afraid he is nght. But 
meanwhile, before the Philistine millennium 
is reached, when, as Matthew Arnold has 
it, we shall all yawn in each other’s faces, I 
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am glad to think there are a few places 
left where we can “sit by the shores of 
old romance ”’ and, amid the complexity 
and over-culture of the day, catch the 
nature poetry of an older age. One such 
place is uncultured, bare, beautiful Celtic 
Ireland, with its barbarism, and quiet, and 
soft climate, and absence of hurry and 
tumult and cotton-mills and heaps of 
refuse and constant trains, and all the 
other glories of English civilization. 

Mr. Brooke is an Irishman, with his 
gayety, humor, poetry, dislike of routine, 
lightness of touch, but with a broad and 
deep modern culture added; a culture 
which he assimilates and uses, but which 
does not overmaster him or obliterate his 
original character. He possesses culture, 
but is possessed only by ideas. He had 
the education which Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, gives or gave forty years ago to a 
young Irish gentleman; but he has told 
his friends that his youth was blessed by a 
very fair share of happy ignorance. He 
knew nothing of modern history, and was 
not ‘so much as aware that Ireland had 
any history of her own until his college 
days ; and as his father had a theory that 
novel-reading, though good for himself, 
was not edifying to young people, the 
growing boy with his hunger for romance 
was driven to surreptitious means of ob- 
taining the forbidden fruit. Mr. Brooke 
dates an important development in his 
intellectual life from the time when he and 
his brother used to read Emerson’s Essays 
in a garret in their grandmother’s house 
in Dublin. 

In his most suggestive book, Zheology 
in the Enelish Poets, as well as in some 
lectures which he has recently given in 
London, Mr. Brooke has laid down the 
doctrine that any new poetic expression is 
likely to form itself in a period of politi- 
cal convulsion, when some new organic 
shape, hailed by many and dreaded by 
others, is coming to the birth. Thus the 
poetry of Byron and Shelley and the 
earlier poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
was born in the storm and stress of the 
French Revolution ; while ‘Tennyson and 
Browning were pluming their wings in the 
hopeful reform era of sixty years ago. In 
like manner Mr. Brooke’s own manhood 
was ripening in a time of public ferment 
and generous enthusiasm. While the glow- 
ing embers of 1832 had long become 
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dead ashes, a spirit of revolt and heroism 
was being kindled in other lands in the 
movement for Italian unity and the strug- 
gle against American slavery. With both 
these movements Mr. Brooke became an 
ardent sympathizer; and so the native 
idealism of his character received scope 
and.outlet and grew into a generous love 
for man and a deep faith in human prog- 
ress. The perpetual hope for a better 
age, always quenched but always again 
kindled at the torch of idealism, the 
same hope which in the closing years of 
the last century animated Cowper and 
Burns and the young Wordsworth, this 
hope was shared too by Stopford Brooke, 
and in his more mature years he shares it 
still. 

Like all idealists, Mr. Brooke has a 
thoroughly synthetical mind. I remember 
his once warning me against the habit, too 
prevalent in England, of small, acute, ped- 
dling literary criticism, which finds its 
account in pulling some fairly good work 
in pieces to show how clever and know- 
ing a fellow the critic is. He held up 


for imitation the kindly, constructive 
French criticism of Sainte-Beuve, and 


recommended me always to find out and 
proclaim, as the best French critics do, the 
positive merits of any book, rather than 
search minutely for its defects. ‘The ad- 
vice was characteristic of Mr. Brooke’s 
mental attitude. He is at war with the 
spirit of destructive analysis which marks 
our time as it did that of the Greek soph- 
ists. He has the soul of the poet and 
artist, and instinctively dislikes the point 
of view of the laboratory or dissecting- 
room. Yet he is deeply interested in some 
branches of science, has been a close 
student of Darwin, and is well read in 
geology. But I suppose that it is Dar- 
win’s constructive rather than his critical 
side which interests Mr. Brooke; for 
Darwin does not so much parcel out the 
organic world into separate groups as com- 
bine the groups under common laws, and 
hence aids perhaps the poct and ideal- 
ist to a greater and more far-reaching view 
of the world. ‘The “ fingering slave’ who 
won Wordsworth’s scorn would incur also 
Mr. Brooke’s dislike. Perhaps neither 
does full justice to such a dry and dull 
person as Holmes’s “ Scarabee,” without 
whose aid, after all, the greater men of 
science could not achieve their larger tasks 
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Mr. Brooke has no quarrel with the an- 
alytic mind when, like the shoemaker, it 
sticks to its last. But when it deals with 
the greater and more subtle objects of 
human consciousness, such as the state, 
humanity, domestic love, religion, as it does 
largely in much of our present-day realistic 
literature, then it calls forth Mr. Brooke’s 
energetic protests. Not that he opposes 
realism in art, for he is a profound admirer 
of Tolstoi, whose Za Puissance des Téne- 
bres he commended to me as one of the 
most powerful and artistic products of 
modern times, almost Greek in its concep- 
tion and method. But his theory is that 
the greatest facts of life, the deepest real- 
ities of the world, are most real to those 
who adopt an attitude of belief and love ; 
and, like Goethe, he accepts the reverence 
for that which is above, around, and be- 
neath us as the ground for all that is 
greatest in man. He would have neither 
undue introspection, which tends to mor- 
bid quietism, nor undue criticism, through 
whose clumsy fingers the noblest gifts of 
life are permitted to slip. 

Mr. Brooke has all his life been a com- 
prehensive student of art. I do not know 
that he has that wonderfully minute knowl- 
edge of every variety of Italian art which 
was possessed by Robert Browning, who 
was his friend ; but his oft-repeated visits 
to Venice and Florence have given him a 
familiarity shared by few with Venetian and 
early Florentine art, while he knows the 
pictures to be found within the old churches 
of many a quaint Italian city. One of 
Mr. Brooke’s choice possessions Is a com- 
plete set of the Liter Studiorum, to match 
which he has the lovely early editions of 
Ruskin. The warm personal friend of 
Burne-Jones and William Morris, and a 
close student of both the poems and pic- 
tures of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Mr. Brooke shared in the religious passion 
for art expressed by the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood in Zhe Germ, a copy of 
which he possesses in his library. Dis- 
trustful of the analytic and mercantile 
instincts of his time, when wealthy capital- 
ists first coin money by defiling natural 
beauty and then spend it on expensive 
portraits by Millais, which are hung up 
duly on the walls of the Academy, Mr. 
Brooke shares very largely the views ex- 
pressed by William Morris in his //opes 
and Fears for Art. And this brings me 


to Mr. Brooke’s views on social and politi- 
cal matters. 

When in 1880 Mr. Brooke shook from 
his feet the dust of Anglicanism, he ex- 
plained clearly to his friends and the 
world the reasons for the step he had 
taken. He objected not merely to the 
theology but to the politics of the English 
State Church. Himself a convinced dem- 
ocrat, he felt that Anglicanism was a 
weapon of political reaction as well as an 
agency of intellectual insincerity. Dean 
Stanley and other excellent but accommo- 
dating persons plied the usual arguments 
for staying to “liberalize” the church. 
“Do you think,” said Mr. Brooke to Dean 
Stanley, “that there is any chance of 
James Martineau being made Archbishop 
of Canterbury?” The dean was obliged to 
confess that such an appointment could 
scarcely be looked for until the very eve 
of the Greek Kalends. “Then,” replied 
Mr. Brooke, “of what use is it to talk of 
comprehension and equality, when you 
know that these are mere empty words?” 

On its political side the Anglican Church 
is an organization for the propagation of 
Toryism. No religious body can show a 
meaner record than this church since it 
assumed the main outlines of its present 
form at the time of the so-called English 
Reformation, when the most unscrupulous 
of kings and of statesmen determined to 
use it as an engine of government. Bound 
to the monarchy through its system of 
making bishops, and to a decaying aristo- 
cratic system through its method of church 
patronage, the Anglican Church has been 
mainly the subservient tool of the upper 
classes. ‘To preserve its endowments it 
will ally itself to-day with the worst ele- 
ments of English society, and in point of 
fact habitually does so. For more than 
three centuries the people have waited in 
vain to hear from its prelates a trumpet- 
call to progress and righteousness, and 
have been treated instead to stale homilies 
about the duty of contentment and obedi- 
ence. ‘The great humanitarian movements 
against the slave trade, against a brutal 
and degrading penal system, against whole- 
sale murder by due process of law, against 
popular ignorance, against the robbery of 
Demos to fill the pockets of Plutos, —all 
these and other great movements were 
carried on by laymen, by Howard, and 


Clarkson, and Romilly, and Mill, and they 
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all encountered the apathy or hostility of 
the Anglican dignitaries. ‘The Catholic 
Church can justly boast of its noble efforts 
to limit serfdom and to found a rational 
criminal jurisprudence. But what has the 
Anglican Church to boast of? ‘Three cen- 
turies of virulent hostility to almost every- 
thing that can be positively proved to have 
enlarged and dignified human life. 

It is not a question of individuals, but 
of a system. Many Anglican clergymen 
are excellent men, but their system is 
bound up with class rule, as the best 
among them, like Dr. Arnold, have con- 
fessed. The only consistent theory of 
Anglicanism ever propounded is that con- 
tained in Coleridge’s Church and State. 
The church is not a church in the legiti- 
mate sense of the term ; it is an institution 
set up and maintained by the governing 
class for the propagation of what that class 
understands as culture. Its culture hap- 
pens, owing to historical causes, to be ex- 
pressed in terms of Christian symbolism ; 
but, as Coleridge submits, national culture 
and not Christianity is the essence of it. 
When, therefore, any simple soul expresses 
astonishment that the Anglican pseudo- 
followers of a Jewish carpenter can sit in 
the House of Lords, live in palaces and 
draw immense incomes, while their “ breth- 
ren in Christ”’ are working fifteen hours a 
day for bare bread in an empty garret, 
without any apparent consciousness of the 
incongruity of the situation, he must be 
told that these personages are not prima- 
rily Christian pastors, but Anglican prel- 
ates, and that their first duty is not at all 
to the memory of their Master, but to the 
temporal powers that provide them with 
the luxuries which they enjoy. ‘The Gali- 
lean tradition may be carried on among 
the poorest curates in the large towns, but 
the bench of bishops is as innocent of it 
as the Bank of England. 

It is easy to see that Mr. Brooke, full of 
passion and energy, idealist in every nerve 
and fibre of his body, indignant at the 
crimes committed by the rich against the 
poor, and contemptuous of that slothful 
luxury which is often called lettered piety, 
should become more and more dissatisfied 
with his milieu. It was, no doubt, hard for 
him to wrench the bonds asunder which 
bound him to the church in which his 
father was an eloquent and respected min- 
ister ; all the more as he was one of the 
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Queen’s chaplains and had a high reputa- 
tion as the most brilliant leader of the 
broad church school. But to him, as to 
others, “there came a voice without 
reply,” and the democrat went out from 
the church of the plutocracy, greatly to 
the satisfaction and building-up of every 
honest English soul. 

Earnest men, however, are everywhere 
beginning to see that they cannot rest con- 
tented in mere democracy, as understood 
even a generation ago. Individualist de- 
mocracy may answer very well for a time 
in a simple agricultural community like 
the United States of sixty years ago, when 
every one has access to the land, and when 
there is a fairly general equality of fortune. 
One can in like manner conceive the rural 
democracies of Norway and Switzerland 
existing for a long time untouched. But 
the permanent progressive life of mankind 
resides not in such simple communities as 
these. Had the United States continued 
to remain a congeries of scattered agri- 
cultural settlements, they would have pos- 
sessed absolutely no significance for man- 
kind. With the clash of social forces 
began a new life and a new literature for 
America. And so it is everywhere. Cul- 
ture and the intellectual life come to 
maturity in cities, and spiritual growth in- 
volves social complexity. ‘The new seed 
may, it is true, be sown by quiet lake or 
mountain side, but it only arrives at full 
measure amid the stirring scenes of civic life. 

Now the simple individualist democracy 
which answers the needs of a simple rural 
society supplies absolutely no answer to 
the problems of a complex, interdepend- 
ent society. Hence it is that we see the 
break-down of the earlier democracy every- 
where. ‘Those old people who worked 
arduously and sincerely for the older de- 
mocracy are saddened and bewildered by 
the newer growths which seem to them 
hostile to liberty, as they understand the 
word. ‘They chafe at increased state inter- 
ference with a hypothetical “ personal lib- 
erty” which, misled by eighteenth-century 
phrases, they suppose to have a real exist- 
ence; and they gloomily predict, as I 
heard an English politician predict not 
long ago, that shaving will soon be regu- 
lated by act of Parliament. These poor 
people are everywhere engaged, under the 
banner of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in a per- 
fectly futile attack on the irresistible forces 
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of socialism. For the change is everywhere, 
the civilized world over, from individualism 
to socialism ; or, in other words, from an 
unorganized to an organized democracy ; 
from a crowd of unrelated units to a pha- 
lanx of disciplined comrades. 

The literature of our time is permeated 
with this idea just as truly as our politics. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Dickens, 
Tennyson, William Morris, and (in his lat- 
ter years, when his father’s spiritual poison 
had been eliminated from his system) John 
Stuart Mill, are all penetrated with the new 
organic conception of society, with the 
thought that “ we are members one of an- 
other.” ‘“ Benthamism” seems more old- 
fashioned and defunct than an Egyptian 
mummy ; so much so that we are scarcely, 
perhaps, inclined to give-it credit for its 
real merits. 

In this new movement Mr. Brooke finds 
a source of inspiration. He eonfesses that 
he is not an economist, and does not under- 
stand the.economic side of the new move- 
ment; but as a poet he feels its ideal and 
human side. He has seen much of the 
misery and poverty of London, where, be 
it remembered, one person in every five 
dies in a workhouse or a hospital, and he 
knows how hopeless it is for “ private enter- 
prise” and “ private charity,” and all the 
other individualist nostrums, to cope with 
the ever-widening problems of this com- 
plex society. He is, therefore, heartily in 
sympathy with the movements for the ex- 
tension of state and municipal functions, 
for the public appropriation of ground 
values, for the shortening of the hours of 
labor, and for the public provision of 
healthy homes, with the appliances of cul- 
ture for the masses of the people. Upon 
these subjects he constantly preaches, and 
says out plainly what he has to say, whether 
his hearers like it or not. ‘There is no 
public wrong which he does not denounce 
from the pulpit, whether it be Beacons- 
field’s cynical support of the “ unspeakable 
Turk,” or Gallifet’s indiscriminate butchery 
of the Communists, or the brutal assault 
made by the London police on the work- 
ing classes in Trafalgar Square. He is the 
true preacher of righteousness, not content 
to refer the outcast to golden streets and 
palm branches in another world, but, like 
St. Basil and St. Ambrose, pledged to jus- 
tice here and now for the humblest mem- 
ber of the common family of man. 


In the department of literature Mr. 
Brooke has yet to give his most important 
work to the world. He has long been 
engaged on a comprehensive study of the 
pre-Shakespearean literature of England, 
which will, I venture to predict, add, when 
completed, a noble gem to the literary 
treasure-house of our time. Mr. Brooke 
is a profound student of English literature. 
His Selections from Shelley and his Milton 
reveal his sympathetic study of England’s 
great lyric and epic poets; and I never 
listened to a more eloquent and convinc- 
ing defence of Shelley’s poetry, especially 
in reply to Matthew Arnold’s criticism, than 
was contained in Mr. Brooke’s splendid 
address, some four years ago, to the Shel- 
ley Society. ‘This address called forth from 
Mr. Andrew Lang a very amusing parody 
at Mr. Arnold’s expense. Shelley attracts 
Mr. Brooke because he is, as his admirer 
says, “ full of resurrection power.” “ ‘There 
was one thing at least,”’ writes Mr. Brooke, 
“that Shelley grasped and realized with 
force in poetry,—the moralities of the 
heart in their relation to the progress of 
mankind. Love and its eternity; mercy, 
forgiveness, and endurance, as forms of 
love ; joy and freedom, justice and truth, 
as the results of love; the sovereign right 


_of love to be the ruler of the universe, and 


the certainty of its victory,—these were 
the deepest realities, the only absolute 
certainty, the only centre, in Shelley’s 
mind; and whenever, in behalf of the 
whole race, he speaks of them, and of the 
duties and hopes that follow from them, 
strength is then instructive and vital in his 
imagination. Neither now nor hereafter 
can men lose this powerful and profound 
impression. It is Shelley’s great contribu- 
tion to the progress of humanity.” Pro- 
fessor Freeman, in his austere way, sternly 
rebuked the “ chatter about Shelley”? which 
was invading Oxford, as he rebuked a lady 
acquaintance of mine for caring about 
artistic blue pots. But some of us are so 
constructed that we would prefer “ chatter 
about Shelley,” so long as it is Mr. Brooke 
who chatters, even to the learned and ex- 
cellent historical writings of Mr. Freeman. 

I do not believe that a more perfect little 
book was ever written than Mr. Brooke's 
monograph on Milton, whether we consider 
the compressed. narrative, the wise judg- 
ments, the note of profound admiration, 
mingled with occasional rebuke, the lucid 
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analysis of Paradise Lost, or the concep- 
tion of the historic movement in which 
Milton took part. Compare this excellent 
little book with that of Mark Pattison on 
Milton in the “English Men of Letters” 
series, especially in its treatment of Milton’s 
relation to public events. Mr. Pattison’s 
work is that of a mere scholarly critic ; 
Mr. Brooke’s that of a man of insight. To 
Mr. Brooke “ Milton and his work remain 
apart in lonely grandeur. In one aspect 
he had no predecessor and no follower ; 
and we, who attempt, at so vast a distance, 
to look up to the height on which he sits 
with Homer and Dante, feel we may paint 
the life, but hardly dare to analyze the 
work, of the great singer and maker whose 
name shines only less brightly than Shake- 
speare’s on the long and splendid roll of 
the poets of England.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. 
Brooke has bestowed more study even on 
Milton and Shelley than he has on Words- 
worth, who, he says, “ does possess a phi- 
losophy, and its range is wide as the uni- 
verse.” By far the larger portion of his 
volume on Zheology in the English Poets 
is devoted to Wordsworth, the remainder 
being given to Cowper, Coleridge, and 
Burns. <A second series on Blake, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron was promised, but has 
not yet seen the light. In Wordsworth 
“the whole of the natural theology of the 
eighteenth century disappears,’’ — the the- 
ology which. found its final expression in 
Paley, who likcued nature to a watch, made 
by a “ ercat Artificer’”’ and set going. ‘This 
mechanical and static notion was replaced 
in the mind of Wordsworth by a dynami- 
cal and pantheistic conception, which pre- 
pared men for the theory of natural evo- 
lution so universally held by intelligent 
persons to-day. And Wordsworth was not 
only the priest of nature, but the poet of 
man. Although he became a _ political 
reactionary, and denounced in his age 
what he had admired in his youth, yet he 
forsook the form rather than the substance 
of true progressive ideas. He perceived 
—as who does not perceive now — the 
shallow philosophy, the lack of social bond, 
the short-sighted optimism of the Revolu- 
tion; and he fell back on those primal 
human qualities, in the absence of which 
no social fabric can endure, and devoted 
himself to their development and support. 
All this and more Mr. Brooke has traced 


with the hand of a master and the affec- 
tion of a disciple, in the essays relating to 
Wordsworth, and in the lectures on /oetry 
and the French Revolution, recently deliv- 
ered in London. 

Mr. Brooke’s study of our modern poetry 
has led him to brood much over the French 
Revolution — that tremendous Nemesis in- 
flicted on culpable rulers by an aroused 
people, that “ truth clad in hell-fire.”” In 
his volume of poems, published two years 
ago, he has a poem called Versaz//es (7784), 
in which the “ young Scotch musketeer,” 
Leslie, has a vision of the coming horrors. 
His friend watched him in sleep, after the 
revelry of the Carnival at Versailles had 
died away. 


I watched, and marked above his head the moon, 

That shone like pearl amid the western heaven, 

Suddenly swallowed up by a vast cloud 

With edges like red lightning, but the rest 

Of the sky and stars was clear, and the rushing 
noise 

Now louder swelled, like cataracts of rain. 


The young Leslie tosses upon his bed 
crying “ Horror ! horror!” wakes, and tells 
his awful dream. 


“ You heard,” he said, “ that rushing sigh of wind, 

And then the awful cry, far off, as if 

The world had groaned and died. —TI heard, and 
trance 

Fell on my brain, and in the trance I saw 

The square below me in the moonlight fill 

With nobles, dames, and maidens, pages, all 

The mighty names of France, and midst them 
walked 

The king and queen; not ours, but those that come 

Hereafter; and I heard soft speech of love 

And laughter please the night, — when momently 

The moon went out, and from the darkness 
Streamed . 

A hissing flood of rain, that where it fell 

Changed into blood, and ’twixt the courtyard 
stones 

Blood welled as water from a mountain moss; 

And the gay crowd, unwitting, walked in it. 

Bubbling it rose ‘past ankle, knee, and waist, 

From waist to throat, and still they walked as if 

They knew it not, until a fierce wind lashed 

The crimson sea, and beat it into waves. 

And when its waves smote on their faces then 

They knew, and shricked, but all in vain; the 
blood 

Storming upon them, whelmed and drowned them 
all. 

At which a blinding lightning, like a knife, 

Gashed the cloud’s breast, and dooming thunder 
pealed.” 


Mr. Brooke’s little volume of poems 
contains love lyrics, ballads, and narratives 
or dramatic incidents clothed in the form 
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of verse. Perhaps the two most striking 
poems are Zhe Lioness, an impressive ver- 
sion of a story which Mr. Brooke heard, 
and Zhe Crofter’s Wife, which, with Zhe 
Sempstress, reveals its author’s deep sympa- 
thy with the poor who are called on to make 
such a desperate struggle for life. Not a 
little of the book is inspired by Venice, 
picture after picture of which is drawn, all 
of them beautiful. 

Mr. Brooke’s poetry, whether pensive 
or joyous, is, like all his teaching, inspired 
with the thirst for “ more life and fuller.” 
Although so much of the book is devoted 
to love poems, it is not love alone which 
suffices. Nor is it duty or knowledge. 
Such is the burden of the two quatrains, 
The Tree of Life. 

There were three fruits upon the tree; 

Love, Knowledge, Duty — most of men 


Take Love first — then they know — and then 
Find Duty, best of all the three. 


But he plucked Duty from the tree 
The first — and Knowledge then he got, 
And then seized Love, and he forgot 
Duty and Knowledge — whence was misery. 


Nor is mere purity the end; _ purity 
which may be dry as the sand, empty as 
the deserted shell, barren as the cold and 
watery moon. ‘This is the note in Zhe 
Jungfrau’s Cry :— 

Alas! cold sunlight, stars, and heaven, 
My high companions, call. 

The ice-clad life is pure and stern — 
I am weary of it all. 


Fulness of life, as the final and complete 
end, transcends and includes all minor and 
partial ends. It is that, and not the affir- 
mation of any special virtue or the nega- 
tion of any particular vice, which he who 
seeks for growth will really care for. It is 
the renewal of life in man which is the 
perpetual miracle, as it is the source of 
all the world’s most real progress. To 
touch the hidden springs of life is the 
sacred office of the poet, as it is also the 
mysterious function of nature :— 


A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream, — 
And life as dry as desert dust 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So says Mr. Brooke in the beautiful lit- 
tle lyric of four verses, Zhe Earth and 
Man; and this fittingly concludes what I 
have to say concerning his poetical work. 


_ ejected. 


I like to look back upon the fortnightly 
meetings of the debating society over 
which Mr. Brooke used to preside, and at 
which I was a pretty regular attendant. 
We discussed all subjects in heaven and 
earth, scientific, literary, political, social, 
philosophic ; and finally socialism came in, 
like Charles I.’s head, and could not be 
No matter what the subject was, 
it drifted into socialism. One evening it 
was “ modern novels,” which led to a de- 
fence of the realism of Zola as a necessary 
and wholesome account of the real facts of 
modern life. What did these facts imply? 
Obviously they implied the need for a re- 
construction of society ; and then we were 
at it, hammer and tongs, with the “ law of 
rent,” and “surplus value,” and “ wage- 
slavery,” and all the rest of it. Or we fell 
to discussing “ Ireland,” or the speeches 
and writings of the late lamented Beacons- 
field, and it was just the same. “The trail 
of the serpent was over it all.”” We strug- 
gled manfully against our destiny, but our 
puny efforts were of no avail. Had social- 
ism met with any vigorous and intelligent 
opponent in our midst, something might 
have been done; but as we all found our- 
selves committed to socialism “ more or 
less,” we thought it better to suffer the 
society to lapse ; and it “ died of social- 
ism.” 

The most interesting part of the even- 
ing was when Mr. Brooke summed up 
the discussion, except on these occasions 
when he himself read a paper. He gave 
us some delightful essays on Zzennyson'’s 
Women, on Rossett’'s Poetry, on Darwin, 
on Zhe Millais Exhibit, and on sev- 
eral Shakespearean plays. His summing 
up was always full, epigrammatic, suggest- 
ive, and brilliant. I wish I could recall 
the many clever things said, and the many 
fine thoughts expressed at these meetings, 
which stimulated, in a quite unusual way, 
several of the most active young men now 
in London. Occasionally some well-known 
outsider came to take part in a discussion 
of special interest to him, or even to open 
it; and I recall among the visitors Mr. 
Bryce, Dr. Martineau, Mr. William Morris, 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, Dr. Lander Brunton, and others. 

As a result of his deep consideration for 
the poor, Mr. Brooke has interested him- 
self for some time in providing some means 
of recreation for those whose lives are so 
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joyless, and whose opportunities are so 
few ; while his eldest daughter has man- 
aged with rare ability and devotion a 
Children’s Holiday Fund, to provide sev- 
eral hundred poor children of the slums 
with a month in the country every sum- 
mer. I have heard pathetic stories of 
these holidays; of one boy who volun- 
tarily gave up his place to another who 
needed the country air more; of a little 
cripple who was tended carefully by his 
comrades; of a little fellow from some 
dark London court who had never seen a 
pig before, and was lost in wonder and 
delight at the uncouth creature’s ways ; of 
mothers selling some object of apparel to 
provide their little boys or girls with small 
coins, so that they might not go quite 
empty-handed. ‘The children are all taken 
from the board-schools of a certain Lon- 
don area, so many being selected each 
year, are duly examined by a medical 
officer to ensure cleanliness, and, some 
morning at the end of July, are sent off in 
batches from the various London termini 
to their “country fathers” and “ country 
mothers,” as the children call the kind 
people who receive them in their rural 
homes, for a whole glorious month to play 
in the fields and grow strong. ‘The chil- 
dren’s experiences form the chief subject of 
conversation in many an otherwise cheerless 
London home for the next twelve months. 

Mr. Brooke has recently started a club 


for worliuy girls in central London, a fine’ 


old house in dignified Fitzroy Square, 
where Clive Newcome and the old colonel 
lived, having been chosen. The club is 
open every evening and is largely man- 
aged by the girls themselves. Such insti- 
tutions are sorely needed in London, where 
thousands of young girls, after a long day 
of monotonous work, have no place to go 
but their own small bed-rooms or the 
streets. I have heard of cases where the 
girls have begged to be allowed to stay 
inside a business establishment after it was 
closed, for the sake of light and warmth, 
although they had been on their feet all 
day for twelve hours. These same girls 
for their exhaustive toil are paid about two 
dollars a week, while the shareholders in 


the company that employs them chuckle 
over their twenty-five per cent dividends. 
And the girls are expected to be quick, 
obedient, good-natured, and polite all day 
long! While some professional philan- 
thropists (an odious class with which Eng- 
land literally swarms) go crusading around 
the w6rld, tilting at windmills and interfer- 
ing with barbarous people who are much 
happier when left alone, Mr. Brooke ad- 
dresses himself to this real slavery of which 
English girls are the victims near his own 
door. He is not and never will be one of 
those “ blind guides who strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel,” and who render the 
very name of philanthropy disgusting. 

In person Mr. Brooke is tall and hand- 
some. Although now fifty-eight years of 
age, he looks much younger ; for he seems 
to have the secret of perpetual youth. 
His striking head with its mobile expres- 
sion, eager, bright eyes, and splendid dome 
of forehead, with light wavy hair here and 
there lightly touched with gray, is an at- 
tractive object, as well as the subject of 
frequent photographs to be seen in the 
London shop windows. It is pre-emi- 
nently the face of a man of courage. In- 
tellect, sympathy, emotion are all there in 
an unusual degree ; but above all moral 
courage, the expression of a sincere mind, 
seems to me its most striking quality. 
One might put in Mr. Brooke’s mouth the 
grand words of Danton: “ // nous faut de 
Paudace, et encore de laudace, et toujours 
de faudace/” It is the expression of his 
life, the life of a brave man, who had suffi- 
cient single-mindedness, sufficient love of 
truth and of man to rid himself of a false 
and reactionary theological and _ political 
environment, to quit the vitiated atmos- 
phere of a church made by and for nar- 
rower souls than his. And he gave up 
place and preferment, not for a life of 
silence and emptiness like some, or for a 
career of petty quibbling and carping 
criticism like others, but for the best work 
of which his nature was capable. He has 
added to the permanent stock of that 
moral health upon which England can 
alone rely amid the mass of corruption and 
mammonism piled up around her heart. 


JOHN TONER’S SCHEME. 
By George Ethelbert Walsh. 


ploughed the bare, 
bleak hills of his New 
England farm for 
years with the vain 
hope that better times 
were coming.  Situa- 
ted in a picturesque 
part of the country, and surrounded by 
green hills and streams and land-locked 
ponds, the farm had attractions and 
associations that partly compensated for 
its failure to yield good profits. The 
natural beauty of the place that first lured 
the early Puritan settlers to clear it for 
cultivation had been reformed and trans- 
formed by the supplemental improvements 
of several generations of ‘Toners. ‘The 
original farm had possessed all of the 
primeval beauty of that virgin region, with 
only the bare necessities and comforts of 
a dwelling-place added to it by the hand 
of man; but careful economy, prudent 
work, and wise forethought had enabled 
the successive owners to improve it grad- 
ually with all of the various stationary 
appurtenances of modern farming. Like 
an old notched tree, with the bark creased 
and ruffled here and there to mark the 
successive yearly growths, or to hide clum- 
sily the connection between the old stock 
and new graft or bud, the farm had old 
and new buildings, patched and re-patched, 
to mark the various stages of evolution 
through which it had passed. Instead of 
deforming the place in the eyes of John 
Toner, these various semi-dilapidated, 
antique structures enhanced the attractive- 
ness of the farm. ‘They were his inheri- 
tance from his long line of ancestors. The 
peculiar mark of each succeeding gen- 
eration of ‘Toners had been made on the 
place ; and though some of them in the 
eyes of modern farmers would not be 
called improvements, they were venerated 
for their close association with the past. 
They were heirlooms, bequeathed to John 
Toner and his heirs. 

But they had other marks of significance, 
which were very important to the hard- 
working owner of the place. ‘They were 


indelible proofs that the bleak hills had 
yielded sufficient profits to his ancestors 
to enable them to live, and to increase 
their stock capital by adding permanent 
improvements to the farm. ‘Though the 
improvements were never so small, they 
represented an actual surplus of profits 
over and above the bare necessities of life. 
In the present condition of things such an 
achievement seemed an impossibility. In- 
stead of adding to the farm each year, 
John Toner found himself forced to in- 
crease the debt on the place, which had 
been left to him by his father to pay off. 
He had received the mortgage from his 
father with the solemn determination to 
dispose of it in a few years; but sub- 
sequent events proved his task was not an 
easy one. ‘The first year’s profits were 
needed for improvements, and those of the 
second and third years were required for 
machinery and implements. ‘Then came 
a period of agricultural depression. The 
railroads had opened up the great West, 
and the products of that section were 
flooding the eastern markets. Prices fell 
to such a low figure that the crops hardly 
returned enough to the eastern farmers to 
pay for the expense of tillage. 

John Toner suffered with the rest, and 
each year he found his accounts wofully 
one-sided. He struggled along bravely, 
economizing almost to the verge of miserly 
self-denial, but the inexorable laws which 
govern a rapidly shifting commerce kept 
pace with him, and continued to force him 
to the wall. ‘The mortgage had to be in- 
creased annually, though always reluctantly. 
The old type of New England farmer con- 
tinued to till the soil under such adverse 
circumstances, hoping and _ trusting for 
better days. The strain was great; it 
always is when old things have to be 
adapted to new conditions. Some aban- 
doned their farms, and sought work in the 
villages and cities; but the more con- 
servative could not be forced from their 
old homes. The ties of association were 
stronger than the pangs of poverty and 
close economy. 

“T can’t leave the old farm,” explained 
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John Toner to an old friend, who had 
deserted the New England hills to work 
in a factory town. “I love these fields 
and hills and woods, and I should pine 
away and die if I should coop myself up 
in some city. I must have fresh air and 
plenty of room ; they agree with my con- 
stitution.” 

He raised his strong muscular arms over 
his head, and expanded a broad chest to 
give emphasis to his words. It was a quiet 
spring morning, and he had been following 
the plough across the brown fields since sun- 
rise. The early spring birds, jubilant over 
their return from their southern winter, 
were quarrelling in the broad loamy fur- 
rows which the plough had turned, while 
the woods and marshes were vocal with the 
croaks and cries of various living things. 
It was the awakening time of the year, 
and new hope and life seemed to be emit- 
ted from every sentient object. 

“T don’t feel exactly at home in Mill- 
burgh either,” replied Solomon Casey, lean- 
ing idly on the top rail of the fence ; “but 
one must live, and a living can’t be made 
on these farms. You know that, too. 
You’re going back every year, and pretty 
soon you’ll lose your farm through a fore- 
closure. Then you'll be forced to seek 
work elsewhere. You'll have to come to 
the city.” 

“Are you any better off now than you 
were when on the farm?” Toner asked 
inquisitively. 

“Yes, in this way,” stammered his 
friend, ‘‘ I know what to depend upon, and 
I can make both ends meet.”’ 

“ But you’re out of work now?” 

“Ves ; the factory has closed down for 
a short time; but it will open again in a 
week or two. It gives me a chance to 
visit my old home once more. It’s 
cheaper living here, too.”’ 

“IT suppose so,”’ answered the young 


farmer, meditatively. ‘‘ Your expenses are 


higher, and your work is uncertain. The 
factory may be closed at any time, and 
you thrown out of work, without a chance 
of getting more for some time. No, no, 
Solomon, I would rather take my chances 
on the farm. I don’t see as your con- 
dition is any better than mine. It is hard 
work making a living up here, but then 
life is bright and happy among the green 
hills and woods. Our health is good, and 
we enjoy our work. I am going to make 


both ends meet this year if work and 
economy can do it. If I can do that I 
shall feel satisfied.” 

“You never did like to make changes, 
John,” replied Solomon, with a quiet smile 
of superior knowledge on his face, “ and 
you haven’t got out of the old rut yet.” 

“Changes are bad sometimes,” was the 
quiet answer. “Sudden and great changes 
are very bad. It upsets your life and 
plans. It seems as if all your past work 
and training counted for nothing then. 
It seems to me that we should make 
changes slowly, and with a good deal of 
care.” 

“Yes, you’re right there ; but when the 
time for the change has come, the chance 
should be seized. I have seized mine, 
and it has turned out well. I am now 
going to make another change.” 

“ Another one?” 

“Yes, another. I’m going to get mar- 
ried. When I go back to work I mean to 
take a wife with me. Bessie Chandler 
will enjoy the city life, and I’m going to 
ask her to become my wife. She’s always 
had a liking for me, I think. She’s always 
said she would like to live in the city. 
I’m making the best of my visit here, and 
as soon as I find out when the factory is 
to open again, I shall ask her to become 
my wife. She'll make a good wife, won’t 
she, John?” 

The bronzed cheek of the sturdy farmer 
paled a little as the question was asked 
him, and when he replied, his voice was a 
little husky. 

“She will make a good wife, Solomon,” 
he said slowly. 

“You and Bessie have always been 
close friends,” said Solomon, looking his 
friend steadily in the face. 

“Yes, we’ve been good friends,” John 
Toner replied. 

A mutual silence followed, and the two 
men looked absently at the long lines of 
furrows which had been turned over so 
neatly and evenly by the plough. ‘The 
brown earth was rejoicing in the warm 
sun-bath of the spring morning. Solomon 
Casey, with a true farmer’s interest, looked 
over the fields critically, and then in a 
changed voice said, “ Good prospects for 
a big crop this year, John?” 

“ Fair,” was the quiet reply. 

‘‘Going to run much of the land to 
corn?” 
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“Not so much a$ usual. I will plant 
this field with corn, and get my hay from 
the next lot. I’m going into the fruit 
business more this season. It’s a sort of 
an experiment, but I think there’s money 
in it. There’s no money in corn, wheat, 
or oats in the East, for they come in from 
the western fields by the carload; but 
I’ve been studying the problem lately, 
and I’ve concluded there is some money 
in fruits. I’m going into it on a small 
scale this year, and if it pays, I will do 
more in that line next season.” 

“This is a good farm for fruits,” Solo- 
mon said, and he moved from his resting- 
place on the fence. “I hope you'll make 
a success of it, John; I do, with all my 
heart. But I must be moving. It’s about 
time the mail came in. I am expecting 
something from the factory every day.” 

He sauntered down the road, whistling 
to himself, and switching the dust from the 
wayside plants with a birch stick. John 
Toner watched his receding form for a few 
minutes, and then turned to his work. Back 
and forth across the field he followed the 
plough, mechanically watching the brown 
earth roll over so evenly before the sharp 
ploughshare. There was no change, no in- 
terruption, nothing to divert his attention ; 
but while his hands guided the plough his 
thoughts dwelt upon other subjects. With 
patient energy he continued his monoto- 
~ nous labor, feeling no weariness. ‘The sun 
passed over his head, and began its down- 
ward course in the western heavens. The 
hungry, thirsty, and jaded horses finally 
called the man to his senses, and with an 
expression of sympathy for them he loosed 
them from the plough and led them to the 
brook. 

The animals were more in need of food 
and water than the ploughman. After feed- 
ing them liberally John Toner opened his 
own lunch basket, but he could not eat. 
He bathed his forehead with water from 
the brook, and sipped a little of the water 
from his hands. While the horses con- 
tinued their midday feast, he wandered 
around the field, making observations here 
and there. All that afternoon he worked 
uninterruptedly. He drove the horses to 
their utmost strength, and when night 
came on, they were exhausted ; but John 
Toner was still vigorous. He spent con- 


siderable time in rubbing them down and 
feeding them as a reward for their day’s 


hard labor. He did not feel hungry, and 
was in no hurry to eat his late supper. 

The spring work on a farm is always 
hard, and it must be pushed along rapidly 
for the early crops. John Toner was pre- 
pared for such work, and he was up every 
morning bright and early, driving things in 
a way that tired beast and man. Acre 
after acre of land was turned over by the 
plough, until the bare hills of his farm pre- 
sented a lively aspect. 

“You've got a big start of us this year,” 
remarked a neighbor, as he passed the 
fields one day. “I wish my land was all 
ploughed and ready for the harrow. You're 
a great worker, John.” 

“T wish to pay off that mortgage as 
soon as possible,” replied John ‘Toner, 
quietly, not heeding the compliment. 

“That mortgage again! I fear you’re 
letting that mortgage worry you too much, 
John. You're looking a little thin and 
anxious-like about the eyes. I wouldn’t 
let that bother me. It will come out all 
right in the end. It’s no use killing your- 
self over 

“TI know; but I want it paid off,” the 
young man replied. “I shall make a des- 
perate effort to do it this year.” 

“Well, well, I like his spirit,” the neigh- 
bor soliloquized, as he walked away down 
the road. “ He’s got his father’s grit in 
him. It comes by inheritance, I suppose.” 

“What comes by inheritance, Uncle 
Nathan?” a voice suddenly asked, break- 
ing into the old man’s soliloquy. 

“What, is that you, Bessie?” Uncle 
Nathan asked, turning about abruptly, and 
facing a girl just in the dawn of woman- 
hood. 

Bessie Chandler had a fair, healthy com- 
plexion, flushed with the warm sun and 
with exercise. In her plump arms she 
held a mass of wild flowers and green 
leaves, while more flowers and_ leaves 
decked her hat. Her eyes shone brightly 
from beneath her prominent eyebrows, 
enhancing her quiet beauty. She was a 
modern Priscilla, with more of gayety than 
the older one. 

“You frightened me, you witch,” the 
old man exclaimed with feigned harshness. 
“T haven’t the nerves that I had when I 
was young. Then the girls couldn’t frighten 
me.”’ 

“How is your rheumatism now, Uncle 
Nathan? We all feel so sorry for you.” 
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“Tut, tut! rheumatism is a kind of 
complaint that sympathy can’t help. But 
I guess there’s a man over there that you 
can help.” 

He jerked his finger over his shoulder, 
and Bessie glanced toward John Toner 
working in the field. Her eyes dropped 
instantly, while a flush rose to her cheeks. 

“He says that mortgage is bothering 
him now, but I suspect something else 
weighs on his mind. See if you can’t 
help him, Bessie. He’s a good fellow, is 
John Toner.” 

“Why, Uncle Nathan, what can I do? 
John is a very good friend of mine, but—” 

“Tut, tut, girl.” 

He broke away abruptly, and hobbled 
down the road as fast as his rheumatic 
limbs would permit. Bessie stood watch- 
ing him for a time, and then continued her 
walk in the opposite direction, which took 
her past the field where John Toner was 
working. ‘The two met close by the lower 
bars. 

“T have been picking some spring flow- 
ers, John,” she said, “and I have a wild 
rose here for you.” 

John Toner took it awkwardly, and 
stammered forth some unintelligible reply. 
He did not know just what to do with it, 
and his embarrassment was only increased 
when the girl, with a merry peal of laugh- 
ter, said, — 

“ Here, let me pin it on your coat.” 

He submitted meekly to the operation, 
bending a little to enable her to reach his 
shoulder. 

'“ There, now you look better,’’ Bessie 
said, with a finishing touch. “ It goes well 
with your complexion.” 

He had never been quite so embarrassed 
before in the presence of Bessie Chandler, 
but he presently managed to say steadily, — 

“Uncle Nathan Ridgeway just left me. 
He says I’m ahead of all the other farm- 
ers." 

“Yes, I met Uncle Nathan, and he 
praised you up.” 

“Did he?” He cast a grateful look in 
the direction the old man had taken, and 
then said calmly, — 

“Solomon Casey was up here last week. 
He’s doing very well in the city, and thinks 
it’s better than the country. I love the 
country, and could never live anywhere 
else. You would like the city better, 
wouldn’t you?” 


“1 don’t know,” the girl replied to this 
pointed question. ‘Sometimes I think I 
would like the city, and then again I don’t. 
I’ve never lived in the city, you know. It’s 
nice to see more people. If one has any 
nice things out here, there’s nobody to see 
them.” 

“No; that’s true,” assented John Toner, 
in a hard, dry voice, which had the effect 
of making Bessie think that she had made 
a mistake. 

“ I mean, excepting a few friends,” she 
added. But her companion did not catch 
the force of her remark, if there was any 
force in it. He was gazing toward a dis- 
tant hill that was dimly outlined against the 
sky. 

“T understand that Solomon —’”’ 

He turned around abruptly, and grasped 
the plough-handles. Bessie Chandler’s face 
flushed at this sudden stop to the conver- 
sation, but she said quickly, — 

“ You will be up to the house some night 
this week, won’t you, John? We've been 
looking for you every night.” 

“No, I can’t,”’ he replied shortly. “My 
work will keep me from going anywhere 
for a while.” 

The horses suddenly started, and the 
plough plunged into the soil. Once or twice 
John Toner was on the point of turning 
back to his fair companion ; but instead 
he said good by over his shoulder. The 
horses became unruly, and all the attention 
and skill of the ploughman were demanded 
to keep them in the furrow. When he 
faced about, Bessie was walking away in 
the opposite direction. He reached the 
rail-fence against which she had leaned, 
and mopped the sweat from his heated 
brow. Fora long time he remained stand- 
ing there, lost in thought. 

The bright spring days lengthened into 
the sultry ones of summer. ‘The rich 
green of the budding trees and plants 
changed into a more sombre hue, and the 
flowers shed their petals to give room for 
the half-formed fruits and berries. ‘The 
seeds had sprung up under the warm sun, 
and fields of corn and wheat were nod- 
ding their heads in the gentle breezes. 
Hot days made the plants wilt and droop, 
but the cooling air of the nights and the 
mountain breezes revived all things. Fi- 
nally the harvesting time. ‘The men went 
afield and gathered their crops, often, in- 
deed, in sweltering heat. Life was too 
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busy for them to note the monotonous 
routine of their daily work, and after the 
refreshing slumber of each night they went 
forth to their harvesting with light hearts 
and willing steps. ‘The rush of the harvest 
work served as a panacea for other ills. 
The farmers enjoyed the work for the 
work’s sake, and thought little of the 
doubtful profits which the season’s crops 
might yield. John Toner threw his heart 
and soul into his busy farm life to quiet a 
longing and unrest which preyed heavily 
upon his mind. Since the spring days, 
great changes had been made in his life, 
which left him more lonely and unsatis- 
fied than ever before. A quiet wedding — 
which he did not attend, though an invita- 
tion had been pressed upon him to act as 
“best man’’-;had taken place in the 
village. Solomon Casey had kept his 
word, and when he returned to the city he 
carried away with him as his bride Bessie 
Chandler. John Toner watched the de- 
parture of the couple, as they received 
the good wishes of their friends, and then 
he returned to his work, sad, lonely, heavy- 
hearted. 

The sweetness of life on the old farm 
seemed suddenly to have all gone, and the 
old objects of pride to have lost all their 
former power to please. ‘There was noth- 
ing for him to do but to take up the old 
routine, and to forget his disappointment 
in his work. He drove the work in his 
old tireless, energetic way. He could not 
brook idleness, and on stormy days he 
paced the narrow quarters of his home 
restlessly, watching the clouds, to see if 
they were likely to break away. Often he 
would throw a rubber cloak over his shoul- 
ders, and go out to wander around his 
fields between the showers. In his nar- 
row, uneventful life his disappointment 
took such hold upon him that it threat- 
ened to warp his nature, and to transform 
him into another man. ‘The depth and 
power of such sorrows is according to the 
character of the man and the character of 
his life and the things which come into it. 

When the harvest time was over, and the 
autumn tints foretold the approach of win- 
ter, John Toner shuddered with a name- 
less dread. ‘The moaning of the winds as 
they swept the dry leaves from the trees 
found an echo in his own heart. Less and 
less work was required of him on the farm. 
The crops were harvested and marketed, 


the fall ploughing done, and nothing re- 
mained but for the farmers to take their 
long period of enforced idleness. This 
was intolerable to John Toner. He de- 
vised schemes for improving his farm until 
late in the year; but he knew that the 
wintry storms would soon drive him in- 
doors, and force him to the idleness which 
he dreaded. 

There was one satisfying thing. He had 
made both ends meet at the end of the 
year. He had done more. His accounts 
showed that he was several hundred dol- 
lars ahead. ‘This amount represented the 
clear profits he had made from his little 
scheme of fruit-growing. His plan had 
been so successful that all of his neighbors 
determined to enter upon the same kind 
of work the following spring. ‘This corn 
and wheat growing section threatened to 
be suddenly turned into a great fruit gar- 
den. John Toner was far-sighted enough 
to see the sure result of any such sudden 
transformation. His fruits had simply 
gone toward the supply of the home mar- 
ket — large towns within a few miles of his 
home, which depended chiefly upon more 
distant sources of supply. ‘The demand 
in these places was limited, and a glut in 
their markets would mean almost total loss 
to some of his neighbors. 

The idea of devoting his attention to 
solving the farming problem for himself 
and his neighbors seized upon his mind 
with the force of novelty. He threw him- 
self into it with his usual energy. All of 
the farmers for miles around were called 
together, and an organization formed for 
the advancement of their mutual interests. 
At the various meetings of the society the 
opinions and experiences of all the mem- 
bers were given. All were well acquainted 
with the facts. The annual exodus to the 
factory towns and cities was an index of 
the depressed state of agriculture in their 
section of the country. A few of the 
farmers, by raising different kinds of crops, 
succeeded in getting good prices for a part 
of their produce, and thus came out ahead 
at the end of the year; but the majority 
barely made a living. Competition from 
the West was killing their business. ‘These 
were the generally accepted ideas. But 
John Toner had a more hopeful view of 
the situation. He had formed the organ- 
ization not simply to get the views of 
others, but to carry out a plan of his own. 
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“T made a great success last year in 
raising a few small fruits,” he explained to 
his neighbors, “and that gave me the key- 
note to myscheme. Next year everybody 
who heard of my success will go into the 
small fruit business, and there will be tons 
of fruits shipped from this region. The 
result will be that the markets here will be 
glutted, and prices will fall so low that it 
will not pay to pick the fruits after they 
are grown. If all the rest go into that, I 
shall not. I will raise other crops.” 

“ But what can we do?” grumbled some. 
“Somebody can make money out of fruits, 
and we don’t propose to yield up our 
chance.” 

“I don’t ask you to,” replied John 
Toner. “ But first listen to my plan. 
Every year there is a dearth of some crops 
in our markets, and an over-supply of 
others. While prices for some are high, 
those for others are low. If these could 
be equalized, there would be fair profits for 
all. But this cannot be done without the 
co-operation of the farmers of large sec- 
tions. We must band together. A small 
section of the country can begin, and thus 
regulate the markets nearest it; but the 
plan can never be absolutely successful 
until there is co-operation all over the 
country. All of the industrial classes 
co-operate, and study their conditions. 
Farming is likewise undergoing a change. 
Large farms in the West are now owned 
by wealthy capitalists, and everything is re- 
duced to such a system that they can raise 
products cheaper than we can. No time 
and labor are lost in raising diversified 
crops, but a great deal is economized by 
devoting the whole effort to a certain crop, 
— it may be wheat, corn, or fruits. ‘These 
are raised in perfection, and the condition 
of the market for these crops is studied 
all the time. ‘The owners are in intelli- 
gent communication with the leading cities, 
and when there is a glut in one and a 
dearth in another, their products are 
rapidly shifted. One part of the country 
does not suffer while another part is over- 
supplied. Specialized farming pays. Our 
fathers farmed according to their times, 
and they made it pay; but we have got to 
change our plans to suit new times. ‘The 
only solution to the problem in the East 
that I can see is to organize and let each 
county represent a large farm. ‘This farm 
can be divided up into small holdings, and 


worked by the owners in common with the 
rest. There is no surrendering up of 
rights and liberties, but simply a consent 
to work for the common good, and so for 
the individual good. 

“‘To begin with, we cannot expect to 
compete successfully with the West in 
raising wheat and corn. ‘The small quan- 
tity that we sell at home pays us, but that 
which we ship to the larger markets sel- 
dom does. Our land is not as well adapted 
to these crops as the land in the West. 
Let us raise less of these crops, just 
enough to supply the near markets, and 
never enough to ship to distant places. 

“It is necessary for intelligent co-oper- 
ation to know the extent of all the farms, 
and the character of the soil. We shall 
find some peculiarly adapted to small- 
fruit growing, others to large-fruit growing, 
while others will yield the most when de- 
voted to vegetables, or grain, or grass. 
Each farmer should grow only such crops 
as his land is fit for; and the amount of 
land devoted to any special crop should 
be regulated by the condition of the mar- 
kets. “ Grains should be raised in a limited 
quantity. ‘The home demand is not great, 
but it must be supplied, and it is better to 
buy the grains from our neighbors than to 
go to distant places. When enough land 
is brought under cultivation for these crops 
to supply this demand, we have reached 
the paying limit of these crops. With 
vegetables and fruits it will be different. 
Each farmer should have a small space 
devoted to these products to supply his 
own table, but none should raise them for 
the market excepting those who have been 
appointed by the organization. Diversi- 
fied crops of small and large fruits, and 
different vegetables, will then be raised in 
abundance. ‘The market will not then be 
glutted with one thing this year, and de- 
nied it next. 

“We must also have intelligent repre- 
sentatives in the cities. We can afford 
to be in telegraphic communication with 
these agents, and then know just when to 
pick and ship our goods, and where to 
send them. One man working independ- 
ently can easily be robbed of his share of 
profits; but an organization can demand 
concessions that private individuals could 
never get. In such an organization we do 
not surrender any real liberty. All the 
liberty that we are to surrender is simply 
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the liberty to do anything with our farm 
that will have a tendency to injure the fu- 
ture prospects of the whole community, 
including our own.”’ 

This was the initial step of the farmers’ 
organization that John Toner founded. 
Some of the ideas were crude, and only 
half conceived ; subsequent experience and 
thought corrected many of the errors. The 
organization entered into the work enthu- 
siastically. ‘The time had come when 
something had to be done with the farms 
to improve them or dispose of them, and 
the hour was ripe for the introduction of 
such a scheme. All that winter John 
Toner worked away at the problem. He 
kept himself so busy at it that he had little 
time to brood over his sorrow. Yet often 
in the midst of his work that sorrow would 
sweep over him, and almost paralyze his 
thoughts. Sometimes he heard from Solo- 
mon Casey and Bessie; he learned that 
they were living nappily together, and that 
the joy which he hoped would belong to 
him some day was being reaped by his old 
friend. 

The inauguration of any scheme of co- 
operation is always accompanied by mis- 
takes at first. It takes time to adjust 
things to new conditions, and the first year 
found John ‘Toner’s experiment a compara- 
tive failure. ‘The assignment of crops had 
not been wise. ‘The organization had its 
difficulties, also, with railroads and agents, 
which ate up profits. During the second 
winter Uncle Nathan and John Toner vis- 
ited several towns together to make better 
arrangements for the society. ‘The next 
season opened auspiciously. 

Time and occupation did what time and 
occupation can to heal John ‘Toner’s sor- 
row ; and though there was a sadness about 
his life, his word and smile were always 
pleasant. Suffering had worked out its 
results in his life. It had deepened and 
broadened his thoughts and sympathies so 
that a definite, larger aim in life had influ- 
enced his character, carrying him out of 
the narrow circle of feelings and activities 
into the broader field where a man feels that 
he is partly, at least, his brother’s keeper. 
But at a time when he was beginning to 
feel that he could endure life once more, 
Uncle Nathan stopped at the house one 
morning, and said, — 

“ Have you heard the news, John?” 

To his negative reply the old man re- 


sponded, happy after a fashion in feeling 
himself the first to tell the piece of news, — 

“It’s bad, very bad; and took us all 
unexpected.” 

“ But what is it?”’ 

“Solomon Casey is dead, and his widow 
and child are left without any means to 
support themselves.” 

For a moment the bronzed face of the 
stalwart young farmer paled, and his hand 
trembled so that it even attracted the 
attention of Uncle Nathan. 

“Something must be done for them,” 
said Uncle Nathan. | 

“Something must be done at once,” 
answered John Toner, recovering himself. 
“Bessie does not know that Solomon’s 
farm is heavily mortgaged to me. She can 
come and live on it with her boy, and the 
rent she gets for the land will keep her 
well. She need never know but it all 
comes from Solomon. I do not need the 
money now.” 

“ But — John —don’t you have some 
tender feeling for Bessie? You used to 
have.” 

It was an unfortunate remark, stirring 
all the pride of the young farmer. After 
Solomon Casey’s funeral, Bessie and her 
boy returned to the old town — Bessie pale 
and worn and sad. Her life had robbed 
her of much of her former beauty, and in 
her sorrow she was glad to get back to the 
green hills. John ‘Toner seemed almost to 
avoid her after the first. ‘Their meetings 
were brief and commonplace. ‘Their lives 
took different courses, and they saw almost 
as little of each other as if distance still 
separated them. John ‘Toner continued 
to busy himself with the affairs of the new 
organization, which, with his farm labors, 
kept all of his time and attention occupied. 
He could soon see the good, practical re- 
sults. ‘The farming industry in his region 
revived and flourished once more. By re- 
fraining from growing crops for the mar- 
kets which were especially adapted to the 
West, and by devoting all of their atten- 
tion to the crops suited to their section, 
the co-operating farmers were enabled to 
get fair prices for all their products. ‘Their 
organization soon had imitators; other 
counties banded together in a co-opera- 
tive scheme. It was the ambition of John 
Toner’s life to unite these organizations in 
one brotherhood. As the wider sphere of 
work opened up, he felt the greater re- 
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sponsibility resting upon him, and he en- 
tertained doubts at times as to the ultimate 
results. He had made a success of his 
scheme on a small scale, but there were 
graver obstacles to overcome when it was 
attempted to extend it. He worked hard 
to organize the clubs of different sections 
of his state, but sectional jealousies repeat- 
edly thwarted his efforts. The cupidity of 
leaders of other organizations opened his 
eyes to the new difficulties before him. 
For two years he devoted his attention to 
the formation of a state organization, which 
in the end crumbled before his eyes. Dis- 
appointed and discouraged, he returned to 
his quiet farm life once more, and inter- 
ested himself in his local organization. His 
faith in a state or national organization of 
farmers for mutual protection and benefit 
was shaken; or, if he still believed it, he 
felt that he was not the man to carry out 
the scheme to success. 

His own farm had been in some ways 
neglected while he was laboring in the 
general interest, and he now returned to it 
with new zeal. He had travelled a good 
deal about the New England states, and 
had caught many suggestions for the im- 
provement of his own place. 

“You want to settle down now and 
make yourself happy,” Uncle Nathan said 
to him one day. ‘ You’ve worked hard 
enough for others. Work for yourself a 
little. You’ve earned a rest.”’ 

“| feel as if I needed rest,” John Toner 
replied. “I am run down. But I shall 
soon pick up again here on the farm.” 

“This air’ll cure everything but rheuma- 
tiz,”” said Uncle Nathan. ‘“ Why, there’s 
Bessie, Solomon’s widow, when she came 
back she was all run down. But she’s 
braced up, and looks as well as ever. It’s 
wonderful,” 

“ Bessie is well, is she?”’ 

“Yes, she’s well, and so’s her boy. But 
Bessie’s lonesome. I don’t see why some- 
body don’t marry her. If somebody else 
don’t propose to her soon, I’m going to. 
She might take pity on my rheumatiz.” 

John looked toward the hills in the west 
and was silent. 


“To you know, John,’’— the old man 
persisted, — “ that though you may be wise 
in some things, you’re blind in others? 
You want a wife, you want Bessie, and Bes- 
sie needs a husband, she needs you. Why 
don’t you call it square? She would have 
married you instead of Solomon if you'd 
only prgposed in time. Now she’s waiting 
for you again, and you’re just as backward 
as ever. It’s my opinion that she’s loved 
you ever since she was a school-girl, and 
you’ve loved her. Now don’t let anything 
separate you any longer. Don’t let any 
other man step in. Let her come to this 
home of yours, and make things comforta- 
ble. We'll give you a big celebration, all 
of us.” 

After this little-speech Uncle Nathan 
hurried away, without waiting to see the 
effect of it on his friend. He had relieved 
his mind, and he felt satisfied. John Toner 
meditated over the matter. The thought 
that Bessie might have loved him all these 
years made his heart swell. He recalled 
every little scene of their early lives. He 
gave a new interpretation to many a word 
of hers, and his eyes shone with unwonted 
light. He felt his steps growing lighter, 
and everything about him appeared new. 
He thought of the past, with its pleasant 
and unpleasant memories ; and of the fu- 
ture, with its possible promise for happiness 
and joy. 

In the springtime John Toner’s hope be- 
came a certainty. ‘The farmers for many 
miles around turned out to the little wed- 
ding in the country church, and every one 
of them brought some sort of present, — 
the children bringing flowers. Bessie was 
as bright and beautiful at her second wed- 
ding as at her first. John ‘Toner was a 
nobler looking bridegroom than he could 
have been then. His grave, dignified face 
showed in every feature the refining influ- 
ence of pain, and thought, and aspiration. 
His life with its sorrow had not been in 
vain; and with co-operative home-making 
now added to co-operative farming, and 
the new force which happiness gives to a 
good man, what further growth in useful- 
ness was not possible for him? 
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By Annte Howells Fréchette. 


ARCH 21st.— The 
house is settled, and 
we seem to be “tak- 
ing root’’ successfully. 
I’ve been sitting a 
long time at my win- 
dow, looking across the 
river at slopes 
which are so marvel- 
lously green with the wheat of last fall’s 
sowing, and I’ve been humming as I 
looked, 


“ Sweet fields beyond the rolling flood 
Seem clothed in living green.” 


When the mud dries a little, father says 
we will cross over and drive up among the 
hills and see the country. I don’t know 
whether I want to go. I fear a closer view 
would show me sharp stones and ugly ruts 
— “galls,” they call them here — and 
briers; and besides, I might disturb my 
ghosts. Now I only see a velvety surface, 
over which long spirit lines of soldiers in 
blue vanish, and I hear, with ears akin to 
my ghost-seeing eyes, phantom music from 
the drums and the gleaming bugles, 


* As the armies march away.” 


This country makes the war real to me, 
but almost everything else vague. I won- 
der if we shall be happy here. Elsie stands 
bareheaded in the spring sunshine (spring, 
though March!), and says it warms her 
through and through; and she stretches 
out her hands and takes in an armful of 
the bright air, and declares she never 
wants to see the North again, and wishes 
she knew who the handsome young fellow 
is we so often meet as we go to the post- 
office. He always has a flower in his coat. 
Elsie will soon know; she always does 
find out who handsome young fellows are. 


Of course, while she is wishing and I. 


am dreaming, Isabel is doing. What a 
wonderful girl she is! She has already 
made friends on all the neighboring farms. 
In our walks and drives she has found rea- 
sons for tapping at many a half-open door 
(the Southern door seems chronically ajar), 
ostensibly to ask the way, or for a glass of 


water (when the glass comes, it is usually 
a gourd), but really because her neigh- 
borly soul cannot endure without a friendly 
atmosphere. Sometimes the people are 
shy and often uncouth, but they are human 
beings, and Isabel loves all mankind. 
Upon these occasions she leaves Elsie and 
me perched in the cart or on a fence, rest- 
ing ourselves after a long trudge; and 
after a five minutes’ absence we see her 
emerge with a sun-bonneted woman, or a 
lank man in his shirt sleeves, and they go 
to look at the garden or the pigs; or they 
disappear into some tumble-down stable, 
to see a calf or get a setting of eggs; or 
else the people produce a spade and begin 
digging up some plant or bush,— we are 
sure it will have some odd local name. 
All the time we hear -her cheery, happy 
voice, talking away as if she had always 
known them. No wonder people love 
her. She harmonizes with whatever is 
good in everything and everybody. 

April 2d.—Oh, this wonderful new 
world! This morning, when we had fin- 
ished breakfast, father proposed that we 
should go for a walk. We told him it was 
bad housekeeping to go gadding off in the 
morning, before the work was done. But 
the spirit of the South is already upon 
father, and he said: “ Never mind the 
housekeeping. I want to strike across 
the woods to the east, and explore the 
river-bank. Bring baskets and trowels, for 
we are sure to come across flowers that 
you'll want to dig up.” So like obedient 
girls we hurried off, only saying that we 
were glad and thankful that hundreds of 
miles stretched between us and our old 
thrifty neighbors, that they could not see 
our rapid demoralization. 

We went through the woods and reached 
the river-bank, — and such discoveries as 
we made! A hundred plants and flowers 
that were new to us, some in full bloom 
and others in bud ; over our heads a cloud 
of dogwood and red-buds ; and here and 
there, against the delicate green of the 
young leaves, a glossy, solid holly tree. 
As we came to an opening in the woods 
we saw and heard our first mocking-bird. 
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He was upon the top of a high tree, sing- 
ing gloriously. He seemed to exult in his 
power of melody, and just as we thought 
his song finished, he went into ecstacies 
oyer his music, and flung himself into the 
air, whirling over and over, only to alight 
and begin again. I never want to hear a 
caged mocking-bird again. 

While we girls were shouting out our 
delight, and father was standing with his 
hat in his hand (whether as an acknowl- 
edgment of the bird or the heat, I don’t 
know), we heard voices, and two men 
came into sight. Of course we all looked 
at them, and father and they greeted each 
other as if they had met before, — and it 
afterwards appeared that they had met at 
the post-office. ‘They carried guns. ‘The 
older began at once to apologize to father 
for not having called upon him, and begged 
to be allowed to introduce himself. He 
was Col. Powell Gilbert, and his com- 
panion was “ My son, Dan, a lazy fellow 
who ought long ago to have paid his re- 
spects to you, sir.” 

Colonel Gilbert has been a very hand- 
some man, with the air of former elegance 
still about him. His son is handsome, but 
by no means elegant. ‘They both have 
soft, pleasant voices, but “ Dan’s”’ English 
could be better than it is. He has lovely 
eyes, though. 

We were all going in the same direction ; 
so after a few minutes’ talk we moved on, 
— father and Colonel Gilbert first, Isabel 
and I next, and Elsie and Dan following. 
That girl is a perfect magnet. He is the 
handsome young fellow we have seen going 
by with the flower in his coat. 

We came out upon a steep bluff which 
overlooked the river; and what a view 
burst upon us! Just below us the river 
was broad and shallow, filled with bowl- 
ders, around which the swift water swung 
or broke in ruddy foam — for it is not the 
clear sparkling water of the North. Be- 
yond, the land rolled back in soft heights 
until it uplifted itself into hills, which 
stretched away to grow into the Blue 
Ridge. From the cliff upon which we 
stood hung great clumps of rosy pinks, 
and the ground under our feet was cov- 
ered with what our new acquaintances 
called “turkey violets.” They are the 
connecting links between pansies and 
modest blue violets. A bed of them 
shows a hundred fairy faces, — “ real 


Brownies,”’ as Elsie said. I don’t think 
the young man knew what she meant, 
for he smiled inquiringly as he stooped 
to gather a bunch of them for her. 

After standing a few minutes to enjoy 
the view with us, the two gentlemen said 
good by, and disappeared among the 
bushes; and presently we heard their 
guns far up the river. 

April 10th.—1 have come in from the 
porch, where I’ve watched father and Isa- 
bel and Elsie drive away to return the 
visit of the Gilbert household. We have 
found out about all there is to know of 
them, and, as Isabel says, we felt no shame— 
in doing so; for ask as many questions as 
you please of any one here, you are sure 
to have one more asked of you in return. 
Talk of Yankees being inquisitive! ‘They 
are “nowhere” as compared with our 
Southern neighbors. Not that they im- 
press one as prying —rather, they only 
seem interested in you, and friendly. 

Col. Powell Gilbert is late of the South- 
ern army. What would Pillsbury Wood, 
or Theodora Weld Smith, or any of our 
old neighbors say, to see us “ hob-nobbing 
with rebels’? He is a widower, and his 
maiden sister keeps house for him; and 
she, with the son, makes up the family. 
They all came the day after we met them 
in the woods, and they s/aved fo tea. It 
seemed very nice and sociable, but queer. 
I don’t at all expect to see father and the 
girls back until bedtime. 

I wonder if we are going to have a love 
affair precipitated upon us! Elsie with 
her usual singleness of purpose has appro- 
priated the son. He is to teach her to 
ride, and she has already given him his 
first lesson in tennis. He takes kindly to 
it, as I fancy he does to everything but 
hard work. His father looks much more 
the tennis player by birth, though. They 
are oddly alike, and yet unlike. I fancy 
they were exactly the same kind ot babies ; 
but one was born the heir to several thou- 
sand acres and as many hundred slaves, 
while the other came just in time to inherit 
the results of the lost cause. ‘The father 
had years of European life and travel ; the 
son hardly gives a thought to Europe. 
The father was college bred, and I fancy 
that what little education the son has he 
extracted from the local schools. But he 
is not uncouth ; he is gentle and well man- 
nered by nature. About all the difference 
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after all is, the father went through the 
polishing process and the son did _ not. 
However, I don’t know that I am obliged 
to keep a diary devoted to the Gilbert 
family. 

Yesterday father and I went to see some 
Northern people, who haye just bought a 
little farm three miles from us. ‘They are 
from Michigan, and the woman — poor 
soul — is wretchedly homesick. ‘They are 
young, and came expecting to make their 
fortune. ‘The man is tall and brown and 
used to hard work, but he looks as if he 
didn’t know where to begin first. He its 
discouraged, and when we came away fol- 
lowed us to the buggy and said that if his 
wife didn’t soon cheer up, he’d have to 
take her home. Father immediately seemed 
responsible — as he always does for peo- 
ple’s troubles —and said, “ I'll send my 
daughter to see her.’’ Isabel is father’s 
panacea. 

May 1st. — 1am sorry to see the inter- 
vals between entries growing longer. It 
makes me fear that this journal will share 
the fate of all its predecessors ; though 
there is this in its favor, —there seems to 
be plenty to write about now-a-days. 

Just as I antieipated, they did stay until 
bedtime. Isabel told me all about the 
Gilbert establishment. It is rather poverty 
stricken and — with suitable lamentations 
over her prying eyes — she confesses that 
it is also rather dusty and cobwebby. ‘The 
old garden, she says, is lovely, with dilapi- 
dated summer-houses, box-edged walks, 
licorice vines and jasmines trailing every- 
where, and great magnolia trees. In the 
parlor is a tinkling old piano of ante bellum 
days, and upon it Elsie played, and Dan 
picked up a genuine plantation banjo 
which was lying on a chair, and accom- 
panied her. 

In accordance with father’s promise, Isa- 
bel and I went to see the Michigan people. 
I need not say that she had reconciled 
them to their new home before we came 
away. She began by rearranging the 
kitchen, and finding out why the stove 
wouldn’t draw, — I verily believe the poor 
woman (Mrs. Geddis, her name is) had 
made up her mind it was because there 
was a picture of Stonewall Jackson on the 
oven door. Mr. Geddis was sent upon the 
roof to look down the chimney, and after 
dislodging a few bricks, all went merry as 
a marriage bell. ‘Then we helped Mrs. 


Geddis unpack and put up some white 
curtains, over which she shed a few tears, 
remembering how she and her mother 
had “done them up”’ just before leaving 
Michigan. While I helped with the cur- 
tains, Isabel went over the farm with 
Mr. Geddis, and on their return talked 
so enthusiastically about it, that they be- 
came quite enamored of their new home, 
and we left them in fine spirits. She is a 
wonderful girl ! 

Upon reaching home we found Dan Gil- 
bert with Elsie on the porch. He had 
come over to talk with father about trying 
to get Northern capital to work some fine 
granite on his father’s place; but father 
being on a distant part of the farm, he 
was talking tO Elsie instead —not about 
granite, I fancy. 

May 8&th.— Geddises were here on 
Sunday, and had a truly refreshing time. 
They basked in Isabel’s sunshine, and after 
supper we sat out under the trees and talked 
of our other homes, and father talked in 
his comforting, helpful way, and presently 
Colonel Gilbert and Dan came riding 
up, and said they had come for the even- 
ing. ‘The Colonel was very polite to poor 
flurried Mrs. Geddis (who was greatly im- 
pressed by him), and kind to her husband, 
and entertained us by telling some thrilling 
war experiences of his. We had a happy, 
cheery evening, and the Geddises departed, 
evidently feeling themselves to have been 
in a whirl of gayety. I’m glad to know that 
Colonel Gilbert remembered his promise 
to them, to send them a setting of turkey 
eggs the next day. 

They all left at the same time, and in 
the confusion of going something very 
awkward happened. We had said good 
by all round in that mixed-up way people 
do when there is a buggy and two horses 
and several darkies crowding in amongst 
them, and the moon is going behind 
clouds, and there are shadows of bushes 
all around. Elsie and I were both in 
white, and I suppose that was how it hap- 
pened, Any way, I was standing by Dan 
Gilbert’s horse, patting its neck, and he 
came along from saying good night to 
father, and I held out my hand to him. 
He took it and pressed it tight and whis- 
pered, “ You’ve talked to every one but 
me to-night.” 

What w///7 he think when he finds out it 
was 1? My heart flew! I don’t suppose 
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Elsie would have minded it half so much, 
she is so used to having loving reproaches 
from her admirers —and she makes so 
light of them. But I can imagine how 
deeply in love with him one might be, he 
looked so handsome even in the dim light. 
Elsie can’? possibly be flirting with him. 

June 2d¢.—I\t is very odd how suddenly 
people will settle into each other’s lives ! 
Here it is just two months to-day since we 
met the Gilberts, and we have really grown 
so dependent upon each other! Isabel 
and I were talking about it last night as we 
sat in our room, and listened to father and 
Gilbert féve, and sister and Gilbert 
talking in the garden below. I was not 
well and Isabel had come up to sit with 
me. I had been feeling depressed because 
lately I’ve had a suspicion that Colonel Gil- 
bert is growing to like Isabel. He said to 
father the other day, that he was an envia- 
ble man with his three daughters, and that 
he could not help coveting some of his 
riches, — and immediately he began to 
praise Isabel. I don’t know what we 
should do if she should marry. We should 
be like a crew without a pilot. I’ve always 
expected Elsie to marry, and although I 
love her dearly, I would not care ; indeed, 
I should be glad, for I can’t imagine her 
being an “old maid.” But for Babel to 
belong to other people !— oh, that would 
be awful ! “» 

I told Isabel with many tears what I had 
been making myself miserable over, and 
she kissed me, and laughed and said, ** You 
need have no fears, little sister; I’ve never 
yet seen any man I’d leave father for, and 
besides the Gilberts will have to be satis- 
fied with ove of us.” ‘Then we discussed 
the fro and con of Elsie’s affair, and we 
decided that Dan was very much in love 
with her. 

June 16th.— Last week Dan Gilbert 
proposed that we should have a picnic at 
“The Ruins,” a poor old dilapidated stone 
house, which stands upon a bluff overlook- 
ing the river, about ten miles from here. 
Naturally, ruins are no novelty in the 
South ; but this one enjoys the distinction 
of having been a ruin long before the war. 
He has often told us about it, and father was 
full of curiosity to see it, so our party was 
easily made up. We four, the three Gil- 


berts and some cousins of theirs, the Ran- 
dolphs, who are rather nice people, — Miss 


Willy Randolph (/V7//y seems to be a fa- 


vorite name for girls in this part of the 
world) is a lovely girl, or would be if only 
she would not powder, — and Dr. Michand 
and his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Geddis. 

Our house was the starting point. Of 
course Colonel and Dan Gilbert rode. So 
did Willy Randolph and her brother Lee, 
and Klsie and I rode with them. Mrs. 
Randolph and Miss Gilbert, or ‘ Miss 
Sally,” as she is called by the whole neigh- 
borhood, took our places in the carriage. 

We started early, so as to avoid the heat, 
and as our way lay through a pine forest, 
most of the time along the river-side, it 
was cool and refreshing. Our riding party 
was badly arranged. If Elsie and Dan 
rode together, that would leave either a 
brother and sister, or an unclé and niece 
to one another’s company. I was just 
turning this over in my mind and trying to 
arrange it, when Elsie trotted off with a 
gay nod to Lee Randolph, and “ Are you 
to look after me, Mr. Randolph?” I 
thought for a moment I was to fall to 
Dan’s care, and I didn’t fancy that at all 
— for I confess that I’ve felt awkward with 
him ever since the night he mistook me 
for Elsie. Sometimes I’ve thought he sus- 
pected his mistake, for the first time we 
met after he looked at me so searchingly, 
and I know I blushed ridiculously, for my 
cheeks burnt. I have got to avoiding him 
since. Elsie has noticed it, and has asked 
me why I don’t like him. I do like him, 
and I assured her so. I wouldn’t want the 
dear girl to think I do not like her lover. 
Well! Willy Randolph followed Elsie’s ex- 
ample and called out, “Come on, Dan, 
don’t let them go ahead of us!” and that 
left me to Colonel Gilbert. I was very 
glad. He is a good talker, and he must 
have been very fascinating when he was 
Dan’s age. I wonder what sort of a man 
Dan would have been if he had always been 
rich and reared in luxury. As it is, he is 
a very sweet, unselfish fellow —just the 
kind of man to adore Elsie, who will allow 
him to sacrifice himself to her as much as 
he wishes. 

The picnic was a great success; the 
place was romantically and beautifully sit- 
uated, and the sadness of a ruined home- 
stead had its charm. Mrs. Randolph told 
us all about the people who used to live 
there — cousins of hers, of course. While 
she was talking, Dan came to where I was 
sitting, and asked me to let him show me 
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a view I had not yet seen, and I went. 
After standing and looking long over the 
lonely but beautiful scene, Dan said ; 

“Come, sit down and rest; you hada 
climb to get here.” 

I sat down on a mossy stone, and he 
threw himself on the grass beside me. 

“You look lazy,” I said. 

“ And you don’t like lazy men, do you?” 

“T may like them, but I don’t approve 
of them.” 

“Is that the reason you don’t approve 
of me?” 

“ Now you are personal, as well as lazy- 
looking. Remember, I only said you /ooked 
lazy.” 

“Did I look lazy when I was. carrying 
your parasol up the hill for you?” 

“1 didn’t look at you.” 

* You never do look at me.”’ 

“* What, never?’” I quoted. 

* Well — hardly ever,” he replied, un- 
knowingly following the text. 

“Did you ever hear /inafore ?” 

He shook his head. 

“T never heard an opera.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” I exclaimed. 

“T should like to hear one. I love 
music, though I don’t know anything about 
it.”” 

“ But you sing well; you have a beauti- 
ful voice.” 

“T’m glad I have something you approve 
of. Do you think you would respect me 
any more if I sat bolt upright?” 

“No, I don’t know that I should.” 

“Well, then I won’t make myself un- 
comfortable if there is nothing to be gained 
by it — besides — 

“* The bright summer day 
Will soon fade away,’” 


he began in his soft voice, when Elsie’s 
clear, high soprano rang out from beyond 
a clump of azalia bushes, finishing, — 


“*So remember that I love you, 
And be true, dear,’ 


as she, with Willy and Lee Randolph, 
came into view. It was well they came, 
for Elsie has demoralized him so, that he 
probably thinks all Northern girls like to 
have nonsense talked to them. 

June 20th.— We have had quite an ex- 
citing time since my last entry. When we 
reached home from our picnic we found 
two gentlemen from New York waiting to 


see father about the much-talked-of granite 
on Colonel Gilbert’s place. ‘They stayed 
all night, and father drove over with them 
the next morning to examine it, and since 
then we have lived on granite. We have 
not seen the Colonel, and have only caught 
sight of Dan once or twice riding past with 
one of the New Yorkers. Poor fellow! he 
looked very rustic by comparison. Elsie 
and Willy Randolph rode to the quarry the 
day before yesterday, and reported the gen- 
tlemen almost too busy to look at or speak 
to them. What a blessing it would be if 
Ian found himself transformed into a man 
of affairs! But I suppose Elsie would miss 
him if he wasn’t forever idling about here. 
Indeed, we all miss him. 

June 21st. — Last night Dan Gilbert and 
Mr. Gordon, the engineer from New York, 
rode over to spend the evening. ‘They 
seem to have become great friends. ‘The 
quarry is to be “ opened” (I believe they 
term it) and worked by Northern capital. 
Father is as happy as if he were the owner 
himself. Dan must feel pretty sure of 
KIsie, for last night she flirted outrageously 
with Mr. Gordon, and it didn’t seem to 
trouble him in the least. He only said to 
me, “ What a beautiful little thing she is,” 
and of him, “ He is a splendid fellow — 
only a year older than I am, and he has 
been a busy man for the last ten years.” 

August 20th. — Almost two months have 
passed since I’ve written a word. We 
seem to have been very dull of late, — at 
least I have. ‘The opening of the gran- 
ite quarry seems to have changed things 
greatly. Colonel Gilbert, when he comes, 
never tells us war stories any more ; he and 
father talk of cubic yards, and derricks, 
and granite paving-stones, and contracts, 
and all sorts of uninteresting things. Dan 
hardly comes at all. I think he is even 
growing indifferent to [lsie, he is so taken 
up; he has charge of the works. Mr. 
Gordon is still with the Gilberts, and he 
often calls. Oh, dear! Tam dull. ‘There 
is nothing to write about. When Elsie 
had a love affair on hand, it was much 
more interesting. 

August 23a¢.— Vhis afternoon I was com- 
ing from the post-office, when Dan Gilbert 
came riding behind me. He jumped off 
his horse and walked beside me. I said 
he was really a stranger, and he answered, 
“Well, you see I’ve got over being a lazy 
fellow.” 
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“How do you like it?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, immensely,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. “Do you approve of me more than 
you used to?”’ 

“ Do you approve of yourself ?”’ I asked, 
very severely. 

“Why, yes, if you do.” 

Then we walked: on, laughing and chat- 
ting of nothing in particular, until our paths 
separated. He looked very handsome as 
he rode away. 

August 25th. —Something startling in- 
deed has happened. Elsie isengaged ! This 
morning two letters came bearing the New 
York postmark, — one for father and one 
for her. ‘They were from Mr. Gordon. 
He went back last week and being likely 
to be detained several weeks — so Elsie 
says found himself unable to endure 
uncertainty, and so wrote, offering himself. 
Elsie is always herself—cool and un- 
abashed. She likes him, and so does fa- 
ther ; consequently I suppose he is to be 
my brother-in-law. .When she first told 
me (we were alone, as Isabel had gone to 
see her week-old namesake, Isabel Geddis), 
I exclaimed, — 

“ But Elsie, what about Dan Gilbert?” 

Elsie looked simply amazed. 

“ Why suwre/y you didn’t think I’d waste 
myself on Dan Gilbert! What a crazy 
loon !” 

September 3a. — must write or I shall 
go mad. ‘This morning just after break- 
fast we heard Elsie speaking to some one 
who had galloped to the porch. ‘Then she 
rushed in, white and scared, crying to fa- 
ther that one of the men from the quarry 
had just gone on for a doctor, and wanted 
father to go at once to the Gilberts. Dan 
was dead; a great piece of granite had 
fallen on him. In a moment it seemed 
father had gone, and Isabel with him. 
Elsie walked the floor, crying and wring- 
ing her hands, and talking about “ dear 
Dan.” ‘Then she ran off to her room to 
write the dreadful news to Mr. Gordon ; and 
Iam alone. When I got up this morning 
I thought how beautiful and full of life the 
day was ; now it all seems terrible. I can 
only think of that poor fellow lying dead. 
Over in the direction of the quarry I 
can see the derricks standing motionless. 
Of course everything must have stopped. 
How different it all is from what it was 
that day at the picnic—the last day he 
was “a lazy fellow’?! What was the use 


of his being killed? Why might not the 
old thriftless, idle life have gone on? 
Why did I always try to be superior to 
him — and forever preach activity to him? 
How handsome he looked that night he 
spoke to me for Elsie! How can Elsie 
write to her lover about him? He spoke 
to me the last time we met about her en- 
gagément. He said very quietly that his 
friend Gordon had succeeded and he had 
failed (1 wonder if he ever asked Elsie to 
marry him), and then he laughed and said 
something about Northern and Southern 
energy. Poor fellow! I wish I had never 
teased him ; [ did not think he would have 
cared — and perhaps he did not. I hope 
he only referred to it so often because I 
was so uninteresting to him that he could 
not think of anything else to say to me. 
I am glad now that he never liked me. [| 
could — 

Evening. — What a comfort it is to be 
able to write that he was not killed. He 
is cruelly hurt, though, and was uncon- 
scious for a long time. But he knew father 
and Isabel before they came away, and 
spoke to them. Isabel has gone back to 
stay with Miss Sally to-night, and in the 
morning I am to go and take her place. I 
feel as if I had lived years since this morn- 
ing. I am tired, and yet I cannot sleep. 
How terrible death is when it comes near 
one we —have known, and seen much of, 
and who seems to be glad to live! Father 
says he w// live, and that he will not be 
crippled. 

September 7th. — It is no wonder that I 
have sat thinking for an hour since I wrote 
the date. It is no use for one to try to 
write what I have lived through to-day ; I 
will only write adout it — for sometime I 
— we —shall be glad to read it all. 

Four days ago I came to stay with Miss 
Sally, and relieve her of the care of the 
house, so she could devote all her time to 
Dan. I did not see him until this morn- 
ing. She was obliged to be away for an 
hour, and asked me to sit where I could 
hear him call if he should want anything. 
He had been restless all night, and was 
sleeping soundly, so she thought he would 
never know she had left him. Colonel 
Gilbert was asleep in his room, for he had 
been up all night with Dan. I had not 
been ten minutes in his room before he 
roused up, and called for his aunt. I went 
quickly to him and told him that Miss 
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Sally had been obliged to go and see to 
the apples that were being picked, and I 
asked him if there was anything I could 
do for him. 

At first he hardly seemed to know me; 
then he said, “ Oh, Miss Nettie, is it you?” 
and reached out his hand and seemed 
very glad to see me. Poor fellow! he 
looked so white and so different from the 
way he looked in the old days of health, 

“I’m loafing as usual, you see,” he said. 

“Oh, please don’t say that—I’m so 
sorry —I felt so dreadfully when I thought 
you were dead, and remembered — I 
would have given anything—I wished 
then — I thought I Would give all the world 
for the chance to tell you how sorry I was 
—and that I didn’t despise you as you 
seemed to think —QOh! I’m so glad you 
are alive !”’ 

I was dreadfully frightened after I had 
spoken ; for his face flushed and he caught 
my hand. 

“Did you care?” he asked quickly. 

“Oh, Mr. Gilbert, can you think I would 
not care ?”’ —and I began to cry. 

“ Why were yousorry? Was it because 
a man had been killed — or because / was 
dead ?”’ 

“It was because you were dead, — and 
— because everything would always seem 
different.” I didn’t realize what I was 
saying. 

“ Nettie, Nettie,’’ he cried, “do / make 
the world different to you? ‘Tell me, dar- 
ling.” — And before I knew it I was down 
on my knees beside him, and his arm was 
round my neck. 

“Dear, dear Dan, you ave all the world 
to me.” 


I never knew it until that moment. 
Now I seem always to have loved him. 
I know now that that first morning when 
we met in the woods, and he gave the tur- 
key violets to Elsie, | wished he had given 
them to me. 

Miss Sally was gone more than an hour, 
and we talked every minute of the time — 
or at least I did. I told him about the 
evening he mistook me for Elsie — and 
he said it was no mistake at all; that he 
knew he was speaking to me; that he 
thought I wanted him to understand I 
did not care for him in the least. He 
told me he had never thought of Elsie as 
his wife ; that she was a gay, happy little 
thing, and he would like her very much as 
a sister; and about father and Isabel he 
thinks just as I do. Indeed, we think 
alike about many things. 

A little later Colonel Gilbert came in 
from his nap, and asked, “ Well, my poor 
boy, how are you feeling now ?”’ 

Dan smiled brightly, and answered, 
“T’m not a poor boy any longer, father ; 
I feel very rich and generous, for I can 
give you what you’ve always wanted —a 
daughter.” 

The dear old colonel took me in his 
arms and kissed me, and said, * I’m very 
glad, very glad, my dear.” 

September 10th. —1 am at home again. 
I've told father and the girls. I told Isabel 
how it happened, and she laughed and 
said, “ Well, there is one thing, dear, you'll 
have to expect. When he gets well and 


uppish, he'll often tell you that you left 
nothing for him to do but to propose to 
you.” 

Well, he may. 
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THE SONG ON THE BATTLE-FIELD.)' 
By Jessie F. O' Donnell. 


IKE a bird of prey the midnight spreads her black and brooding wings, 
Where throughout the trampled woodlands still the smoke of battle clings. 


Blazing shells shriek through the forest and an instant light the scene, 
And heart-breaking, through the darkness, in the ghastly hush between, 


Come the groans of wounded soldiers helpless on the blood-soaked ground. 
There is horror in the silence, there is horror in the sound ! 


Pitiless the rain from heaven has beat on us lying here, 
But the storm’s rude hand is lifted, and once more the sky is clear ; 


And the silver stars are crowding to the watch-towers in the sky, 
Whence the spirits of dead soldiers mark their patriot comrades die. 


Through the terror of the stillness, through the anguish of the moans, 
Come the words, half-sung, half-whispered, in exultant, hopeful tones : — 


“When I can read my ttle clear 
To mansions in the sktes—" 


Heads are lifted, groans are stifled, wounded men forget their pain, 
E’en the dying wait to listen to that sweet and holy strain : — 


“Pil bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 


Faint the soldier’s voice is growing, but another, clear and strong, 
Then another, and another, swell the tide of solemn song : — 


“ When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the sktes, 
TU bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 


O’er the field the weary soldiers catch the failing, faltering notes, 
‘Till that song of praise and triumph echoes from a hundred throats. 


Dying men smile as they sing it, with their last-drawn earthly breath, 
And their souls go out in music to the shadowland of death : — 
“Let cares, like a wild deluge, come, 
And storms of sorrow fall; 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all!” 


' Headley relates, in his 77/e of General Grant, that as the wounded were borne from the field of 
Shiloh, a fatally wounded captain, after speaking of his sufferings through the preceding night, said: 
“I could not help singing that beautiful hymn: —‘ When I can read my title clear.’ And there was a 
Christian brother in the brush near me. I could not see him, but I could hear him. He took up the 
strain, and beyond him another and another caught it up, all over the terrible battle-field of Shiloh. 
That night the echo was resounding, and we made the field of battle ring with hymns of praise to God.”’ 


| 


Oh, my soul! take thou the lesson ! 
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On the battle-field where Wrong 


For a season Right has vanquished, lift thy voice in hopeful song. 


Though the storms have beat upon thee, though thy wounds are deep and red, 
Clear the sky is growing o’er thee, stars of hope shine out o’erhead. 


Spirit-comrades watch thy struggles ; — let them hear the hero ring 
Through thy voice, triumphant, hopeful ; — in the darkness sing, soul, sing ! 


“ There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast!” 


Sing, my soul! no prize worth winning e’er was gained without a scar, 
Every word drives back a storm-cloud, every note brings out a star ! 


THE INDIAN QUESTION PAST AND PRESENT, 
By Herbert Welsh. 


Secretary of the Indian Rights Assoctation. 


a term which has been applied to 

our century of national dealings 
with the Indian, is a serious indictment to 
bring against a nation and an age. How 
far is such an indictment just? The 
American people, the colonists of the 
original states and their decendants, in- 
herited much of the world’s best civil- 
ization, of humane sentiments, of sound 
education, and of free institutions. As 
men go, they were religious, conscientious, 
and enlightened people, the majority of 
whom were of English origin, with a mi- 
nority of French, Dutch, and German ; 
but all, broadly speaking, had left the land 
of their birth from the desire partly for 
religious and partly for civil liberty. The 
Puritans of New England, the Dutch of 
New York, the Friends or Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, the Scotch-Irish and Ger- 
mans of the same state, the Huguenots 
of South Carolina, represented quite as 
high an average of enlightenment and 
morality as could then be found in the 
civilized world. Can it be true that the 
dealings of these men and of their de- 
scendants, who inherited their traditions 
and institutions, with the native people, 
whom they found on the shores and in the 
forests of the new land, were such as to 


TT charge of a Century of Dishonor, 


justly taint them with the stain of dis- 
honor? It is generally conceded that the 
public men developed by the colonial 
period in America were of a very high 
order of private and of public virtue, men 
who as patriots and as statesmen rank with 
the great men of the world and of time. 
Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and the patriots with whom they 
were associated, and of whom they were 
representative, were the men who lifted 
the colonies into the dignity of a nation 
and left the impress of their political 
genius and their exalted public virtue 
upon the nation’s future’ life. Ifa nation 
of whom these men were the founders 
could be guilty of a century of dishonor, 
can honor anywhere be found in national 
dealings, either in our own or in other 
times? Just what is the responsibility of 
the nation in the more remote and in the 
nearer past, for the undoubted wrongs and 
outrages which have been inflicted upon 
the Indians of our seaboard states, and of 
our western and more recently developed 
territory, is a question of historical and 
practical interest. A right understanding 
of this matter is necessary both to a just 
decision upon our national responsibility 
for the incessant troubles occurring be- 
tween the white and the red race in the 
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past, and also for a clear judgment as to 
what our duty is toward the Indian popu- 
lation which still remains upon our hands. 
We are concerned with this past of our 
Indian history principally because of the 
light which it throws upon the present, — 
that present in which we live and move, 
the duties and the opportunities of which 
to conscientious and intelligent men and 
women are of supreme importance. 

The most positive and conspicuous 


cause of trouble between the white colo- 


nists of America and the native tribes lay 
in the fact that the whites were of differ- 
ent, and usually of hostile, nationalities, 
bringing with them to these shores the 
sharpest and most irreconcilable differ- 
ences of religious belief, sensitiveness as 
to national honor, and desire for the ac- 
quisition of territory. Those Indian wars 
which were among the most bloody, and 
massacres which did most to inflame the 
minds of the colonists with an extreme 
and inextinguishable hatred of the Indian, 
were inspired and guided by the whites 
themselves. In the long struggle for mas- 
tery in the new world, which lasted with 
varying fortunes for a century, and cul- 
minated in Wolfe’s and England’s victory 
over Montcalm on the heights of Abraham, 
France did not hesitate to employ savage 
allies. French tomahawks and scalping- 
knives struck down and mutilated English 
women and children in the exposed settle- 
ments of Massachusetts, of Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. French officers were in 
command at Deerfield, at Fort William 
Henry, at Braddock’s defeat; nor does 
history record that they put forth any 
effort to prevent the horrors perpetrated 
by their Indian allies. As in the opinion 
of Henry the Fourth, Paris was well worth 
a mass, it was doubtless the judgment of 
these courteous and in many respects ex- 
cellent French gentlemen, that America 
was well worth a scruple of humanity. 
Nor was England, in her moment of need, 
notwithstanding the eloquent and _ indig- 
nant protest of Chatham, more scrupulous. 
The savage Iroquois were called to her 
aid to subdue the colonists struggling for 
independence. English tomahawks and 
scalping-knives were red with our fathers’ 
blood at Wyoming, at Oriskany, at the 
Minnisink ; nor does history record that 
the British or Tory officers then in com- 
mand sought to restrain their murderous 


use. Indeed, the colonists themselves in 
some instances employed Indian allies in 
their struggle with England. In a word, 
no moral reproach falls upon the Indian 
for the perpetration of many of the worst 
atrocities committed through the colonial 
history, which does not rest with equal or 
greater weight upon two of the mest civil- 
ized and Christian nations of modern 
times. It was this difference of the col- 
onists in race, and this desperate struggle 
for supremacy, which made the inaugu- 
ration and the successful pursuit of any 
policy for the civilization and Christian- 
ization of the Indian impossible. Indeed, 
such were the conditions of colonial his- 
tory that any other result than that which 
actually occurred would have been sur- 
prising. Even if it had been a question 
of a single powerful and civilized nation 
dealing with a large number of savage 
tribes, it would have been extremely diffi- 
cult to have maintained continued peace- 
ful relations between the two bodies so 
widely separated in interests and customs. 
The Indian could not be expected to ac- 
cept the destruction of his food-supply 
and the occupation of his land by an 
invading race, without making a strong 
effort to prevent the catastrophe. He 
could look to no other tribunal in the con- 
test but that of force, and to that he ap- 
pealed. It would have required a clear 
understanding of the obligations of a civ- 
ilized nation upon the one hand, with the 
steady fulfilment of its promises of com- 
pensation to the savage tribes for lands 
relinquished by them, and on the other an 
equally steady acquiescence in the neces- 
sity for retirement further and further from 
the sea-coast, or the complete abandon- 
ment of the old hunter life. It would 
have been remarkable even under such 
favorable conditions as these, if the desired 
result of friendship between both races 
and the elevation of the weaker had en- 
sued ; but in view of the constant occu- 
pation of ‘Indians by whites of varied 
hostile nations of Europe, contending for 
the possession of the continent and led 
continually to appeal to the savage tribes 
to effect the ruin of each other, and to 
advance rival European interests by vio- 
lence, it is not wonderful that the result 
was what it has been, deplorable as that 
result is. For such a result no one man 
was responsible ; it was the outcome of 
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the varied and complex conditions of 
humanity and civilization, in which good 
and evil passions struggled in never- 
ending conflict. It is only by the wide, 
deep, unprejudiced study of history, and 
by the equally careful investigation of the 
facts and experiences of life, that we can 
come to a clear understanding of the truth 
in this matter. All the wrong, and all the 
right, was not on the side of the Indian 
nor on the side of the white man. 

There were conspicuous instances of the 
noblest Christian devotion and self-sacri- 
fice upon the part of faithful missionaries, 
who sought to lift the darkened and undis- 
ciplined savage mind out of the misery of 
heathenism into the liberty of Christian 
light and conduct. ‘These efforts on the 
part of different bodies of Christians, 
though in most instances they have left 
but few permanent results, are full of in- 
struction and encouragement for those who 
will consider them carefully and without 
bias. ‘The most conspicuous and impor- 
tant of these efforts to convert the Indians 
to the belief and morality of Christianity 
were those of the Jesuits among the Algon- 
quin tribes of Canada and the Iroquois or 
Six Nations of Central New York, Eliot 
among the Pequots of New England, and 
the Friends or Quakers and the Moravians 
among the Delawares of Pennsylvania. 
Nothing could exceed the heroism and 
picturesque devotion of those early Jesuit 
missionaries. ‘They endured frightful tor- 
tures at the hands of the Iroquois with 
unabated desire to win converts to their 
faith. They won, however, few permanent 
triumphs, for neither did they understand 
nor did the conditions permit that sort of 
training necessary to change the savage to 
the civilized man. Certainly the brightest 
spot in all our dark dealings and struggles 
with the Indian tribes was the unbroken 
treaty of William Penn with the Delawares 
of Pennsylvania. ‘That distinguished man, 
righteous and wise beyond his time, deter- 
mined upon a policy of friendliness and 
fair dealing with the Indians, which was so 
successfully carried out that for seventy 
years the peace between the two races was 
unbroken ; during that period neither the 
blood of the red man nor of the white was 
shed. Eliot had gathered from among the 
Pequots and others in the neighborhood 
of the present town of Newton a large 
number of converts who were known as 


“the praying bands”’; but King Philip’s 
War so exasperated the colonists against 
the Indians that these bands were broken 
up and dispersed. 

Of all the efforts to Christianize the In- 
dians, none were undertaken in a wiser 
and more Christlike spirit, and none met 


with greater present success and better 


promise of permanent success, than the 
missions of the Moravians among the Del- 
awares. ‘The converts of these devoted 
men, who of all Christian bodies mani- 
fested conspicuously zeal without bigotry 
and earnestness without intolerance, were 
converts in deed as in profession. Indeed, 
they seem to have shown a far truer appre- 
ciation of the purpose of the gospel than 
many nominal Christians by whom they 
were surrounded. These innocent people, 
as in the case of Eliot’s converts, suffered 
for the misdeeds of their wild brethren ; 
for the losses which the frontier whites 
sustained through the outbreak of Pontiac 
so incensed the rough white population 
near them, that they murdered many who 
had sought refuge in the jail at Lancaster ; 
and one year later a similar massacre was 
perpetrated at Gnadenhiiten on the shores 
of the Ohio. Those who escaped this first 
brutal butchery, in which women and chil- 
dren as well as men were driven into a 
pen and murdered, were forced to fly with 
their missionaries to seek the protection of 
the British governor and garrison at Phila- 
delphia. ‘They were pelted with mud and 
stones by their persecutors, as they stood 
for hours waiting for the barrack doors to 
open. When some one inquired how they 
endured such treatment with so much pa- 
tience they answered simply, “We thought 
of the sufferings of Christ upon the cross, 
and believed that if he endured so much 
for us we could endure a little for him,” — 
a practical application of the gospel by the 
weaker race that might well have taught 
the stronger a lesson. 

There are obvious and valuable lessons 
to be drawn from the history of Christian 
missions among the Indians, from Penn's 
treaty and friendly relations with them, 
and from the equally remarkable but little 
known relations existing between Gov- 
ernor Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, 
and Tomachichi, chief of the Yomacraws. 
History proves beyond a doubt that jus- 
tice and love have found a way to the 
hearts of savage men, and that the re- 
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sponse which Indians have given where 
such treatment has been shown them has 
been quite equal to that usually expected 
of a civilized race.. The histories of the 
Moravian missionaries show many inci- 
dents of humanity among the Indians, 
their capability of affection, and their gen- 
eral good faith. Had theirs uniformly 
been that wise and just treatment which 
they received in a few isolated instances, 
the results would have been far different 
and far happier. In considering the whole 
colonial period of our dealings with the 
Indians, we can only conclude that the 
general morality of the times was wholly 
unequal to the task of maintaining just and 
peaceable relations with a savage, and con- 
sequently weak, people. Nor in pursuing 
our subject down to the present day can 
we reach a less humiliating conclusion. 
And now what are we to say of this In- 
dian question after it has passed from the 
colonial period into that of our national- 
ity? ‘To attempt more than a sketch of its 
history would be impossible here ; but-it 
will, I trust, be possible to give a clear idea 
of its general nature. The situation from 
the start was hopeless. It was an irrepres- 
sible conflict, the seeds of which had been 
planted far back in the early days of white 
occupation. To prevent, upon territory 
guaranteed to the Indians, the intrusion 
first of hunters and then of settlers was 
impossible. Washington earnestly desired 
to accomplish this result, and recom- 
mended to Congress that no settlements 
should be made west of a clearly marked 
boundary line, and that no purchase of 
land from the Indians except by the 
government should be permitted. This 


recommendation was disregarded, and 


another Indian war was the result. In the 
earliest treaties made by the United States 
with Indian tribes, where boundaries were 
distinctly marked, the lands designated 
were given to the Indians /forever, and 
whites were to be left to the mercy of the 
Indians for punishment. Such was the 
case in the treaty of January 21, 1785, be- 
tween the United States and the Ottawas, 
Chippewas, and Delawares, and such were 
the provisions of other treaties made at 
this period. The utter disregard of these 
treaties upon the part of the whites led to 
the Indian wars which resulted in the de- 
feat of General St. Clair and the massacre 
of his troops, and in the victory of General 


Wayne over the Miamis. These wars were 
illustrative of every war which has occurred 
between the Indians and ourselves from 
that time to this. The same miserable 
story has been repeated with unbroken 
similarity through all the terrible border 
conflicts of the century. A treaty would 
be made promising such and such lands to 
the Indians, to be theirs as long as “ water 
ran and grass grew.” Such and such 
goods were to be given them in return for 
land taken. ‘The ink in which the treaty 
was written was scarcely dry before our 
unrestrained and unrestrainable settlers 
would proceed to violate its terms. ‘This 
invariably led to irritation and to individ- 
ual acts of revenge on the part of the In- 
dians, —and then followed war. All along 
our advancing line of western settlement 
there ran a red fringe of blood and fire. 
It was this which led to St. Clair’s Indian 
war and his defeat, to Wayne’s victory over 
the Miamis, to the troubles between the 
United States and Tecumseh, the battle of 
Tippecanoe, and to the losses which our 
people suffered from Tecumseh’s alliance 
with the British in the War of 1812. Fail- 
ure to pay annuities due the Sioux Indians 
by the government was one of the causes 
that led to the awful Minnesota massacre 
of 1862. ‘The Sitting Bull campaign, 
which culminated in the Custer massacre, 
was the direct result of violation of treaty 
agreement, through the invasion of the 
Black Hills by prospectors in search of 
gold. The removal of the Cherokees from 
Georgia by United States troops and their 
settlement in the Indian territory was one 
of the most unjustifiable outrages that our 
history records, and one of the few that 
provoked no bloodshed. ‘The Cherokees 
had made great advance in civilized hab- 
its; they cultivated their lands, they had 
built school-houses, and for years had been 
under the influence of Christian mission- 
aries. ‘The demand for their removal by 
the United States on the part of Georgia 
was dictated wholly by greed, was contrary 
to treaty provisions, and was without ex- 
cuse. The discussion agitated the whole 
country, but finally Congress yielded, and 
General Scott was ordered to remove these 
unhappy people from the land of their 
fathers, and so to destroy their civilization 
just as it was beginning to bear fruit. The 
march through the wilderness caused the 
death of at least half of the tribe. It is 
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unnecessary to do more than glance at the 
long list of cases of injustice, cruelty; 
wretchedness, and folly, which the history 
of our national dealings with the Indians 
reveals. As I have said, these transactions 
are nearly all of the same kind. Their 
essential nature does not vary materially. 

What are the plain, reliable lessons that 
we may learn from this unhappy record 
of acentury? Of what may we be really 
sure, and what will serve us in forming a 
clear view of the present aspect of the 
Indian question? ‘This much, at least, is 
wholly trustworthy : — 

1st. There was no sound and settled 
policy which looked toward winning an 
enduring friendship with the Indian tribes, 
establishing confidence between the two 
races, and eventually securing the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. It is extraordinary 
that the government should continue to 
make promises in treaty after treaty, with 
tribe after tribe, that never could be kept. 
It is by no means extraordinary that the 
Indians, finding how utterly unworthy of 
trust were the promises made them, how 
continually they were deceived, how con- 
stant were the invasions of their territory, 
and, moreover, having no redress by law, 
should have taken the only course left 
them — frantic hate, violence, and murder, 
and having exhausted brief passion, should 
have sunk into apathy, debauchery, and 
despair. 

2d. The individual, unrestrained char- 
acter of our people, their remoteness from 
the seat of government, the enormous ex- 
tent of our frontier, the weakness of 
national authority, made it very difficult 
for our government to control the action 
of its citizens. ‘To a greater or less degree 
it made every man to become a law unto 
himself, and made him both ignorant and 
regardless of national promises. 

3d. In the nature of things, the aver- 
age man of the civilized*race can have 
but little sympathy for or understanding 
of the uncivilized man. Language, habits, 
thought, all separate them. Between the 
two there 1s 1 great gulf fixed. There isa 
natural tendency for the civilized man to 
be a barbarian to the savage. It is the 
same instinct which prompts in a boy 
cruelty to helpless animals. The bad, 
weak side of human nature gets the upper 
hand. It requires imagination, Christian 
principle, and an unusually strong sense 


of justice, to triumph over these baser in- 
stincts. There were good and humane 
men who saw plainly the injustice and 
wickedness with which the Indians were 
treated, who deeply regretted it, and did 
what they could by their own personal 
exertions to change the course of things ; 
but they were too weak and too few to 
produce an appreciable result. The stream 
of tendency was too swift and too strong 
to be breasted. The nation was too busy 
with material development and with ques- 
tions of another nature to afford the luxury 
of a conscience. Then, too, the belief 
that the Indian belonged to a doomed 
race, and that he was incapable of civiliza- 
tion, was so prevalent and so firmly in- 
trenched in the minds of our people as to 
make them palliate national injustice as 
the inevitable adjunct of a conclusion that 
was unavoidable. The general popular 
view of the Indian was one of aversion and 
horror. He was always associated with 
the scalping-knife and tomahawk, and the 
murder of women and children. He was 
believed to be no better than a wolf or 
panther, wholly cruel, blood-thirsty, and 
irreclaimable. 

I have sketched two periods in the his- 
tory of the occupation of America by the 
white race, and of our dealings with the 
Indian tribes —two periods distinct and 
yet related. The first is the colonial period, 
in which I have shown how the seeds of 
future trouble and violence were sown by 
the occupation of Indian lands, by the 
struggles of the colonists and various na- 
tionalities for supremacy on the American 
continent, and by their employment in 
these struggles of Indian allies, by their 
failure, except in isolated cases, to treat 
the Indians with justice, and by their 
wanton murder of those native converts 
who had been redeemed from savage life 
by Christian missionaries. The second is 
the national period, during which the in- 
justice of the colonial period continued in 
the constant making of treaties which from 
their nature could not be kept, and which 
were constantly broken, in the pressure 
of the uncivilized Indians westward, and 
even in the removal of Indians rapidly 
progressing in civilization, such as the 
Cherokees of Georgia. We now come to 
the consideration of the third and last 
period of the Indian question, the period 
in which a large number of thinking and 
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conscientious people in the United States 
have come seriously to consider whether it 
is not incumbent upon the nation to take 
prompt and comprehensive measures for 
the protection and civilization of the re- 
maining Indians, to consider carefully the 
mistakes of the past, and to take steps for 
their avoidance in the future. What are 
the causes which originated this movement, 
what is its present aspect, and what are 
likely to be its results? 

The movement for the humane solution 
of the Indian question originated partly in 
the changed position of the Indian tribes, 
and partly in the prompt perception by a 
few far-seeing men of the fact that such a 
change had taken place, and that there 
was pressing need, both from the white 
and from the Indian point of view, for 
consideration of its nature and for meeting 
its demands. During the colonial and 
early national period, civilization drove the 
Indian from the sea-coast westward — 
west of the Ohio and west of the Missis- 
sippi. There were great open tracts west 
of them. So long as they had the deer of 
the forest and the buffalo of the prairie 
to subsist upon, there was no urgent prac- 
tical necessity either for the white man or 
for the Indian to consider the question of 
civilizing the Indian, of teaching him the 
essentials of religion and morality, a knowl- 
edge of systematic labor, of farming, of 
trades, of domestic life, of giving him the 
protection of law, and of according him a 
right to own his land as an individual. 
But when the deer, the antelope, and the 
buffalo no longer existed as a food-supply, 
when all the western wilderness was swept 
over by the tides of immigration, when the 
Indian had no West to retreat to, but was 
surrounded on all sides by the dominant 
race, when he was faced with the alterna- 
tive of starvation or work, and when the 
United States was equally confronted with 
the problem of his civilization or his per- 
manent pauperism, then it was apparent 
that a new condition of affairs had arisen. 

We may fairly assume that the begin- 
ning of the third period of our dealings 
with the Indians dates from General 
Grant’s second presidential term, when he 
called the attention of the country to the 
helpless situation of the Indian tribes, and 
asked the Christian bodies to come for- 
ward and assist in the work of their civil- 
ization. This call at once aroused popular 


attention. It ushered in a better and 
brighter period—a dawn that has even 
yet not fully broken into day. Important 
preparatory work had been accomplished 
among the great Dakota or Sioux people 
of the Northwest by the Congregational 
and Presbyterian missionaries, Dr. Riggs 
and Dr. Williamson, whose greatest work 
was the translation of the Bible into the 
Dakota tongue. ‘The fervid eloquence 
also of Bishop Whipple, which had reached 
far beyond the church walls of his com- 
munion, did much to awaken popular sym- 
pathy for the Indian. General Grant’s 
appeal immediately led to new and im- 
portant steps. Representative and humane 
men from many of the large cities went 
in a body to Washington, to thank Presi- 
dent Grant for his words and to offer their 
services to him in carrying his plans into 
effect. This visit led to the formation 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
composed of philanthropic gentlemen who 
served without pay and acted as an advi- 
sory board to the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. This board was 
without executive power, and was. only 
expected to assist the administration by 
information and advice. Its members ac- 
cepted their duties with enthusiasm, but 
soon found that they had undertaken a 
Herculean task. 

The Indian Bureau at that time was a 
nest of corruption. Jobbery, speculation, 
and inefficiency flourished. Contractors 
for provisions and all sorts of supplies 
swindled the government and the Indian. 
Indian agents were largely selected from 
among broken-down politicians. They 
were generally unsuited to their duties, 
and were in :nany instances flagrantly cor- 
rupt. A governor of one of our great 
states laughingly said, “ Whenever a man 
comes to me fora place in the government 
service who is fit for nothing else, I give 
him a place in the Indian service.” ‘The 
impudence of some of these men was so 
great that one of them, who had robbed 
the government of $80,000, excused him- 
self in a public address by saying that all 
the money had been spent in Dakota— 
the territory in which he afterward lived ; 
—as though this benefit to the locality 
excused his crime. The Board of Indian 
Commissioners, by visits to the Indian 
country and by careful inspection of sup- 
plies, accomplished much in the line of 
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reform ; but they had small sympathy from 
the heads of the Indian Bureau, who fre- 
quently thwarted their efforts to expose 
and punish guilty men. Suit for libel to 
the amount of $100,000 was _ brought 
against one member of the board by a 
dishonest timber contractor, who was try- 
ing to cheat the government out of that 
amount of money, for having written to 
the Secretary of the Interior his opinion 
that the contract was fraudulent. The 
Secretary placed this letter —a letter writ- 
ten for his information for the protection 
of the government—in the hands of 
the contractor, thereby enabling him to 
bring suit. Nor was the President himself 
willing to remove officers of the Interior 
Department, when such action was nec- 
essary to protect the credit of the admin- 
istration. It was the corruption of American 
politics which hampered the efforts of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners for re- 
form and caused some of its most active 
and earnest members to resign their posi- 
tions and thenceforth to labor for Indian 
civilization through the medium of churches 
and as individuals rather than assume an 
official responsibility without power to dis- 
charge it. 

Probably nothing has done so much to 
change the current of public opinion as to 
the possibility of civilizing Indians as the 
experiments in the education of Indian 
youth at the Carlisle and Hampton 
schools. The great work which these in- 
stitutions have since accomplished grew 
out of the remarkable experiment made 
by Captain Pratt with a party of Indian 
prisoners who were confined by the gov- 
ernment in the old Spanish fort at St. 
Augustine, Florida, These men, taken red- 
handed on the war-path and imprisoned 
far from the scene of their crimes, as being 
especially dangerous outlaws, were so 
changed by Captain Pratt’s judicious treat- 
ment and by the efforts of a few Christian 
women for their instruction, that many of 
them became anxious to learn trades and 
to adopt habits of civilized life. In order 
that a fair opportunity might be given them 
to make this new departure, a few of their 
number were for a while taken to the 
Hampton negro training-school at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, and were there set to work 
along with negro boys. As these efforts 
promised success, the old government bar- 
racks at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, were fitted 


up as a training-school, and the work of 
Indian education was there definitely be- 
gun under the superintendency of Captain 
Pratt. ‘The work for the negro at Hamp- 
ton was also supplemented by the addition 
of two hundred Indian pupils. These two 
great schools, at which the Indian youth 
of both sexes and drawn from every tribe 
have been gathered, have been an object 
lesson of the highest value to the Indian 
cause. Doing their work openly in the 
heart of eastern civilization, they have 
shown our most intelligent people, what 
they may be pardoned for not having be- 
lieved before, that under favoring circum- 
stances the Indian can be taught all that 
is necessary to fit him for at least an hum- 
ble position in civilized life. 

The efforts of no single laborer in the 
Indian cause have been more faithful than 
those of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, who 
during the closing years of her life de- 
voted her literary talents and strong human 
sympathies to making known to her coun- 
trymen and women the story of Indian 
wrongs. A Century of Dishonor and Ra- 
mona have spread knowledge and aroused 
sympathy where ignorance and indifference 
to our Indian policy existed before. 

The Indian question was further brought 
to public attention, in the year 1876, by 
the enforced removal of the Ponca Ind- 
ians from their homes in Dakota to the 
Indian Territory. ‘This was done by 
United States troops, under orders from 
the government. ‘The Indians were bit- 
terly opposed to this banishment from 
their homes, and some of them made their 
way back to Dakota on foot, often suffering 
great hardships. ‘They were arrested, and 
were about to be returned, when their 
case was brought into the courts through 
the exertions of Mr. T. H. Tibbles, a west- 
ern newspaper editor, whose sympathies 
had been aroused in their behalf. His 
exertions were successful. Judge Dundy, 
before whom their case was tried, made 
his memorable decision, that their forcible 
removal was unlawful. They were set at 
liberty and, accompanied by Mr. Tibbles 
and Bright Eyes, a Ponca Indian woman 
of remarkable intelligence and education, 
several of these Indians visited eastern 
cities, made their wrongs known through a 
series of public meetings, and aroused 
much popular sympathy in their behalf. 

One of the most important results of 
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the Ponca case was the formation of the 
Boston Citizenship Committee, composed 
of philanthropic men, who assisted the un- 
fortunate Poncas with money and counsel, 
and who did not suffer their interest in the 
Indian to die with the disposal of this sin- 
gle case. ‘The Citizenship Committee has 
since continued its work in a more extended 
form for the benefit of all Indians, and 
especially has it labored to secure them 
their political and civil rights. Another 
important organization for securing the 
rights of the Indian is known as the Wo- 
man’s National Indian Association, which 
was originally organized for securing the 
fulfilment of treaties, but has since largely 
turned its attention to the establishment 
of mission stations among the various 
tribes. This association has pressed its 
work so vigorously that it has branch asso- 
ciations in upwards of thirty states. It has 
widely disseminated information among 
the people and done much to influence 
the action of Congress at critical moments 
in favor of just treatment of the Indians 
and for the increase of education. 

Another positive factor in that marked 
improvement which has characterized the 
management of Indian affairs within the 
last decade has been the Indian Rights 
Association. With a view to showing the 
general nature of the work which this 
society has accomplished, I will briefly 
sketch its history and methods. ‘The 
formation of the Indian Rights Association 
resulted from the chance visit of two young 
men, of whom the writer was one, to the 
great Sioux reservation of Dakota, in the 
summer of 1882. ‘This visit was made 
in company with Bishop Hare of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, whose mission 
field lay in this region, and it gave the 
first opportunity to those who made it to 
see the Indian as he really was, eye to eye, 
and not through the medium either of the 
sentimental or the adverse prejudices of 
others. ‘There is a unique value in truth 
at first hand. ‘This visit resulted in a 
revolution of many preconceived opinions 
and in fixing in our minds clearly and 
firmly two important truths :— 

1st. That the Indians were capable of 
civilization ; and 

2d. That it was largely due to the injus- 
tice or inefficiency of the government’s 
dealings with him that the Indian had 
attained to civilization so imperfectly. 
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Everywhere during this journey we were 
astonished by what Christian missionaries 
had accomplished. Congregations of In- 
dian converts in many chapels scattered 
over the immense reservation, Indian chil- 
dren in boarding schools that were in 
moral atmosphere and discipline ideal 
Christian homes, educated Indian minis- 
ters edrnestly engaged in the work of 
civilization among their people, left an 
impression on the mind that it was impos- 
sible to forget. It said more forcibly than 
could be expressed in words : The civiliza- 
tion of the Indian by these methods is 
possible. ‘The devoted heroism and self- 
sacrifice of the missionary have shown that 
there is a humane solution of this problem. 
By just dealing, by kindness, by patient 
training, the missionary has won the In- 
dian’s heart, and has taught him the lessons 
of love, of labor, and of moral responsi- 
bility. It is true the number of those who 
have been reached by this means is small 
compared to that of those who are beyond 
its influence ; but enough at least has been 
done to show what may be done. The 
thought was constantly in our minds, How 
few of our people at home know of this 
work, and how many of them know noth- 
ing of it at all! ‘There were constant 
illustrations of the inefficiency, the errors, 
or the injustice of the government. Peace- 
ful and industrious Indians, who had long 
asked to have their land given to them in 
severalty, and to whom it was due under 
treaty promises, had for years asked in 
vain, while their white neighbors clamored 
for the farms which had grown productive 
under Indian labor. ‘There was no one to 
represent these men at Washington, and 
to plead their cause effectively. | 

This is the brief summary of the im- 
pression which this visit to the Indian 
country made upon our minds. The In- 
dian was a human being, fully capable of 
civilization. Enough had already been 
done to prove this. He could understand 
kindness and justice, he had human affec- 
tions, he could be taught to labor, to live 
in civilized ways, and to serve God. But 
his position was an unusual one, unlike 
that of other men. He needed to be 
taught everything that belongs to civiliza- 
tion, — how to speak English, to cultivate 
the ground ; he must have the protection 
of law, must be given land in severalty, 
and must be duly cared for and protected 
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in his rights by the United States govern- 
ment, Congress must vote money for his 
education and pass laws for his protection 
and the people of the country must ask 
Congress to do these things. ‘The black, 
dense ignorance which now exists on the 
subject must be dispelled. The Indian 
must have just and faithful friends, who 
will plead his cause with the people, who 
will represent him in the East and at 
Washington, until his rights are accorded, 
and his days of tutelage are over. With 
such thoughts as these in mind, though 
without any definite plan by which they 
could be carried. into execution, these two 
young men returned to their homes in 
Philadelphia. ‘The intense impressions 
which their first glimpse of the Indian and 
of his wrongs had produced on their minds 
bore rapid fruit. To one of them large 
and wholly unexpected opportunities for 
public speaking were presented, and influ- 
ential churches opened their doors to him 
for addresses upon the Indian question ; 
and the interest and enthusiasm shown by 
their congregations gave ground for the 
hope that any wise and well-directed effort 
to redress Indian wrongs would meet with 
popular support. 

It was determined to form an organ- 
ization to carry out the work which I have 
sketched as absolutely demanded by the 
helpless situation of the Indian. In De- 
cember, 1882, a few gentlemen gathered 
in a private parlor in Philadelphia, where 
they organized the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion. Branches of this parent tree rapidly 
grew in different parts of the country, but 
particularly in the eastern and middle 
states. The association to-day numbers 
about 1,600 members. Its object was to 
co-operate with the government in the 
work of civilizing the Indians, whenever 
co-operation was possible, but never to 
hesitate in criticism or conflict when it was 
necessary to expose wrong or defeat efforts 
to defraud. The great object of the asso- 
ciation has been to make constant inves- 
tigations. upon Indian reservations, and 
there to ascertain the actual’ conditions 
and needs of the people, to represent these 
needs by public addresses, by publications, 
and through the newspapers, to the people 
at home. By such means and by such 
alone could public sentiment be formed 
and guided. ‘The next great purpose of 
the association was to direct this newly 


aroused force of public sentiment upon 
Washington —to make the Executive feel 
the force of this public pressure, to induce 
Congress to pass much needed legislation 
which had long lain dormant because there 
was no one to urge its passage, or to vote 
money for the education of Indian chil- 
dren ; and to purify and stimulate to higher 
and more intelligent action the whole In- 
dian service charged with the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs. Space will admit 
no detailed account of what has actually 
been done from 1882 to the present time, 
on the lines marked out, but certainly a 
most positive and wholesome influence has 
been exerted. The association has col- 
lected a large and valuable mass of infor- 
mation regarding the Indians, which has 
been of great service both in enlightening 
the public mind and in guiding Congress 
to adopt sound Indian legislation, and to 
prevent the passage of iniquitous measures 
which interested persons are always seek- 
ing to introduce. The association was 
largely the means of securing the passage 
of the Land in Severalty Bill, which it 
urged for several years. ‘This bill secures 
to the Indian the right to own land in in- 
dividual allotments, and opens to him the 
door to the full rights of citizenship. 

The greatest difficulty with which the 
association has had to contend has been 
the spoils system in the Indian service, by 
which appointments to the various posts in 
the Indian service are made at the dicta- 
tion of partisan politicians and not upon 
the grounds of merit and fitness. Indeed, 
this vicious system, which has been so 
strongly intrenched in all parts of our 
civil service, is to-day the greatest prac- 
tical hindrance in the government’s work 
of civilizing the Indian. ‘The association 
has long struggled for the complete divorce 
of the Indian service from partisan politics, 
It has done much to bring about a better 
condition of things, but the evil is by no 
means yet overcome. 

The point which I would like to impress 
in concluding is one which is valuable to 
remember in connection with all the work- 
ings of our republican government. ‘The 
work of civilizing and regenerating the 
Indian can never be done but by the per- 
sonal endeavor and self-sacrifice of the 
people of the United States. The ma- 
chinery of a representative government 
becomes but the tool of oppression and 
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wickedness, unless the good people of 
the country guard it jealously, unless they 
feel that a personal responsibility rests 
upon them for its healthful, beneficent 
operation. Let us remember that it is our 
government, — yours and mine, — the out- 
ward expression of the dignity and majesty 
of the nation, for which our fathers labored, 
fought, and died. Their honor and ours 
is concerned in our making the best and 
fullest use of it, and in attaining the high 
purposes for which it was intended, and of 
which it is abundantly capable. The right 
use of government is vital to the welfare 
of the Indian; it is one of the principal, 
indeed, I may fairly say, the principal 
means for securing his civilization. ‘That 
the government of this country owes to 
the Indian full care and protection until 
he is able to stand alone, a man among 
men, is undeniable — it is admitted. The 
Indian stands to the government in the 
relationship of ward to guardian, but 
the duty which this relationship implies 
can never be fulfilled unless the intelligent, 
good people of the country are determined 
that the government shall do its duty. 
Remember just what the government is, 
—a varied, heterogeneous collection of 
men from all parts of the country, sitting 
for a brief space, it may be, in Congress, 
— in the Senate and the House, — making 
or not making laws, voting or withholding 
money, sitting in the President’s chair, at 
the Secretary of the Interior’s or the In- 
dian Commissioner’s desk, attending to 
the operation of these laws or the expen- 
diture of these monies. Remember that 
these men are coming and going, chang- 
ing all the while. They cannot know 
enough to handle this tremendous power 
over the Indian wisely and well, unless 
steadily out of the people comes an influ- 
ence, a voice telling them to do their duty 
and how to do it. This is what the Indian 
Rights Association has aimed to do for 
these past nine years, and that it has done 
more or less perfectly. It has aimed to 
express the better sentiment of the people, 
and to make that sentiment a steady prac- 
tical power for good at Washington, to 
counteract the influence on legislators and 
officials of evil men and evil designers, to 
free the Indian service from the corrup- 
tions of politics, to secure good men for 
the administration of Indian affairs, and to 
prevent criminals, dissolute or inefficient 


persons from being sent to Indian agencies 
or to take charge of Indian schools. The 
practical lesson which I would here en- 
force is that an agency of this sort is essen- 
tial to the work in hand ; that work cannot 
be done without an organization, philan- 
thropic, non-partisan, permanent, unpaid, 
which speaks for the people. The best 
Christian sentiment of the country is 
needed to redeem the Indian, to stimu- 
late and guide the constantly changing 
functionaries of the government who are 
charged with the task of his civilization. 
To create and sustain such a sentiment is 
the duty of the Indian Rights Association, 
and in the performance of that duty it 
appeals to the individual conscience and 
the personal sense of responsibility of the 
good men and women of the land. 

I have tried to sketch the history of a 
century of dishonor, a century as it relates 
to the unhappy dealings of a strong with a 
weak people, by which the displacement and 
ruin of the latter was brought about, and 
trouble. and bloodshed, for which there 
was no reason, were inflicted upon both. 
I'would leave my readers with the belief 
that, while such a result was inevitable 
under the circumstances by which that 
history was wrought out, it was a result 
mainly due to ignorance, prejudice, and 
wrong upon the part of the stronger race, 
and not to any unalterable law. Human 
folly and wickedness are responsible for 
at least the larger part of these conse- 
quences, as human wisdom and virtue, had 
they existed in force to guide the past, 
might have been praised for very different 
and happier results. But I have also tried 
to show that there were brilliant, though 
rare, illustrations of love, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion shown by the dominant to the 
conquered race, harbingers of infinitely 
stronger and more hopeful efforts in our 
own time; that these later efforts have 
developed into organized life ; that if this 
life is nourished by a strong, continuous, 
public sentiment, the century of dishonor, 
while its record cannot be effaced, may be 
atoned for by coming years of justice, 
and of successful effort to absorb the In- 
dian into our national life. Each one of 
us is responsible for the advent of this 
better future. The power of the United 
States for the accomplishment of this work 
was never so great as now; and power is 
the measure of responsibility. 
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How AUNT MARIA’S SHAWL BROKE UP A 
MEETING. 


IN the midst of the little settlement at South 
Fork, nine miles from Linwood, stood a small 
wooden building, which served as a temple of 
learning and also for a house of worship. Here 
the tender branches of the community “ got their 
schoolin’,”’ and here on Sundays the limited con- 
gregation praised God according to their convic- 
tions. A shed stood near the building, for the ac- 
commodation of the teams of those who came 
from a distance, as this was the nearest “ meetin’ 
house ” within a radius of five miles. 

The single room was furnished with a few well- 
worn desks flanked by rows of settees placed 
against three sides of the room. Numerous juve- 
nile decorations adorned the plastered walls; 
scrawls and wonderful caricatures of human sem- 
blance had been wrought thereon by idle pencils; 
spit-balls which had flown wide of the mark 
stuck suggestively to the grimy plaster; and nu- 
merous admonitory, highly-colored mottoes, sus- 
pended by strings, rattled and flapped against the 
walls, the sport of the irreverent breeze which frol- 
icked through the room, spreading the perfume of 
the wild rose blooming near the door. The desks 
were carved and hacked by busy jack-knives; 
and a birch rod hung —a grim reminder — from 
a nail driven into the woodwork of a window near 
the platform. On the platform was placed a chair 
and a table, and on the latter lay a Bible, with a 
glass of water near it, intended for the refreshment 
of the conductor of ceremonies, and proving a 
liquid death for an unwary fly. Through the open 
windows came the sleepy drone of bees and chirp 
of crickets, answering each other from the depths 
of the field of clover. A vista of blue sky flecked 
with slow, white clouds appeared through a space 
in the boughs of the tall oak which spread be- 
nignly over the little edifice. A humming-bird 
poised on buzzing wings before a clump of honey- 
suckles that nodded by a window, sipped from each 
blossom, and darted away like a flash of brilliant 
light. 

Uncle Nate Bradsome, the patriarch of the com- 
munity, sat enthroned upon the platform, medita- 
tively waiting for the congregation to assemble. 
His old head, crowned with a halo of silver hair, 
nodded and bobbed under the somnolent effect of 
the summer air. The physiognomy was striking: 
a broad brow interlaced with a network of wrin- 
kles; bushy white eyebrows beneath which a pair 
of gentle blue eyes opened and closed in drowsy 
effort to keep awake; the chin and jaw lost in a 
silky white beard which swept his Sunday “ biled” 
shirt. lis Sunday clothes were neatly brushed, 
and his Sunday boots carefully greased. An open 
hymn-book lay across his knees, the pages dog- 
eared and worn with much handling. 

The sound of approaching voices broke the si- 
lence, and the people began to assemble. Rever- 
ently they took their places, the children seating 
themselves at the little desks. All were neatly 
brushed and combed, and each in modest best, of 


home-make and coloring. The community was 
but meagrely endowed with worldly goods, and 
the heads of the families eked but a scanty living 
from their scrubby farms or by cutting and haul- 
ing wood, and the many mouths to be fed left 
little,to expend upon personal adornment. The 
toils of fashion found no abiding-place in this 
primitive settlement; each clothed himself and 
his progeny according to the length of his purse- 
strings, and these were short. ‘They were a mot- 
ley gathering, of all sizes and ages: matrons and 
maids, old men and striplings, babes in arms bab- 
bling aloud in infantile disregard of the solemn 
silence which otherwise prevailed. Some impa- 
tient little toddlers dangled their short legs from 
the high settees, the juvenile restlessness of these 
evoking many maternal warnings of future chas- 
tisement. 

But a disturbing presence was evident in the 
feminine element of the gathering. The cause of 
the perturbation reposed conspicuously upon the 
shoulders of Joshua Bartlett's portly little wife. 
The woman wore a shawl gay with many colors, 
well calculated to excite comment from her de- 
murely clad and impecunious neighbors. Even 
Uncle Nate, from his primitive pulpit, opened his 
eyes in mild astonishment as they rested on Aunt 
Maria sitting there in placid triumph. Surely one 
of his flock had departed from the ways of grace. 
A small boy, sandwiched between two stout 
matrons, leaned forward, pointing with out- 
stretched arm at the object of interest, voicing 
the general excitement by exclaiming in a lou! 
whisper, “ Ma-a, look a’ there!” Aunt Maria 
bridled consciously, and Uncle Nate rose, some- 
what disconcerted, to give out the opening hymn. 
The voices rose responsively, with many quirks 
and quavers, albeit with much fervor. A _ prayer 
followed, but the inspiration of undivided atten- 
tion was missing, and Uncle Nate unconsciously 
abbreviated his offering. He was sensible of a 
discordant element; the calm monotony which 
usually characterized this weekly spiritual refresh- 
ment was rudely disturbed. 

The services were perfunctorily executed, the 
sermon was half-heartedly given and heard. The 
deep sense of virtuous indignation shining in 
the eyes which were riveted upon the shawl dis- 
tracted all the thoughts which should have been 
intent on piety. And when, as was the custom 
in the services, Uncle Nate resumed his chair, say- 
ing in his gentle voice, “ An’ naow mebbe some- 
one would like t’say somethin’ fr the Lord,” — 
there followed a blank silence, which was broken 
only by the liquid note of a flute-thrush on a 
neighboring tree, and the flapping of the pictorial 
mottoes on the wall. The silence grew intense; 
the thrush and the breeze were still. Finally a 
feminine member of the congregation jerked herself 
to her feet, and fixing her eyes upon the offend- 
ing garment, ejected ber sentiments in explosive 
and indignant bursts of eloquence : — 

“IT jest want—/say that I love th’ Lord—es 
much es enny one /— The good book says— love 


thy neighbor —es thyself. Sut— when my neigh- 
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bor decks herself—in unchristyn’ — vanerty, — 
tryin’ t’ out-detter her neighbors” —this with a 
vindictive sniff and an impressive pause — “ the’ 
haint nary a woman in this room thet wont say 
she’s no better’n she’d orter be; leastways thet’s 
how / feel about it!” And down she sat with a 
reverberant bang. 

The congregation sat aghast. Uncle Nate 
rubbed his glasses with his handkerchief, blew a 
sonorous blast on his nose, and moved his chair 
back nervously. Two masculine members of the 
assembly arose simultaneously and essayed contra- 
dictory views of the matter, stopped and glared at 
each other, and resumed their seats abruptly. In 
his accustomed place over in the corner, near an 
open window, sat Joshua Bartlett. Usually he 
dropped asleep after the first hymn, awakening just 
in time for the benediction; but to-day he sat 
bolt upright, spurred into unwonted wakefulness 
by the unusual turn of affairs. Feeling that his 
family honor was assailed, he pulled himself to- 
= with a shake and rose laboriously to his feet. 

bverybody waited breathlessly while he cleared his 
throat preparatory to launching into speech. 

“* My frien’s,” he began, directing his gaze upon 
the spokeswoman in front of him, who removed 
her back hair from his reproving gaze by turning 
in her seat and staring up defiantly into his face, 
““ My frien’s, we air told t’ remember the Sabba’ 
day t’ keep it holy. Air we, my frien’s, air we, I 
say, er —a keepin’ it holy? Does the Lord favor 
contenshin’ an — er — an envy, my frien’s?” 

“We haint envious,” snapped a shrill female 
voice; “we’re a condemin’ it unchristyn.”’ 

Her protest was cut short by a deep rasping 
voice from the opposite side of the room: “ Where 
ye goin’ t’ lay th’ blame f'r unholyin’ th’ Sabba’ 
day, Brother Bartlett?” queried the speaker, the 
husband of the woman who began the onslaught. 
“We kem here t’ git fired up with relidgin and 
pyis thoughts, an’ our meetin’ is disturbed. Some 
folks better look t’home f'r the cause, tew.” 

The wrangle was becoming serious, and a loud 
bass voice judiciously struck up a familiar hymn. 
The rest joined in, following the leader like a flock 
of frightened sheep, and the music drowned the 
contending voices. Feeling that the tide of pop- 
ular prejudice was becoming uncomfortably vig- 
orous, and prudently mindful of the advantages 
of discretion even at the expense of valor, Aunt 
Maria Bartlett arose with stately dignity, and hold- 
ing her head high in the air, gathered her skirts 
gingerly about her, and marched slowly and stiffly 
out of the door, followed by a chorus of audible 
sniffs and feminine comments so//o voce. 

Uncle Nate rose agitatedly and requested 
Brother Clark to lead in prayer, turning his back 
to the congregation and kneeling in front of his 
chair, as though by this action to shut out the 
ungodly desecration of their placid Sunday wor- 
ship. Brother Clark rose to the emergency hero- 
ically, and lifted his voice in prayerful solicitude, 
lingering on the sibilants of his words with an im- 
pressive whistling sound, and struggling manfully 
with the stress of admonitory sentiments which his 
limited command of rhetoric endeavored to ex- 
press, although assisted and encouraged by timely 
and stentorious “ Amens ” and “Oh, Lords” from 
the platform. Another hymn was essayed, and 
finally the benediction was pronounced, and the 
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demoralized assembly trooped out upon the sward 
to discuss the bombshell that had fallen in their 
midst. A babel of voices dismayed the Sunday 
silence, and loud and long were the discussions 
upon the absorbing topic, as the people wended 
their various homeward ways. South Fork was 
shaken to its very centre, and the women rose 
with one accord to protest against such unseemly 
and unshared display. ‘“ Makin’ a idle of vanerty ” 
was not to be countenanced for an instant. Per- 
ish the thought! and now, if ever, was the oppor- 
tunity to check a tendency in this direction. 

A few days later, a small boy, weighted with 
importance and a bulky epistle, knocked at Maria 
Bartlett's front — most extraordinary formal- 
ity, as the front door was rarely used — and sol- 
emnly handed her the missive which she called 
Joshua to assist in deciphering. It proved to be 
a lengthy written protest denouncing in primitive 
but vigorous diction her late attitude at meeting, 
in donning habiliments unbefitting a_ professed 
Christian, and setting forth at exhaustive length 
the vicious example which she had offered in so 
doing. The document was signed by every woman 
in South Fork. 

Aunt Maria sputtered a little and could scarcely 
make up her mind whether to laugh or cry. But 
like a wise woman she did neither; she quietly 
transformed the obnoxious article into a table- 
cover, and resuscitated her old black shawl. And 
thus the hatchet was buried. 

— Alice Fessenden Peterson, 
THE BOAT THAT HOLDs BUT Two, 


WE three were out a-rowing; 
The fitful breeze was blowing; 
Fatigued was Tom, our oarsman, 
And flushed his features fair; 

Sue helped the stalwart fellow, 
And brown eyes, soft and mellow, 
Oft sought responsive blue ones, 
As if I were not there. 


They shoulder sat to shoulder; 

He grew a little bolder; 

She quite forgot my presence, 
For she let him hold her hand; 
He whispered something to her — 
Perhaps Tom was /er wooer! 
Embarrassed by the tableau, 

I looked toward the land. 


“Let us go,” he said, “ to-morrow; 
This boat I will not borrow, 

But a lighter one, my dearest, 

And we'll take an early start.” 

Oh, I tried hard not to listen, 

Nor to let the hot tears glisten 

One moment on my eye-lids — 
Could they hear my throbbing heart ? 


Midst plans for pleasure-seeking, 

I found myself outspeaking, 

As if in purest mischief: — 

“Oh, how I envy you! 

To-morrow you'll row over 

To those beckoning shores of clover, 
And land among the lilies. — 


Does the boat hold only two?’”’ 
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“Only two,” he quickly grumbled. 

I was piqued, and hurt, and humbled, 
Though I laughed as if *twere nothing 
But a charming joke to me. 

Next day I sat a-sighing, 

In distance dim descrying 

Tom’s big hat and Sue’s red jacket 
And — oho! the boat held three! 


For just as they were going 

To start out on their rowing, 
He prophetically silent, 

She humming a love-song, 

Her cousin and her brother, 
Her uncle and her mother, 

All thought there must be room 
For one more to go along. 


They were slow in their deciding, 
Heeding not Sue’s gentle chiding; 
Her mother wanted pickerel 

And could scarcely bear to wait; 
So her uncle, who was skilful, 
And fidgety, and wilful, 

Not only kept Tom rowing, 

But made him get the bait. 


Tom owned to me this morning 

That it served as timely warning. 

“ Though I hated her relations, 

I had meant to marry Sue; 

But you are so sweet and tender,— 
And you know my purse is slender,— 
So I choose you, dear, more wisely, 
For your relatives are few.” 


“On this matter of life-rowing,” 
Said I, “ mankind is ‘ knowing’; 
But, dear Tom, I can’t go with you, 
In the ‘ boat that holds but two.’ 
I have just received a letter, 
And my great-aunt, who was better, 
Has died and left me millions 
If I'll row my own canoe.” 
—Eila A. Giles. 


* 


Mr. E. H. Goss of Melrose sends us the following 
ingenious arrangement of Mr. Howells’s titles : — 

“It would be hard to find another instance 
where the titles of so many works can be woven 
into a simple little tale, a bit of realism, as 
those of Mr. Howells that were printed in the 
“ Editor’s Drawer” of //arfer’s Magazine some 
years ago. Since that time his busy pen has given 
us many more; so that now we may have 7/¢e 
Howells T1tle-Mostac Revised > — 

“It would prove to be only A Alodern Instance, 
if Dr. Breen’s Practice in the Three Villages 
should lead to A Chance Acquaintance with 
Anne Kilburn or The Lady of the Aroostook. 
They would naturally give 4 Woman's Reason 
why he ought to take upon himself A //azard of 
New Fortunes and A Fearful Responsibility. 
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Having made his choice, and paid 7he Minis- 
ter’s Charge, Their Wedding Journey would be 
A Foregone Conclusion. If the season chanced 
to be the /ndian Summer, they could not indulge 
in April Hopes. Once abroad, after enjoying the 
pleasures of A Sea Change, they would visit the 
Tuscan Cities in their /talian Fourncys, travelling 
in the Parlor Car and the Sleeping Car, thus 
avoiding Garroters. At the hotels—all of 
which have use for 4 Afouse Trap— they would 
find Zhe Register, and at each stopping-place 
enjoy A Day's Pleasure and a Five o' Clock Tea, 
Here they might meet Autherford B. Hayes or 
Colonel Silas Lapham, the latter of whom has 
invested for a Ase in the venture of A Boy's 
Zown, which has recently been laid out. This 
sojourn abroad would naturally include Venetian 
Life, when the doctor, or the lady, or both, would 
enter the Study, make their Suburban 
Sketches, write their Poems, Choice Autobiogra- 
phies, and mayhap a Life of George Fuller ; also 
crystallizing the thoughts concerning sacred and 
legendary art of A Little Girl among the Old 
Masters. Were they would likewise make the 
acquaintance of the Afodern Jtalian Poets. AN 
of this pleasant experience would but prelude their 
farewell to this mundane sphere, via 74¢ -/evator, 
to Zhe Undiscovered Country, where possibly they 
might have an interview with Aéraham Lincoln. 
Would this supposition be ground for A Likely 
Story or A Counterfeit Presentment, or would it 
be Out of the Question or all The Shadow of a 


Dream?” 
* 
* 


ANTONIO SAD. 


ANTONIO, forsooth, was sad, 
Because he many vessels had 


With swelling sails upon the deep; — 
So sad that he could hardly sleep; 


His mind forever on the rack, 
Lest his rich ventures come not back. 


Now we, who by the pen would thrive, 
Who write that we may keep alive, 


Whenever we dip pen in ink, 
Like poor Antonio, sadly think 


Of our dear ventures, east and west, 
And fondly hope they may find rest, 


Not where waste paper finds a cage, 
But on some magazine's fair page. 


Our minds are ever on the rack 
Not lest our poems come not back, 


But with a feeling deep, though still, 
That whispers, “ Ves, they surely will.” 
— Fgbert L. Bangs. 
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NATHAN APPLETON left among his papers a col- 
lection of “ Autobiographical Sketches,” of which 
Mr. Winthrop made use in the memoir prepared 
by him for the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The following passage from these sketches con- 
tains details concerning the early development of 
the cotton factory at Waltham, and the found- 
ing and naming of Lowell, which possess a special 
interest at this time : — 

“Under the influence of the War of 1812, the 
manufacture of cotton had greatly increased, es- 
pecially in Rhode Island, but in a very imperfect 
manner. The effect of the peace of 1815 was 
ruinous to these manufacturers. In 1816 a new 
tariff was to be made. The Rhode Island manu- 
facturers were clamorous for a very high specific 
duty. Mr. Lowell was at Washington for a con- 
siderable time during the session of Congress. 
His views on the tariff were much more moder- 
ate; and he finally brought Mr. Lowndes and 
Mr. Calhoun to support the minimum of six and 
a quarter cents the square yard, which was car- 
ried. In June, 1816, Mr. Lowell having invited 
me to make a visit to Rhode Island with him in 
order to see the actual state of the manufacture, I 
was very happy to accept his proposition. At 
this time, the success of the power-loom at Wal- 
tham was no longer matter of speculation or opin- 
ion: it was a settled fact. 

“We proceeded to Pawtucket. We called on 
Mr. Wilkinson, the maker of machinery. He 
took us into his establishment,—a large one. 
All was silent, — not a wheel in motion, not a man 
to be seen. He informed us that there was not a 
spindle running in Pawtucket: except a few in 
Slater’s old mill, making yarns, all was dead and 
still. In reply to questions from Mr. Lowell, he 
stated, that, during the war, the profits of manu- 
facturing were so great, that the inquiry was never 
made, whether any improvement could be made 
in machinery, but how soon it could be turned out. 
We saw several manufacturers: they were all sad 
and despairing. Mr. Lowell endeavored to assure 
them that the adoption of the power-loom would 
put a new face upon the manufacture; but they 
were incredulous: it might be so; but they were 
not disposed to believe it. We proceeded to 
Providence, and returned by the way of Taunton. 
We there stopped at the factory of Mr. Shepherd, 
who had put a power-loom in operation, acting 
vertically; that is to say, the web running up and 
down, and the lathe playing in the same way. It 
was evident that it could not succeed. By degrees, 
however, the manufacturers woke up to the fact, 
that the power-loom was an instrument which 
changed the whole character of the manufacture; 
and that, by adopting the other improvements 
which had been made in machinery, the tariff of 
1816 was sufficiently protective. Mr. Lowell 
adopted an entire new arrangement, in order to 
save labor in passing from one process to another; 
and in $0 arranging all the machinery, that the 
entire product should be converted into cloth 
within the mill. 

“It is remarkable how few changes, in this re- 


spect, have since been made from those established 
by him in the first mill built in Waltham. It is 
also remarkable how accurate were his calculations 
as to the expense at which goods could be made. 
He used.to say, that the only circumstance which 
made him distrust his calculations was, that he 
could bring them to no other result but one which 
was too favorable to be credible. His calculations, 
however, did not lead him so far as to make him 
imagine that the same goods which were then sell- 
ing at thirty cents a yard, would, at any time, be 
sold at six cents, and without a loss to the manu- 
facturer, as has since been done. He died in 
1817, beloved and respected by all who knew 
him. He is entitled to the credit of having in- 
troduced the new system in the cotton manufac- 
ture, under which it has grown up so rapidly; for, 
although Messrs. Jackson and Moody were men 
of unsurpassed energy and talent in their way, it 
was Mr. Lowell who was the informing soul, which 
gave direction and form to the whole proceeding. 

“The success of the Waltham Company made 
me desirous of extending my interest in the same 
direction. I was of opinion that the time had 
arrived when the manufacture and printing of 
calicoes might be successfully introduced in this 
country. In this opinion, Mr. Jackson coincided; 
and we set about discovering a water-power. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Charles H. Atherton of Am- 
herst, New Hampshire, we met him at a fall of the 
Souhegan River, about six miles from its entrance 
into the Merrimack; but the power was insufficient 
for our purpose. This was in the summer of 1821. 
In returning, we passed the Nashua River, without 
being aware of the existence of the fall which has 
since been made the source of so much power by 
the Nashua Company. We saw a small grist-mill 
standing in the meadow near the road, with a 
dam of some six or seven feet. Soon after our 
return, I was at Waltham one day; when I was 
informed that Mr. Moody had lately been at Salis- 
bury, where Mr. Worthen, his old partner, said 
to him, ‘I hear Messrs. Jackson and Appleton are 
looking out for water-power: why don’t they buy 
up the Pawtucket Canal? that would give them 
the whole power of the Merrimack, with a fall of 
thirty feet. On the strength of this, Mr. Moody 
had returned that way, and was satisfied with the 
extent of the power, and that Mr. Jackson was 
making inquiries on the subject. Mr. Jackson 
soon after called on me, and informed me that he 
had had a correspondence with Mr. Clark of New- 
buryport, the agent of the Pawtucket Company, 
and had ascertained that the stock of that com- 
pany, and the lands necessary for using the water- 
power, could be purchased; and asked me what 
1 thought of taking hold of it. Ile stated that his 
engagements at Waltham would not permit him 
to take the management of a new concern; but 
he mentioned Mr. Kirk Boott as having expressed 
a wish to take the management of an active manu- 
facturing establishment, and that he had confi- 
dence in his possessing the proper talent for it. 
After a discussion it was agreed that he should 
consult Mr. Boott ; and that, if he should join us, 
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we would go on with it. He went at once to see 
Mr. Boott, and soon returned to inform me that 
Mr. Boott entered heartily into the project; and 
we set about making the purchases without delay. 
Until these were made, it was necessary to con- 
fine all knowledge of the project to our own three 
bosoms. Mr. Clark was employed to purchase 
the necessary lands, and such shares in the canal 
as were within his reach; whilst Mr. Henry An- 
drews was employed in purchasing up the shares 
owned in Boston. I recollect the first interview 
with Mr. Clark, at which he exhibited a rough 
sketch of the canal and adjoining lands, with the 
prices which he had ascertained they could be 
purchased for; and he was directed to go on and 
complete the purchases, taking the deeds in his 
own name, in order to prevent the project taking 
wind prematurely. The purchases were made ac- 
cordingly for our equal joint account ; each of us 
furnishing funds as required to Mr. Boott, who 
kept the accounts. Formal articles of association 
were then drawn up. They bear date December 
1, 1821; and are recorded in the records of the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company, of which 
they form the germ. The six hundred shares 
were thus subscribed : — 

Kirk Boott and J. W. Boott. . . . 180 


“The Act of Incorporation of the Merrimack 
Manufaeturing Company bears date 5th of Febru- 
ary, 1822; recognizing the original association as 
the basis of the company. Our first visit to the 
spot was in the month of November, 1821, when 
a slight snow covered the ground. The party 
consisted of P. T. Jackson, Kirk Boott, Warren 
Dutton, Paul Moody, John W. Boott, and myself. 
We perambulated the grounds, and scanned the 
capabilities of the place; and the remark was 
made, that some of us might live to see the place 
contain twenty thousand inhabitants. 

“()n our first organization, we allowed Mr. 
Moody to be interested to the extent of ten per 
cent, or sixty out of six hundred shares. We soon 
after made an arrangement with the Waltham 
Company making a mutual interest between the 
two companies. The canal was a work of great 
labor. ‘The first water-wheel of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company was set in motion on the 
ist of September, 1523. The business of printing 
calicoes was wholly new in this country. It is 
true that, after it was known that this concern 
was going into operation for that purpose, two 
other companies were got up,—one at Dover, 
New Hampshire; the other at Taunton, — in both 
of which goods were probably printed before they 
were by the Merrimack Company. 

“The bringing the business of printing to any 
degree of perfection was a matter of difficulty and 
time. Mr. Allen Pollock thought himself compe- 
tent to manage it, and was employed for some 
time. Through the good offices of Mr. Timothy 
Wiggin, Mr. Prince of Manchester was induced 
to come out, with his family; and has remained 
at the head of the establishment up to the present 
period (1855). 

“The engraving of cylinders was a most impor- 
tant part of the process; and Mr. Boott made one 


voyage to England solely for the purpose of en- 
gaging engravers. It was then kept a very close 
mystery. Mr. Dana was employed as chemist. 
Through the superior skill and talent of Messrs. 
Boott, Prince, and Dana, the company was 
brought to the highest degree of success. In the 
meantime, Mr. Moody was transferred from Wal- 
tham to this place, having charge of the manu- 
facture of machinery. Mr. Worthen had been 
employed at an early day. He was a man of 
superior mechanical genius, and his death was 
deeply regretted. The capital of the Merrimack 
Company was gradually increased, a division of 
the property betwixt that company and the Pro- 
prietors of the Locks and Canals was made, new 
companies were established, until this new crea- 
tion became a city, by the name of Lowell. I 
may, perhaps, claim having given it the name. 
Several names had been suggested, but nothing 
fixed on. On meeting Mr. Boott one day, he said 
to me that the committee were ready to report the 
bill (in the legislature). It only remained to fill 
the blank with the name. He said he consid- 
ered it narrowed down to two, — Lowell or Derby. 
I said to him, ‘Then Lowell, by all means’; and 
Lowell it was.” es 

IN his valuable A/femotr of Abbott Lawrence, 
published a few years ago, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill 
gives the following interesting account of the rise 
of Lawrence and the founding of the Pacific Mills: 

“The rapid waters of the Merrimack, Whittier’s 
‘mountain-born’ river, already made to serve the 
purposes of human industry at many a point in 
their course towards the ocean, were to be ar- 
rested yet once again for further service before 
they should reach the sea. The precise spot had 
been determined upon, and a large purchase of 
land had been made provisionally by the Merri- 
mack Water Power Association, of which a younger 
brother of the Lawrence family, Mr. Samuel Law- 
rence, afterwards the first president of the Boston 
Board of Trade, was president and treasurer. In 
the winter of 1844-45, an act was asked for, and 
obtained, from the Massachusetts Legislature, in- 
corporating the Essex Company. On the morning 
after the final passage of the bill, the gentlemen 
named in it as corporators and their associates 
assembled at the State House in Boston, and were 
present when Governor Briggs attached his signa- 
ture to it and made it law. The same hour they 
started on an excursion to the site of the future 
city, proceeding by rail to North Andover, and 
thence by carriages to the Falls. This company 
of business men, upon whose decision and action 
such vast interests depended, consisted of Messrs. 
Abbott Lawrence, William Lawrence, Samuel 
Lawrence, Francis C. Lowell, John A. Lowell, 
George W. Lyman, Theodore Lyman, Nathan 
Appleton, Patrick T. Jackson, William Sturgis, 
John Nesmith, Jonathan Tyler, James B, Francis, 
and Charles S. Storrow. An account of the day's 
proceedings is given in the //istory of L£ssex 
County, recently published, which says: — 

“After a careful examination of the neighbor- 
hood, and the discussion of various plans upon 
the spot, the party drove to Lowell, and sat down 
to a late dinner at the Merrimack House. Lord 
Stowell used to say, ‘A dinner lubricates busi- 
ness’; and in the instance before us we have a 
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memorable illustration of the fact. We quote 
again from the History of Essex County - — 

“In that after-dinner hour was taken the first 
decisive step leading to permanent organization 
and effective work. Mr. Abbott Lawrence and 
Mr. John A. Lowell retired for a few minutes’ 
consultation, and, returning, offered the Water 
Power Association, as a fair equivalent for all its 
acquired rights and interest, the sum of $30,000, 
in addition to the reimbursement of all expenses 
previously incurred; assuming also to carry out 
all agreements made by the associates for the pur- 
chase of lands and flowage rights already secured 
by bond, and to lead off in the organization of 
the Essex Company by large subscriptions to its 
capital stock. ... A proposition so definite, 
promising immediate organization of a powerful 
company, and commencement of active operations 
with efficient leaders, was promptly accepted. 
Thus, on the day the act was signed, before set of 
sun, steps had been taken by parties who har- 
bored no fear of failure, and took no backward 
course, which resulted in immediate operations, as 
vigorous and unremitting as the inception was 
energetic and novel. The excursionists returned 
home, hardly realizing that a city had been born 
which would force products upon the world’s mar- 
kets, call laborers from among all civilized north- 
ern races, and work materials supplied from every 
quarter of the globe.’ 

“ All this happened on the 20th of March, 1845. 
Two days later the subscription paper of the Essex 
Company was drawn up. Mr. Lawrence was the 
first and largest subscriber, taking one thousand 
shares at one hundred dollars each. This invest- 
ment of a hundred thousand dollars he never dis- 
turbed, and the shares, we believe, are still held 
in the family. He took the presidency of the 
company; under his direction contracts were at 
once made, and in the month of July following, 
work was commenced. The new town of Law- 
rence — there could be no question as to what its 
name should be —was incorporated April 17, 
1847; the dam was completed September 19, 
1848; and the first cotton arrived January 12, 
1849, consigned to the Atlantic Cotton Mills, of 
which Mr. Lawrence was also president and one 
of the large stockholders. The town became a 
city, by charter granted March 21, 1853. It now 
has a population of about forty thousand, and a 
taxable valuation of twenty-five million dollars. 
Most justly has it been said: ‘The broad compre- 
hension, unwavering faith, and large capacity of 
Abbott Lawrence should never be forgotten by 
dwellers in the city that bears his name.’ In 1853 
the Pacific Mills were incorporated, with a capital 
of two million dollars, and with Mr. Lawrence for 
president.” 


THE references in the articles in the preceding 
pages to the life of the operatives in the New 
england factories half a century ago, so different 
from the life to-day, brings back to mind the famous 
Lowell Offering, published by the mill girls of 
Lowell between 1840 and 1850, of which so inter- 
esting an account was given by Mrs. Robinson in 
our last December number. Lucy Larcom was 
one of these Lowell mill girls, herself a contrib- 


utor to the Offering, and before that to the less 
famous Oferatives’ Magazine, both entirely made 
up of the contributions of the young people work- 
ing in the mills. Miss Larcom was but a type of 
many New England factory girls of that period, — 
girls supporting themselves at academies half the 
year by working in the factories the other half, 
and during this factory half of the year improving 
themselves in every possible way, reading the best 
books, sometimes translating German, attending 
lectures, working in evening classes. Miss Lar- 
com’s charming little volume, A New England 
Girlhood, which we have spoken of before in these 
columns, is chiefly valuable for the pictures which 
it gives of these early days of New England fac- 
tory life. Its reading should prove stimulating in 
a hundred factory circles at this time. 

In that equally charming, though very different 
volume, Mrs. Lesley’s Recollections of my Mother, 
which has been read so much less than it should 
have been, because until lately it was only “ pri- 
vately published,” we also get, along with glimpses 
of almost everything interesting in the New Eng- 
land village life of fifty years and more ago, some 
glimpses of the factory life of the period. There 
is one passage in which the marriage of one of 
the young sisters is described, and her removal to 
the little factory village in the neighborhood of 
Northampton, — this was a village devoted to the 
woollen industry, instead of cotton, but the social 
conditions were the same,—of which the new 
husband stood at the head. 

“The village known as ‘ Leeds,’ in later years, 
was then simply called the ‘ Factory Village,’ and 
Mr. Brewer was the agent for the woollen manu- 
factories there. He was a man of the finest feel- 
ings, and most reliable judgment in his dealings 
with men. And this made him the personal friend 
and care-taker of the whole little village under 
his charge. During the years that he was there, 
no justice of the peace was ever employed to settle 
difficulties in that place. His private influence was 
all they needed to keep them in order. His house 
stood at the top of the hill overlooking the village, 
with a charming grove of pines in front and 
at the side of it, where the winds made constant 
music. It was a most picturesque situation, and 
only a drive of four and a half miles from our 
door in Northampton. To go with father or mother 
in the chaise or carriage to see ‘ Sister Jane,’ and 
have a frolic with our kind and genial brother-in- 
law, made one of the prime enjoyments of our 
childhood, and we were often left to pass the 
night, or stay a few days, — which was one of the 
most delicious treats to school children. And as 
we grew older, and had young friends and visitors, 
our dear sister and her husband made them also 
welcome to the hospitable home, and many are 
the bright recollections of those happy days at the 
Factory.” 

Probably all the homes of the workers, on which 
the agent looked down from his home among the 
pines, were the homes of men and women of 
Puritan ancestry, men and women who had been 
boys and girls among those hills, in that town or 
in the next, growing up to simple honor and con- 
tent and independence in the district school at the 
cross-roads and in the bare church in the village. 
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